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Art.  I. — 1.  Memoircs  du  Prince  de  Talleyrand.  Publies 
avec  line  Preface  et  des  Notes  par  ie  Due  de  Broglie, 
de  I’Academie  rran9aise.  Deux  tomes.  Paris:  1891. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand.  Edited  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes  by  the  Due  de  Broglie,  of  the 
French  Academy.  Translated  by  Raphael  Ledos  de 
Beaufort,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Honble.  White- 
law  Reid,  American  Minister  in  Paris.  Two  volumes. 
London :  1891. 

3.  La  Mission  de  Talleyrand  d  Londres  en  1792.  Ses  Lettres 
diAmeriqne  a  Lord  Ijunsdoivne.  Avec  Introduction  et 
Notes  par  G.  Pallain.  8vo.  Paris:  1888. 

4.  Le  Ministere  de  Talleyrand  sons  le  Birectoire.  Avec  Intro- 
tion  et  Notes  par  G.  Pallain.  8vo.  Paris  :  1891. 

5.  Le  Prince  de  Talleyrand  et  la  Maison  d’Orlc'ans.  Lettres 
du  Itoi  Louis-Philippe,  de  Madame  Adelaide  et  du  Prince  de 
Talleyrand.  Publies  par  la  Comtesse  de  Mirabeau. 
Paris :  1890. 

■^0  one,  we  believe,  who  opens  the  volumes  which  stand 
foremost  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  find  in 
them  what  was  expected.  A  false  importance  had  been 
given  to  them  by  the  long  and  eminent  career  of  the  writer, 
and  by  the  singular  and  wholl}*  unnecessary  precautions 
taken  to  defer  for  half  a  century  the  publication  of  the 
work.  When  the  veil  of  mystery  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
shrouded  was  withdrawn,  it  turned  out  that,  by  the  express 
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declaration  of  the  author,  the  book  is  not  a  literary  work 
at  all,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  ‘  Memoirs,’  since  his  own 
life  and  adventures  are  mentioned  in  it  as  seldom  as  he 
could  help.  It  contains  no  narrative ;  it  is  enlivened  by  no 
flashes  of  wit,  and  few  anecdotes;  it  throws  no  original 
light  on  the  historical  events  in  which  Talleyrand  played  so 
important  a  part.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  what  it  omits 
than  for  what  it  relates.  The  work  might  more  fitly  be 
entitled  ‘My  opinions  on  some  passages  of  contemporary 
‘  history.’  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  no  literary  experience ;  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  connected  interest  to  his  work. 
It  is  totally  deficient  even  in  chronological  arrangement. 
It  was  well  known  that  he  wrote  with  difficulty,  and  even 
repugnance,  and  that  most  of  his  despatches  and  letters  were 
dictated  to  his  secretaries.  These  papers  bear  marks  of  the 
same  process.  They  give  us  the  impression  of  an  old  man 
recalling  in  conversation  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
and  dwelling  less  on  his  conduct  than  on  his  opinions,  which 
he  discusses  at  length — sometimes  as  an  economist,  some¬ 
times  as  a  moralist.  But  we  do  not  find  in  them  any 
attempt  to  explain,  or  even  to  notice,  the  most  serious 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  his  own  personal 
and  political  conduct.  On  the  one  hand,  they  contain  no 
apology ;  on  the  r  other  hand,  they  by  no  means  justify  the 
intemperate  and  abusive  Introduction  which  Mr.  Whitelaw 
lleid  has  thought  fit  to  prefix  to  the  English  translation. 

The  result  of  these  facts  is  that  the  public  finds  little  or 
nothing  in  these  volumes  to  excite  a  lively  interest  or  to 
gratify  curiosity.  The  world  is  disappointed  and  the  work 
is  condemned  as  dull,  before  the  reader  has  had  time  to 
master  or  appreciate  its  contents.  It  is  curious  that  the 
two  statesmen  who  had  the  longest  experience  and  the 
widest  knowledge  of  European  affairs — Prince  Metternich 
and  Prince  Talleyrand — should  both  have  left  us  a  record  of 
their  times  which  will  hold  no  prominent  place  in  literature 
or  history.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  shown  that  this  adverse 
judgement  is  in  some  respects  hasty  and  exaggerated.  Even 
these  fragmentary  memoirs  of  Talleyrand  throw  more  light 
on  his  own  character.  They  show  that  he  was  not  only 
a  man  of  action,  but  a  statesman  who  thought  with  rare 
sagacity  on  political  questions,  not  only  of  diplomacy,  but  of 
finance,  political  economy,  and  legislation ;  and  that,  although 
he  bent  to  every  gust  of  the  revolutionary  period  in  which 
he  lived,  his  own  opinions  never  materially  varied  from  those 
he  inherited  or  bad  formed  in  early  life;  and  that  in  all  his 
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disguises  he  remained  a  born  aristocrat,  despising  in  his 
heart  not  only  those  below  him,  but  those  above  him,  and 
mortally  distrusting  democratic  government,  of  which  he 
had  seen  too  much;  a  staunch  believer  in  monarchy, 
whoever  might  be  the  monarch,  but  on  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  even  a  well-wisher  to  the  Church,  although  he 
had  been  a  most  reluctant  priest  and  became  a  secularised 
bishop. 

Madame  de  Stael  called  Talleyrand  an  ‘undecipherable 
‘  man.’  He  presents  the  phenomenon,  which  some  works 
of  fiction  have  attempted  to  describe,  of  a  dual  nature.  He 
had  a  mind  to  conceive  large  and  enlightened  views  of 
liberal  government.  He  was  a  friend  to  moderation  and  to 
peace.  He  knew  the  danger  and  the  worthlessness  of  the 
revolutionary  propaganda  which  made  Europe  the  enemy 
of  France,  and  of  the  territorial  conquests  which  made 
Europe  her  slave.  But  from  a  singular  absence  of  moral 
energy  and  dignity  he  placed  his  rare  intelligence  at  the 
service  of  men  whom  he  despised  and  of  actions  which  he 
condemned.  Hence  he  shared,  at  least  indirectly,  in  the 
political  crimes  of  the  Directory  and  the  Empire,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  their  true  nature ;  and  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  came,  and  their  consequences  became  apparent, 
he  silently  abandoned  the  powers  he  had  served,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  his  influence,  like  a  condottiere  in  politics,  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  faction.  The  more  the  records  of  his  life  are  made 
known,  not  in  these  ‘  Memoirs  ’  only,  but  still  more  in  his 
official  correspondence,  which  has  been  recently  published  by 
M.  Pallain,  the  higher  does  our  estimate  of  his  intelligence 
and  sagacity  rise,  and  the  lower  is  the  standard  of  his  moral 
faculties.  Innumerable  details  may  be  found,  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  time,  of  the  wit,  the  artifices,  the  intrigues,  and  the 
cupidity  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  But  these  tricks  do  not  make 
a  statesman,  capable  of  guiding  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  and 
wo  prefer  to  dii'ect  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  more 
solid  qualities  which  marked  a  great  career. 

This  then  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  substantial  value  of  the 
work  before  us.  Talleyrand  was  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  the  great  catastrophe.*  He  alone  had  to  take  an  active 


*  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  three  men  of  light  and  leading,  who 
were  pre-eminent  in  the  National  Assembly,  Talleyrand,  Sieyis,  and 
Koederer,  were  all  born  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1748- 
1754),  and  all  lived  to  pass  their  eightieth  year.  Two  of  them  were 
priests.  Koederer  was  a  lawyer.  They  witnessed  the  events  of  1830, 
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part  in  all  the  memorable  events  of  an  age.  He  witnessed 
the  august  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.  at 
Reims,  being  then  in  priest’s  orders ;  and  he  exclaims  in  his 
old  age,  with  pathetic  eloquence — 

‘  Quelle  ^poque  brillante  !  Un  jeune  roi  d’une  morale  scrupuleuse, 
d’une  modestie  rare ;  des  ministres  connus  par  leurs  lumieres  et  leur 
probite ;  une  reine  dont  I’afFabilite,  les  graces,  la  bonte  temperaient 
I’austerite  des  vertus  de  son  epoux ;  tout  etait  respect !  tout  etait 
amour  !  tout  etait  fetes.  .  .  .  Jamais  printemps  si  brillant  n’a  precede 
un  automne  si  orageux,  un  hiver  si  funeste  !  ’  (P.  23.) 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  King’s  reign  were  the  most 
animated  period  of  French  society.  The  young  Abbe  de 
Perigord  revelled  in  the  luxuries  and  the  licence  of  the 
times ;  he  belonged  to  the  ‘  clerge  un  peu  dissipe,’  on  whom 
the  rule  of  their  order  sate  very  lightly.  His  memory 
carries  him  back  to  the  mornings  when  Lauzun,  Delille, 
Mirabeau,  Chamfort,  Choiseul-Gouffier,  and  Louis  de  Nar- 
bonne  were  wont  to  meet  at  his  breakfast  table  in  his  small 
rooms,  Rue  Bellechasse.  What  conversation  !  What  a  com¬ 
pany  of  friends  !  ‘  On  y  parlait  un  peu  de  tout,  et  avec 

‘  la  plus  grande  liberte.  C’etaient  des  matinees  excellentes 
‘  pour  lesquelles  je  me  sentirais  encore  du  gout.’  If  you 
wish  to  know  more  of  the  freaks  and  follies  of  the  Abbe, 
and  even  Bishop,  you  will  find  them  recorded  in  Gouverneur 
Morris’s  inimitable  diaries,  where  Monseigneur  is  seen  to  warm 
Madame  de  Flahaut’s  bed  with  ‘a  warming  pan.’  If  you 
wish  to  learn  what  feelings  of  tenderness  and  friendship  lay 
beneath  the  crust  of  an  ambitious,  worldly,  and  even  pro¬ 
fligate  life,  you  may  turn  to  the  picture  Madame  de  Remusat 
has  left  us  of  one  of  the  more  genial  and  honourable  inti¬ 
macies  of  his  later  years.  But  of  these  things  this  book 
says  nothing,  and  we  shall  say  no  more.  It  is  mainly  a 
record  of  opinions  and  judgements  on  political  events  and 
public  affairs,  designed  to  show  that  an  extreme  mobility 
and  even  inconsistency  of  conduct  may  be  compatible  with 
some  definite  principles  of  action.  In  revolutionary  times 
M.  de  Talleyrand  held  that  no  Government,  as  such,  could 
claim  an  indissoluble  allegiance,  the  Governments  them¬ 
selves  being  transitory  and  ephemeral,  all  perishing  in 
succession  by  their  own  faults.  He  therefore  attached  to 


which  appeared  to  be  the  realisation  of  their  hopes  of  constitutional 
government,  and  they  deemed  the  Revolution  to  be  finally  closed,  not 
loreseeing  that  in  another  generation  it  was  destined  to  resume  its 
fatal  course. 
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his  last  will  a  profession  of  political  opinion,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  general  defence  of  his  conduct  in  life,  and  which 
forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to  these  remarks. 

Having  been  secularised  by  the  Pope,  he  adds : — 

‘  I  considered  myself  free,  and  my  situation  required  that  I  should 
find  my  way.  I  did  so  alone,  for  I  did  not  wish  my  future  to  be 
linked  to  any  political  party,  for  they  none  of  them  tallied  with  my 
views.  I  carefully  considered  the  matter  and  decided  on  serving 
France  for'  her  sake  alone,  in  whatever  situation  she  might  be  placed  : 
some  good  was  to  be  done  in  each.  Therefore  I  do  not  blame  myself 
for  having  served  all  the  political  parties  which  ruled  France,  from  the 
Directory  to  the  government  existing  .at  the  time  of  my  writing  th  is. 
After  the  horrors  of  the  lievolution,  all  that  was  calculated  to  lead,  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  order  and  security  was  useful ;  and,  at  that  time, 
sensible  men  could  wish  for  nothing  more. 

‘  To  restore  monarchical  institutions  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  in 
the  state  in  which  France  then  w.a3.  To  do  so,  intermediate  forms  of 
government — several  of  them — were  needed.  One  could  not  expect 
even  the  shadow  of  royalty  in  the  Directory ;  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  must  predominate  there,  and  so  it  did,  in  reality,  though  in  a 
milder  form :  but,  by  reason  of  this  spirit,  that  government  was  not  to 
last  long.  It  paved  the  w.ay  I'or  the  Consulate,  which  already  con¬ 
tained  the  principle  of  royalty,  though  as  yet  in  disguise.  Some  good 
was  to  be  done  there ;  that  form  of  government  possessed  a  remote,  it 
is  true,  but  real  resemblance  to  monarchy. 

‘  The  imperial  rule  which  followed  was  more  like  an  autocracy  than 
a  regular  monarchy.  This  is  true,  but  at  the  time  when  Bonaparte 
put  the  crown  on  his  head,  war  with  England  was  raging  again ;  other 
wars  were  imminent ;  the  spirit  of  faction  was  rampant,  and  the  safety 
of  the  country  might  have  been  jeopardised  if  its  ruler  had  confined 
liimself  to  the  exercise  of  the  sole  prerogatives  of  a  simple  king.  I 
therefore  served  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  I  had  done  the  Consul 
Bonaparte  :  I  served  him  with  loyalty,  so  long  as  I  could  believe  him 
exclusively  devoted  to  France.  But,  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  enter  on 
the  revolutionary  path  which  led  him  to  ruin,  I  left  the  cabinet,  and 
for  that  he  never  forgave  me. 

‘  In  1814,  the  Bourbons,  with  whom,  since  1791,  I  had  had  no 
relations,  were  recalled.  They  were  so,  for  the  only  reason  that  their 
reign  was  deemed  more  favourable  than  any  other  to  the  rest  so 
much  needed  by  France  and  by  Europe.  I  have  related,  in  my 
Memoirs,  the  chief  part  I  played  in  that  gre.at  event,  and  the  rather 
bold  steps  I  took  in  those  memorable  days.  The  recall  of  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  not  the  acknowledgement  of  pre-existing 
rights.  If  they  so  construed  it,  it  was  neither  on  my  advice,  nor  with 
my  assent ;  for  here  is  my  opinion  on  the  matter. 

‘  Monarchs  are  such  only  by  virtue  of  public  instruments  which  con¬ 
stitute  them  the  heads  of  civil  society.  These  instruments  are,  it  is 
true,  irrevocable  for  each  monarch  and  for  his  posterity  so  long  as  the 
reigning  monarch  keeps  within  the  limits  of  his  own  province ;  but  if 
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he  attempts  to  go  beyond  it,  he  loses  all  right  to  a  title  which  his  own 
acts  either  have  belied  or  would  soon  belie.  Such  being  my  opinion, 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  disclaim  it  in  order  to  accept  the 
functions  which  I  have  discharged  under  various  governments. 

*  As  I  now,  in  my  eighty-second  year,  call  to  mind  the  numerous 
events  of  my  political  life,  which  has  itself  been  long,  and  weigh  them, 
on  the  eve  of  entering  into  eternity,  I  find  as  the  result : — 

‘  That  of  all  the  governments  I  have  served,  there  is  not  one  to 
which  I  have  not  given  more  than  I  have  received. 

‘  That  I  have  never  abandoned  any,  till  it  had,  first  of  all,  aban¬ 
doned  itself. 

‘  That  I  have  never  considered  the  interest  of  any  party,  my  own,  or 
those  of  my  friends,  before  the  true  interests  of  France,  which  besides 
are  never,  in  my  opinion,  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  Europe.’ 
(.Vol.  i.  pp.  viii-x.) 

This  profession  of  political  faith  or  faithlessness  (for  it  may 
have  either  sense)  is  followed  by  the  very  precise  directions 
given  by  the  Prince  to  M.  de  Bacourt  and  the  Duchesse  de 
Sagan,  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  publication  of  the 
‘Memoirs,’  after  an  interval  fixed  by  the  writer  at  thirty 
years.  Both  these  literary  legatees  died,  as  was  not  im¬ 
probable,  before  that  term  expired,  and  the  manuscripts 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  notary  and  an  avocat  (M.  Andral), 
named  by  them,  and  subsequently  to  the  present  Due  de 
Broglie.  But  M.  de  Bacourt  had  employed  the  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  his  own 
in  sedulously  collecting,  arranging,  annotating,  and  even 
copying  with  his  own  hand  these  so-called  ‘  Memoirs.’  He 
also  extended  the  term  of  publication  to  fifty  years.  The 
result  of  his  labours  is  contained  in  four  folio  volumes, 
described  in  M.  de  Bacourt’s  will  as — 

‘  Quatre  volumes,  relies  en  peau,  qui  sont  la  seule  copie  authentique 
et  complete  des  Memoires  du  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  fivite  par  M.  de 
Bacourt  d’apris  les  manuscrits,  les  dictees  et  les  copies  dont  M.  de 
Talleyrand  lui  avait  indique  I’emploi.’ 

The  Duchesse  de  Sagan  annexed  to  each  volume  a  similar 
voucher.  These,  then,  are  the  papers  transmitted  to  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  the  first  part  of  which  he  has  now  given  to 
the  world  with,  we  doubt  not,  the  most  complete  and 
scrupulous  fidelity.  But  it  must  strike  every  reader  that 
what  we  have  before  us  is  M.  de  Bacourt’s  copy.  Madame 
de  Sagan  calls  it  ‘  la  seule  copie  originate,  complete  et 
‘  fidele  ’  of  the  Memoirs ;  and  the  word  ‘  copie  ’  in  French 
means  strictly  a  thing  copied,  and  not,  as  it  might  in  English, 
a  duplicate  of  the  work.  From  what,  then,  was  this  copy 
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made?  And  where  are  the  original  manuscripts,  whether 
written  or  dictated  by  the  Prince?  It  is  not  credible 
that  M.  de  Bacourt  should  have  destroyed  the  ‘materials 
which  he  had  collected  and  on  which  he  worked.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  he  discharged  with  conscientious  fidelity 
his  duty  as  editor  of  the  papers,  which  were  probably  left 
in  a  confused  state,  some  in  France  and  some,  we  believe, 
in  England.  But  the  work  of  an  editor  is  a  mere  super¬ 
structure  on  the  work  of  the  author ;  and  it  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  the  words  ‘  copie  originale,  complete  et 

*  fidele  ’  apply  not  only  to  M.  de  Bacourt’s  ‘  four  volumes 

*  bound  in  leather,’  but  to  the  documents  of  the  Prince  which 
his  literary  executors  must  have  had  before  them,  and  that 
these  documents  are  still  in  existence,  as  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  contain  matter  which  M.  de  Bacourt  did  not  copy 
or  reserve  for  publication.  The  responsibility  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie  is,  of  course,  strictly  limited  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  copy  placed  in  his  hands.  No  one  doubts  the  authenticity 
of  what  is  now  published.  But  some  further  evidence  is 
required  to  establish  the  integrity  and  completeness  of  the 
copy  made  by  M.  de  Bacourt;  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  far  the  writings  of  the  Prince  were  ‘  arranged  ’ 
by  his  executors.’ 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  a  miserable  childhood.  At  four 
years  old  the  clumsiness  of  a  nurse  lamed  him  for  life,  and 
sent  him  halting  into  the  world.  Neglected  by  his  parents, 
whom  he  scarcely  ever  saw,  the  only  member  of  his  family 
who  showed  him  any  marks  of  affection  was  his  great-grand¬ 
mother,  Madame  de  Chalais,  with  whom  he  spent  at  Chalais 
his  early  boyhood,  where  he  learnt  to  read  and  write,  and 
speak  the  patois  of  the  Charente.  At  eight  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  for  some  years  to  the  College  d’Harcourt,  where  he 
was  to  learn  as  little  as  became  a  high-born  nobleman  of 
that  day;  and  thence  evenhially  to  St.-Sulpice  to  prepare 
for  the  priesthood,  into  which  he  was  thrust  without  the 
slightest  inclination  of  his  own. 

‘  I  spent  three  years  at  Saint-Siilpicc  College,  and  hardly  spoke  at 
all  during  the  whole  time  ;  people  thought  I  was  supercilious  and  often 
reproached  me  with  being  so.  This  seemed  to  me  so  to  point  out  how 
little  they  knew  me,  that  I  deigned  no  reply ;  they  then  said  that  my 
arrogance  was  beyond  all  endurance.  Good  Heavens  I  I  was  neither 
arrogant  nor  proud  :  I  was  merely  a  harmless  young  man,  extremely 
miserable  and  inwardly  irritated.  People  say,  I  often  thought  to  my¬ 
self,  that  I  am  fit  for  nothing.  .  .  .  Fit  for  nothing.  .  .  .  After  giving 
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way  to  despondency,  for  a  few  moments,  a  strong  and  comforting 
feeling  cheered  me,  and  I  discovered  that  I  was  Jit  for  something,  even 
for  good  and  noble  deeds.  What  forebodings,  a  thousand  times  dis- 
pelled,  did  not  then  cross  my  mind,  always  placing  me  under  a  spell 
which  I  was  unable  to  explain  ! 

‘  The  library  of  Saint-Sulpice  College  had  been  enriched  by  gifts 
from  Cardinal  de  Fleury ;  its  works  were  numerous  and  carefully 
selected.  I  spent  my  days  there  reading  the  productions  of  great 
liistorians,  the  private  lives  of  statesmen  and  moralists,  and  s.  few 
poets.  I  was  particularly  fond  of  books  of  travels.  A  new  land,  the 
dangers  of  a  storm,  the  picture  of  a  wreck,  the  description  of  a  country 
bearing  traces  of  great  changes,  sometimes  of  upheavals,  all  this  had 
deep  interest  for  me.  Sometimes,  when  I  considered  these  voyages  to 
distant  lands,  these  dreadful  scenes  described  so  vividly  in  the  writings 
of  modern  explorers,  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  lot  was  not  so  hopeless 
as  I  had  thought.  A  good  library  affords  true  comfort  to  all  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  soul. 

‘  My  third  and  really  useful  education  dates  from  this  time,  it  was 
self-taught  in  lonely  silence ;  as  I  was  always  face  to  face  with  the 
author  whose  work  I  was  reading,  and  could  only  use  my  own  judge¬ 
ment,  it  nearly  always  happened  that,  when  my  opinions  differed  from 
those  of  another,  I  thought  mine  the  right  one.  My  ideas  thus 
remained  personally  my  own  :  the  books  I  read  enlightened  my  mind, 
but  never  enslaved  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  in  so  acting  I  was 
right  or  wrong,  I  merely  state  Avhat  I  was.  Such  lonely  self-tuition 
must  have  some  value.  If  injustice,  whilst  developing  our  faculties, 
has  not  embittered  our  hearts  too  much,  we  derive  greater  comfort 
from  lofty  thoughts  and  noble  impulses,  we  feel  stronger  in  confronting 
life’s  trials.  A  feeling  of  hope,  vague  and  indescribable,  like  all  youth¬ 
ful  passions,  excited  my  mind :  I  never  allowed  it  to  rest.’  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  15,  IG.) 

These  years  at  St.-Sulpice  were  years  of  self-education  to 
the  young  aspirant,  and  he  must  have  made  an  uncommon 
use  of  them,  not  indeed  with  a  view  to  his  sacred  profession, 
but  to  the  business  of  life,  for  he  seems  to  have  emerged 
from  the  cloister  a  financier,  an  economist,  and  a  politician. 
The  Church,  he  soon  discovered,  had  also  its  politics  and 
its  temporal  affairs,  and  to  these  subjects  he  without  re¬ 
luctance  devoted  himself. 

In  1775,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  the  province  of 
Reims,  and  made  by  his  uncle.  Cardinal  de  la  Roche- Aymon, 
the  Promoter  of  that  assembly.  This  led  to  his  becoming 
Agent-General  of  the  Clergy,  an  office  which  consisted  in 
representing  the  interests  of  that  body  in  all  that  related  to 
the  revenues  and  privileges  of  the  Church.  The  details  of 
these  transactions  have  lost  their  interest,  but  they  show 
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that  Talleyrand  entered  upon  his  duties  at  once  in  the  spirit 
of  a  reformer  and  an  economist.  He  proposed  the  suppression 
of  lotteries.  He  advocated  an  increase  of  the  stipend  of  the 
lower  clergy,  and  he  watched  over  the  interests  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  Bank  of  Discount,  and  even  drew  up  the 
report  on  that  institution  for  the  shareholders. 

‘  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  was,  strictly  speaking,  connected 
with  public  affairs.  I  prefaced  my  report  by  a  speech  in  which  I 
had  applied  myself  to  set  forth  all  the  advantages  of  public  credit ;  I 
laid  stress  on  its  importance;  I  established  the  fact  that  all  was 
possible  to  one  who  possessed  a  large  credit ;  that  credit  alone  suffices 
for  all  the  needs  of  commerce,  of  large  trading  establishments,  of 
manufactures,  and  so  on.  After  having  set  forth  all  the  advantages 
of  credit,  I  spoke  of  the  means  of  obtaining  and  of  preserving  it.  I 
remember  that,  in  this  paper,  I  was  so  pleased  to  make  known  all  the 
various  uses  of  which  credit  is  susceptible,  that  I  made  use  of  a  host 
of  expressions  which  are  only  employed  to  depict  the  most  timid  and 
delicate  sentiments.  An  old  banker,  named  liilliet,  a  regular  Genevese, 
who  listened  to  me  with  attention,  learned  with  extreme  pleasure, 
which  he  expressed  by  the  roughest  gestures,  that,  in  paying  exactly 
his  bills  of  exchange,  he  did  something  so  very  fine  that  it  could  only 
be  expressed  in  the  language  of  imagination.  He  came  to  me,  and 
begged  me  as  he  pressed  my  hands  to  allow  him  to  copy  that  part  of 
my  speech.  His  enthusiasm  became  useful,  for  he  repeated  so  badly 
what  1  had  just  said,  that  I  deemed  it  quite  out  of  place,  and  left  it  out 
in  the  printed  text. 

‘  From  the  advantages  of  credit,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  I 
turned  at  last  to  the  special  institutions  which  facilitate,  accelerate,  and 
simplify  all  its  transactions  while  hastening  and  ensuring  its  progress.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  43.) 

After  this  exordium  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised, 
though  he  may  be  disappointed,  to  find  that  the  first  part  of 
this  work  is  mainly  devoted  to  questions  of  political  economy, 
and  that  he  must  begin  his  acquaintance  with  the  future 
diplomatist  and  statesman  in  the  guise  of  a  financier.  But  it 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  practical  intelligence  of 
Talleyrand  that  he  discusses  all  these  questions  with  a 
freedom  and  originality  far  ahead  of  the  times  preceding  the 
Kevolution.  This  semi-clerical  priest,  on  whom  Pius  VI. 
would  have  bestowed  a  cardinal’s  hat  but  for  the  inter¬ 
position  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  always  his  enemy, 
had  mastered  the  intricacies  of  banking,  credit,  currency, 
trade,  and  taxation.  He  was  a  declared  free-trader;  he 
anticipated  the  extension  of  French  commercial  interests  in 
the  Mediterranean;  and  he  desired  to  maintain  a  sort  of 
level  between  the  industries  of  all  civilised  countries.  On 
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the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  M.  de 
Calonne  had,  with  his  usual  negligence  and  presumption, 
neglected  to  prepare  the  reports  he  was  called  upon  to  make 
to  that  body.  Nothing  existed  but  a  few  memoranda. 
Talleyrand  and  his  friends,  at  the  request  of  the  minister, 
set  to  work.  Talleyrand  wrote  the  report  and  bill  on  the 
corn  law,  and  contributed  to  those  on  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  clergy  and  on  statute  labour.  In  a  week  they 
accomplished  with  tolerable  success  a  task  which  M.  de 
Calonne  had  neglected  for  five  months. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  high  repute  which 
Talleyrand  had  at  an  early  age  acquired  as  a  man  of 
business.  He  entered  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  an 
economist  rather  than  a  politician,  and  the  numerous 
measures  of  reform  which  he  proposed  there  were  all  of  a 
practical  character.  These  details  are  not  amusing,  but 
they  are  of  value  to  history,  and  they  justify  the  influence 
Talleyrand  acquired  in  the  Assembly,  although  he  has  said 
less  of  his  career  there  than  might  be  desired.  In  that  body 
there  were  four  men  on  whom  the  destinies  of  France  might 
be  said  to  depend :  Necker,  still  in  power,  Lafayette,  Mira- 
beau,  and  Talleyrand ;  two  of  them  men  of  good  character, 
but  weak  abilities ;  two  of  them  men  of  great  ability,  but 
indifferent  private  character.  To  these  names  we  ought  in 
justice  to  add  those  of  Sieyes  and  Eooderer,  who  were 
superior  to  Talleyrand  and  Mirabeau  as  men  of  letters,  but 
inferior  as  men  of  action  and  of  influence.  In  October  1789 
an  attempt  was  made  to  form  an  administration  which 
should  include  several  of  them.  In  that  administration 
Talleyrand  was  to  have  been  the  Minister  of  Finance,  or  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  project  failed  from  the  mutual  distrust 
of  these  eminent  persons,  all  of  whom  were  equally  detested 
by  the  Court.  No  government  could  be  formed.  Louis  XVI. 
remained  virtually  without  a  minister,  and  the  Eevolution 
ran  its  course.  It  had,  Talleyrand  says,  ‘  no  authors,  no 
‘  leaders,  and  no  guides.’ 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Talleyrand  retained  the 
bishopric  of  Autun  till  1791,  and  in  that  capacity,  as  con¬ 
secrating  prelate,  he  transmitted  the  apostolical  succession  to 
the  first  two  constitutional  bishops.  He  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  his  bishopric,  and  was  eventually  released  by  the 
Pope  from  his  orders.  ‘  I  placed  myself  at  the  disposition 
‘  of  events,  and,  provided  I  remained  a  Frenchman,  all  else 
‘  contented  me.  The  Eevolution  promised  new  destinies  to 
*  the  nation ;  I  followed  its  course,  and  I  ran  my  chance.’ 
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In  the  Constituent  Assembly  M.  de  Talleyrand  belonged 
to  no  political  party.  He  was  too  liberal  a  reformer  for  the 
monarchists ;  he  condemned  the  emigration  ;  and  he  foresaw 
that  the  cause  of  monarchy  was  already  lost.  But  he 
abhorred  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  dreaded 
the  fate  impending  over  the  royal  family.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  best  chance  of  saving  the  King  lay  ip  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  from  foreign  powers  a  promise  of 
disarmament  and  a  policy  of  neutrality,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  went  to  London. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  these  papers  M.  de 
Talleyrand  has  left  no  record  of  that  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  journey,  but  fortunately  this  omission  is  amply  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  publication  of  his  own  official  correspondence 
from  London,  which  we  owe  to  the  researches  of  M.  Pallain 
in  the  French  archives. 

These  documents,  which  are  honafide  contemporary  history, 
are  far  more  valuable  than  any  part  of  the  ‘  Memoirs  ’  them¬ 
selves.  Talleyrand  arrived  in  London  on  January  21,  1792. 
His  mission  bore  a  private  character,  because,  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly,  he  could  not  hold  any  public 
office  or  appointment,  and  his  only  credential  was  a  note  of 
introduction  from  M.  de  Lessart  to  Lord  Grenville  in  these 
words : — 

‘  Comme  il  a  etc  i  port(5e  d’etudier  nos  rapports  politiques,  surtout 
ceux  que  nous  avons  avec  I’Angleterre,  je  desire  que  Votre  Excellence 
veuille  bien  s’en  entretenir  avec  lui,  et  je  suis  assure  d’avance  qu’il 
la  convaincra  de  notre  d^sir  de  maintenir  et  de  fortifier  la  bonne  intelli¬ 
gence  qui  subsiste  entrc  les  deux  royaumes.’ 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  very  cursory  notice  of  this 
important  mission  in  the  ‘  Memoirs  ’  and  in  the  note  affixed 
to  it  by  the  translator.  Talleyrand  came  twice  to  London. 
In  January  he  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  Due  de  Biron,  in 
a  private  capacity.  He  returned  to  Paris  on  March  9,  and 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  a  ministerial  crisis.  M.  de  Lessart  had 
been  removed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dumouriez.  On  April  20 
a  second  mission  was  despatched.  Chauvelin  was  then  duly 
appointed  Minister  to  the  Court  of  London  with  a  letter  from 
Louis  XVI.  to  George  III.,  in  which  it  was  expressly  stated 
that  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  associated  with  the  Minister.  It 
was  perfectly  understood  that  Chauvelin,  who  was  young, 
was  to  be  the  mere  figure-head  of  the  mission,  and  that 
Talleyrand  was  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  The  instructions 
to  the  two  diplomatists  were  in  all  probability  drawn  up  by 
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Talleyrand  himself.  They  are  now  published  by  M.  Pallain, 
and  are  a  very  masterly  State  paper.  Talleyrand  returned  to 
Paris  in  July,  just  before  the  events  which  frustrated  all  his 
hopes  of  peace.  Chauvelin  remained  in  London,  but  with 
no  diplomatic  character  after  the  dethronement  of  the  King. 

In  the  spring  of  1792  the  French  Eevolution  had  not 
acquired  the  intense  violence  and  brutality  which  marked  the 
close  of  that  year.  Louis  XVI.  was  still  on  the  throne;  the 
Constitution  of  1791  was  in  force;  war  had  not  yet  broken 
out,  though  it  was  evidently  impending  on  the  Continent. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  courteously  received  on  his  first  arrival 
by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was  presented  at  Court, 
where  the  King  was  cold  and  the  Queen  uncivil.  The 
intimacies  he  contracted  were  chiefly  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  Whig  party,  who  sympathised  with  the 
Revolution  in  France,  and  perhaps  this  circumstance  told 
against  his  influence  with  the  Government.  But  he  found 
in  the  English  ministers  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
peace.  The  military  estimates  had  just  been  reduced; 
and  they  listened  with  favour  to  his  eloquent  plea  for  the 
neutrality  of  this  country,  which  was,  in  fact,  their  own 
policy.  The  hope  of  establishing  a  close  union  between 
France  and  England  on  the  basis  of  liberal  constitutional 
principles  and  common  commercial  interests  had  been 
emphatically  proclaimed  by  Mirabeau,  and,  after  his  death, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  inherited  that  policy.  In  spite  of  all  that 
occurred  in  subsequent  years,  when  Talleyrand  was  the 
unscrupulous  adviser  of  our  worst  enemies,  we  trace  through¬ 
out  his  career  the  fixed  opinion  that  the  alliance  of  France 
and  England  is  essential  to  their  security  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  This  was  the  cause  he  pleaded  with  con¬ 
summate  ability  and  eloquence  in  the  long  conversation  with 
Lord  Grenville  which  he  reports,  literally,  to  M.  de  Lessart  in 
his  despatch  of  February  17,  1792.  We  wish  it  were 
possible,  within  our  limits,  to  quote  that  masterly  paper.* 
It  gives  a  higher  impression  of  his  ability  than  anything  to 
be  found  in  his  later  reminiscences.  He  pleaded  for  the 
neutrality  of  England  in  the  approaching  contest,  but  the 
neutral  proclamation  of  May  25  would  probably  have  been 
issued  in  any  case  on  the  breaking  out  of  war  on  the 
Continent ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  (with  M.  Sybel) 
that  it  was  extorted  from  the  British  Government  by 
Talleyrand,  or  that  it  affected  the  independence  of  the 


*  See  Pallaia’s  ‘  Mission  de  Talleyrand  a  Londres,’  p.  98. 
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Low  Countries,  or  that,  as  has  been  stated,  any  treaty  of 
neutrality  was  signed.  He  strenuously  urged  upon  Lord 
Grenville  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  privateering,  which 
he  had  previously  attacked  in  the  National  Assembly  with 
some  success. 

On  July  5,  however,  he  returned  to  Paris,  only  to  witness 
the  overthrow  of  whatever  hopes  of  a  peaceful  settlement  re¬ 
mained.  August  10  dethroned  the  King,  destroyed  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  let  loose  the  revolutionary  torrent.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  defend,  and  within  a  few  days  his  own  life 
would  have  been  in  imminent  danger.  Talleyrand  succeeded 
with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  Danton  a  passport  for 
England,  under  pretext  of  treating  a  question  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  he  left  his  country,  not  as  an  emigre,  but 
as  a  patriot  in  exile,  who,  for  the  time,  had  lost  the  last 
chance  of  saving  the  monarchy  and  maintaining  peace. 
M.  de  Lessart,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  from  London 
during  his  first  mission,  perished  in  the  massacres  of  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  a  few  days  afterwards. 

‘  I  solicited  a  temporary  mission  to  London  from  the  provisory 
executive.  As  the  object  of  my  mission,  I  chose  a  scientific  question 
with  which  I  was  somewhat  entitled  to  deal,  seeing  that  it  related  to  a 
motion  previously  made  by  me  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  My  aim 
was  to  establish  for  the  whole  kingdom  a  uniform  system  of  w’eights 
and  measures.  After  the  exactitude  of  this  system  had  been  vouched 
for  by  the  most  competent  men  of  Europe,  it  might  have  been  adopted 
by  the  diftcrent  nations.  It  was  therelcre  advisable  to  confer  with 
England  on  the  subject. 

‘  INIy  real  objeet  was,  however,  to  leave  France,  where  it  seemed  to 
me  useless,  and  even  dangerous,  to  stay  any  longer,  but  I  wished  to 
leave  the  country  with  a  regular  passport,  in  order  that  it  should  not 
be  closed  to  me  for  ever. 

‘  As  in  France,  the  tide  of  political  passions  ran  high  in  the  various 
cabinets  of  Europe.  It  was  thought  that  if  she  were  attacked  on  all 
sides.  Fiance  could  not  resist.  Only  dreaming  of  success,  they  decided 
to  wage  war  against  her.  The  advantages  they  expected  to  reap  by 
their  victory  were  such  as  to  cause  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  dangers  of 
the  royal  family.  It  was  then  that  the  Ilepublicans,  seeing  war  inevit- 
able,  took  the  initiative  in  declaring  it,  in  order  to  show  that  they  w  ere 
not  afraid  of  it. 

‘  I  resided  in  England  during  the  whole  of  the  dreadful  year  171)3 
and  a  portion  of  1794.  There  I  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  kind¬ 
ness  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whom  I  had  known  in  Paris ;  he 
was  a  nobleman  of  lofty  views,  gifted  with  abundant  and  lively  powers 
of  elocution.  He  was  still  free  from  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Some 
people  brought  against  him  the  commonplace  accusation  of  being  too 
clever ;  an  accusation  by  means  of  which,  in  England  as  well  as  in 
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France,  people  keep  at  a  distance  all  the  men  whose  superiority  gives 
them  umbrage,  and  this  is  really  the  only  reason  why  he  never  was 
in  office  again.  I  saw  him  often,  and  he  kindly  sent  me  word  every 
time  he  received  the  visit  of  some  distinguished  person  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  thought  I  should  be  pleased  to  make.  It  was  at  his  house  that 
I  met  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  doctors  Price  and  Priestley ;  there,  I 
also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Romilly,  Mr.  Robert 
Smith,  M.  Dumont,  Mr.  Bentham,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty,  the  son  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  at  this  time  was  already  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  hopes  of  England.  All  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  Avith  Avhich  gentle- 
man  I  had,  on  several  occasions,  been  on  intimate  terms,  did  their  best 
to  render  my  stay  in  London  as  pleasant  as  possible.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  169- 
171.) 

He  was  therefore  a  remote  spectator  of  the  horrors  of 
1793-94,  and  he  alleges  that  these  excesses  of  popular  fury 
leave,  and  deserve  to  leave,  no  impression  on  the  mind.  To 
so  frigid  and  methodical  a  politician  a  revolutionary  eruption 
had  no  meaning.  It  Avas  a  temporary  phenomenon.  His 
duty  was  to  stand  aside  till  it  had  passed  away. 

‘  I  confess  that  it  would  not  cause  me  the  slightest  concern  if  the 
details  of  this  awful  calamity  Avere  to  leave  no  trace  in  men’s  minds, 
for  they  are  of  no  historical  importance.  Indeed,  Avhat  teachings  could 
men  derive  from  deeds  performed  Avithout  aim  or  plan,  and  Avhich 
Avere  merely  the  outcome  of  ruthless  and  unruly  passions  ? 

‘  Teachings  of  all  kinds  are  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  facta  preceding  the  catastrophe,  and  for  the  investigation  of  Avhich 
every  material  exists ;  this  knowledge  Avill  disclose  the  numerous  and 
weighty  causes  of  the  revolution  ;  this  is  the  truly  profitable  way  of 
unfolding  men’s  actions,  for  it  bears  Avith  itself  lessons  equally  useful 
to  sovereigns,  to  the  upper  and  to  the  loAver  classes.  (Vol.  i.  p.  172.) 

But  he  expressed  very  decidedly  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Lans- 
doAviie,  dated  from  Kensington  Square,  October  3,  1792, 
Avhat  he  thought  of  the  recent  events  in  Paris.  The  passage 
is  Avorth  quoting  in  the  original: — 

‘  Quand  on  a  passe  les  deu.x  derniers  mois  a  Paris,  on  a  bicn  besoin 
de  venir  sc  rctrcmpcr  dans  la  conversation  dcs  homines  supericurs. 
Dans  un  moment  oil  Ton  a  tout  denature,  tout  perverti,  les  hommes 
qui  restent  fiddles  a  la  liberte  malgre  Ic  masque  de  sang  et  de  bone 
dont  d’atroces  polissons  ont  voile  les  traits,  sont  en  nombre  excessive- 
ment  petit.  .  .  .  Comprimes  depuis  deux  ans  entre  la  terreur  et  les 
defiances,  les  Fran^ais  ont  pris  I’habitude  des  esclaves,  qui  est  de  ne 
dire  que  ce  qu’on  pent  dire  sans  danger.  Les  clubs  et  les  piques 
tuent  I’cnergie,  habituent  a  la  dissimulation,  iv  la  bassesse,  et  si  on  laisse 
contracter  au  peuple  cette  infame  habitude  il  ne  verra  d’autre  bonheur 
quo  de  changer  de  tyran.’  (Pallain,  Mission  de  Talleyrand,  p.  419.) 
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It  has  never  been  explained  why  the  British  Government 
ordered  Talleyrand  to  leave  the  country,  which  sheltered  so 
many  emigres,  and  where  he  had  so  many  friends — all,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  Whig  party.  He  certainly  was  not  an  agent 
of  the  Eevolution,  and  his  life  would  not  have  been  worth  a 
day’s  purchase  if  he  had  been  cast  upon  the  shore  of  France. 
Leaving  England,  he  embarked  for  the  United  States,  the 
more  willingly  as  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the  sea.  The 
wide  horizon  of  the  ocean,  the  steady  progress  of  the  vessel, 
were  congenial  to  his  silent  but  somewhat  melancholy  medi¬ 
tations.  When  M.  de  Talleyrand  left  England  for  America, 
in  March  1794,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  President  Washington,  in  which 
the  following  expressions  occur : — ■ 

‘  j\I.  de  Talleyrand  is  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  first  families  in 
France.  He  was  bred  to  the  Church  on  account  of  an  accidental  lame¬ 
ness  at  his  birth,  and  must  have  succeeded  to  the  highest  honours  and 
emoluments  if  he  had  not  sacrificed  his  ambition  to  public  principle,  in 
which,  however,  he  preserves  so  much  moderation  as  never  to  pass  the 
line  of  a  constitutionalist,  which  exposes  him  to  the  hatred  of  the 
violent  party  now  predominating.  Ho  has  resided  in  England  near 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  has  conducted  himself,  to  my 
intimate  knowledge,  with  the  strictest  public  and  private  propriety,  so 
as  to  give  not  the  slightest  cause  of  jealousy,’ 

The  letter  is  published  in  the  ‘  Life  of  Lord  Shelburne,’  by 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzinaurice,  vol.  iii.  p.  515.  It  did  not, 
however,  produce  the  desired  effect ;  Washington  did  not 
receive  M.  de  Talleyrand :  probably  because  he  was  at  that 
very  time  engaged  in  embarrassing  negotiations  with  the 
French  Minister  in  the  United  States. 

No  pages  in  these  volumes  are  so  gracefully  written  in  the 
original,  or  are  to  us  so  interesting,  as  M.  de  Talleyrand’s 
personal  recollections  of  the  United  States  as  he  saw  them 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  within  five  years  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Fedei’al  Union.  They  combine  a  vivid 
picture  of  that  forest-clad  unexplored  land  with  a  most 
sagacious  forecast  of  the  future  character  of  the  American 
people.  On  leaving  Philadelphia  to  travel  inland, 

‘  I  was  struck  with  astonishment ;  at  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles’  distance  from  the  capital,  all  trace  of  men’s  presence  disappeared ; 
nature  in  all  her  primeval  vigour  confronted  us.  Forests  old  as  the 
world  itself ;  decayed  plants  and  trees  covering  the  very  ground  where 
they  once  grew  in  lu.xuriance  ;  others  shooting  forth  from  under  the 
debris  of  the  former,  and  like  them  destined  to  decay  and  rot ;  thick 
and  intricate  bushes  that  often  barred  our  progress  ;  green  and  luxu- 
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riant  grass  decking  the  banks  of  rivers ;  large  natural  meadows ; 
strange  and  delicate  flowers  quite  new  to  me  ;  and  here  and  there  the 
traces  of  former  tornadoes  that  had  carried  everything  before  them. 
Enormous  trees,  all  mowed  down  in  the  same  direction,  extending  for 
a  considerable  distance,  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful  force  of  these 
terrible  phenomena.  On  reaching  higher  ground,  our  eyes  wandered, 
as  far  as  the  sight  could  range,  over  a  most  varied  and  pleasant  picture. 
The  tops  of  trees  and  the  undulations  of  the  ground  which  alone  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  uniform  aspect  of  large  extents  of  country,  produce  a 
peculi.ar  effect.  In  the  face  of  these  immense  solitudes,  we  gave  free 
vent  to  our  imagination  ;  our  minds  built  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets ; 
the  mountain  forests  were  to  remain  untouched,  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  to  be  covered  with  luxuriant  crops,  and  we  could  almost  fancy 
we  saw  numerous  herds  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  valley  under  our  eyes. 
There  is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  thinking  of  the  future  when  travel¬ 
ling  in  such  countries.  Such,  said  I  to  myself,  was  the  place  where, 
not  very  many  years  ago,  Penn  and  two  thousand  emigrants  laid  the 
ibundations  of  Philadelphia,  and  where  a  population  of  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  people  is  now  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  Europe.  Such  was 
also  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  pretty  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 
whose  neat  houses  and  wonderfully  fertile  environs,  due  to  the  energy 
of  the  Moravian  brothers,  excite  the  admiration  of  all  visitors.  After 
the  peace  of  1783,  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  but  a  fishing  village ;  now 
spacious  and  elegant  dwellings  have  there  been  built  everywhere,  and 
dispute  the  ground  with  trees  whose  stumps  have  not  yet  been 
removed.  It  is  impossible  to  move  a  step  without  feeling  convinced 
that  the  irresistible  progressive  march  of  nature  requires  an  immense 
population  to  cultivate  some  day  this  large  extent  of  ground  lying  idle 
now  indeed,  but  which  only  wants  the  hand  of  man  to  produce  every¬ 
thing  in  abundance.  I  leave  to  others  the  satisfaction  of  foretelling  the 
prospects  of  those  countries.  I  confine  myself  to  noticing  that  it  is 
impossible  to  walk  a  few  miles  away  from  seaside  towns  without  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  lovely  and  fertile  fields  we  now  admire  were,  but  ten,  but 
five,  but  a  couple  of  years  ago,  mere  wildernesses  of  lorest.  Similar 
causes  must  produce  similar  effects,  especially  when  acting  with  ever 
increasing  power.  The  population  of  the  States  will  therefore  daily 
reclaim  some  fresh  portion  of  these  fallow  spaces,  the  area  of  which  far 
surpasses  that  of  the  ground  at  present  cultivated.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  176- 
178.) 

After  remarking  that  agriculture  is  the  chief  wealth  of 
society,  and  the  surest  barrier  against  revolutions,  because 
it  furnishes  constant  proofs  of  the  grand  results  of  simple, 
regular  work,  which  neither  hurries  nor  delays  in  anything, 
he  adds : — 

‘  In  times  of  revolutions,  rashness  is  regarded  as  skill,  and  exaggera¬ 
tion  as  greatness.  To  put  a  stop  to  them,  circumspection  must  replace 
audacity,  and  greatness  will  then  lie  in  moderation,  and  skill  in 
prudence.  A  government,  which  is  the  friend  of  liberty  and  averse  to 
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disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  must  strive  to  act  with 
moderation.  An  agricultural  nation  settles  down,  it  does  not  wish  for 
conquests.  Commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  always  longs  for  increase  of 
territory.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  179.) 

He  therefore  laments  the  tendency  of  the  American  people, 
which  he  already  remarked,  to  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise  and  speculation,  and  to  the  sordid  and  debasing 
pursuit  of  money,  whilst  ‘  nine-tenths  of  the  five  hundred 
‘  millions  of  acres,  comprising  the  territory  of  North  America, 
‘  are  still  untilled ;  and  he  adds  that  too  much  activity  is 
‘  devoted  to  business  and  not  enough  to  farming,  and  this 
‘  first  impulse  given  to  all  the  ideas  of  the  country  unsettles 
‘  its  social  establishment.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  two  winters  Talleyrand  spent  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  mind  and  character  placed  him, 
he  thought,  on  a  par  with  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
of  Europe,  not  even  excepting  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox ;  ahd  he 
records  a  remarkable  conversation  in  which  the  French 
visitor  defended  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  hoped  that 
a  time  would  come  to  introduce  ‘  liberal  equality  into  the 
‘  intercourse  of  nations.’  He  pointed  out  the  manifest 
advantage  of  an  exchange  between  the  crops  of  America 
and  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  But  Hamilton  was  a 
strong  protectionist.  He  contended  that  the  United  States 
only  needed  two  markets,  one  for  the  Northern  and  one  for 
the  Southern  States,  and  that  these  must  be  created  within 
their  own  boundaries.  In  fact,  he  anticipated  the  M'Kinley 
tariff  by  almost  a  century.  Talleyrand  remarks : — 

‘  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  ever  be  realised,  but  if  they  do, 
it  will  only  be  when  the  intrusive  and  invading  spirit  of  America  will 
have  ceased  to  alter  the  general  relations  of  the  American  people  with 
other  nations,  and  when,  by  a  judicious  regard  for  its  own  interests,  it 
will  endeavour  to  conquer  its  own  country  by  turning  to  every  possible 
advantage  the  vast  extent  of  territory  belonging  to  it.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  185.) 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Pallain  (or  rather  to  the  present 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  for  an  elaborate  letter  to  the  first 
Marquis,  dated  from  Philadelphia  in  February  1795,  in 
which  he  argues  that  in  spite  of  the  services  rendered  by 
France  to  the  Americans,  and  in  spite  of  the  lingering 
resentment  caused  by  the  War  of  Independence,  it  was  not 
to  France,  but  to  England,  that  the  true  inclinations  of 
the  American  people  must  point.  His  conclusion  is  that 
‘  America  is  English,  and  that  England,  not  France,  may 
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*  derive  from  the  United  States  all  the  benefit  which  one 
‘  nation  can  derive  from  the  existence  of  another.’  There 
is,  he  says,  in  the  representative  Constitution  of  England  a 
good  deal  of  republic,  and  a  good  deal  of  monarchy  in  the 
Executive  Power  of  the  Union.  The  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
are  drawn  together  by  their  common  language,  by  their 
laws,  and  above  all  by  their  interest.  France  has  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  offer ;  and  the  French  ministers,  M.  Ternan 
and  M.  Genet,  had  intrigued  against  the  Union  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  introduce  Jacobinism  into  the  United  States. 
These  are  remarkable  opinions  coming  from  a  French  states¬ 
man  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  are  tempted  to  quote  them, 
because  the  ‘  Memoirs  ’  now  published  contain  but  little  of 
equal  interest. 

In  1796  a  decree  of  the  Convention  authorised  M.  de 
Talleyrand  to  return  to  France,  and  he  reached  Paris  in 
September  of  that  year.  He  still  stood  aloof  from  politics, 
and  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  his  first  occupation  was  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Institute  (which  had  been  suppressed 
in  1792),  and  especially  of  the  ‘Academie  des  Sciences 
‘  Morales  et  Politiques,’  of  which  he  was  an  original  mem¬ 
ber.  He  read  to  that  learned  body  two  papers  on  the 
colonial  interests  of  France.  Forty  years  afterwards  his  last 
literary  effort  was  the  admirable  eloge  of  M.  Reinhard,  which 
is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘  Transactions  ’  of 
that  Academy — a  very  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects  an 
autobiographical,  paper. 

Madame  de  Staid  was  anxious  that  he  should  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Barras,  then  a  leading  member  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory.  After  some  hesitation  a  meeting  was  brought  about, 
under  singular  circumstances,  and  Talleyrand  says  ‘From 
‘  that  day  I  never  had  any  reason  to  regret  making  his 
‘  acquaintance.’  We  think  otherwise,  for  his  connexion 
with  Barras  changed  the  course,  if  not  of  his  opinions,  at 
least  of  his  life.  Down  to  that  moment  the  public  career  of 
Talleyrand  had  been  open  to  no  reproach.  In  the  National 
Assembly  he  had  been  the  consistent  advocate  of  pi-actical 
reforms  and  constitutional  monarchy.  He  had  opposed  the 
Girondins  in  their  desire  for  war,  and  the  Jacobins  in  their 
revolutionary  extravagance.  He  had  invariably  denounced 
the  criminal  passion  for  intervention  with  other  nations  and 
foreign  conquests  as  the  greatest  calamity  for  France.  He 
had  laboured  for  peace  under  the  monarchy,  and  when  that 
was  impossible  he  withdrew  into  exile. 

The  Directory,  which  he  found  established  on  his  return. 
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consisted  of  five  members,  two  of  whom,  Carnot  and  Bar- 
thelemy,  were  advocates  of  peace  and  moderation;  the  three 
others,  Barras,  Eewbell,  and  Lareveiiliere,  were  Jacobins. 
On  principle  Talleyrand  belonged  to  the  moderate  party ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  joined  the  latter.  By  a  singular  turn  of 
fortune  this  Directory,  which  was  the  most  incapable  and 
corrupt  government  ever  imposed  on  France,  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  field  by  the  greatest  soldier  of  modern  times, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  in  the  cabinet  by  the  most  subtle 
and  sagacious  of  diplomatists,  Charles  Maurice  de  Talley¬ 
rand.  Both  these  great  personages,  who  afterwards  held  in 
their  hands  the  fate  of  Europe,  owed  their  respective  ofiices 
as  general  and  as  minister  to  Barras.  Talleyrand  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  July  24,  1797. 

It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  importance  to  Europe. 
France  had  entered  upon  her  career  of  conquests  and  spolia¬ 
tion.  Italy  was  occupied  by  her  armies.  Preliminaries  of 
peace  had  been  signed  at  Leoben,  but  the  negotiations  for 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  were  going  on,  and  in 
fact  that  agreement  was  dictated  by  the  sword  of  Bonaparte 
more  than  by  the  pen  of  Talleyrand.  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  at  Lille  engaged  in  a  negotiation,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  some  of  the  French  commissioners,  and  defeated 
by  others.  At  the  very  same  time  the  Directory  was  pre¬ 
paring  General  Humbert’s  expedition  to  invade  Ireland.  And 
above  all  the  Directory  itself  was  on  the  verge  of  another 
revolution. 

‘  To  give  a  clear  conception  of  what  I  have  termed  the  ways  of  the 
Directory,  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient  to  relate  the  incidents  that 
marked  the  first  council  at  which  I  was  present.  A  quarrel  took  place 
between  Ciirnot  and  Barras;  the  latter  charged  his  colleague  with 
having  destroyed  a  letter  which  ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Directory.  They  were  both  standing.  Carnot,  putting  up  his  hand, 
said  :  “  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  that  is  not  so  I  ”  “  Do 
not  raise  your  hand,”  replied  Barras ;  “  blood  would  drip  from  it.” 
Such  were  our  rulers,  and  my  task  was  to  try  to  obtain  the  readmis¬ 
sion  of  France  to  the  councils  of  Europe,  whilst  such  men  were  in 
power.  Difficult  though  tins  great  undertaking  was,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  confront  it.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

Within  a  few  days  these  dissensions  broke  out  into  open 
violence.  The  elections  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had 
been  in  favour  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party.  The  Jacobin 
minority  arrested  their  colleagues  and  transported  them  to 
Cayenne  without  a  trial,  ‘  by  virtue  of  what  was  then  termed 
‘  a  law,’  on  the  18th  Fructidor.  ‘  From  the  highest  author!- 
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‘  ties  to  those  of  the  lowest  rank  there  was  scarcely  one  that 
‘  was  not  ai’bitrary  in  its  formation,  its  composition,  and 
‘  mode  of  action.  All  this  was  done  with  violence,  and  as 
‘  a  natural  consequence  nothing  could  last.’  Such  was  the 
government  under  which  Talleyrand  took  office.  The  demon 
of  power  must  have  entered  into  him,  for  he  broke  at  that 
one  blow  from  all  the  principles  of  his  former  life.  The 
circular  addressed  to  the  foreign  agents  of  the  Eepublic  in 
defence  of  that  atrocious  revolution,  which  it  ascribed  to  a 
non-existent  royalist  conspiracy,  is  a  prodigious  specimen  of 
republican  mendacity.  Once  in  office,  he  accepted  with 
apparent  enthusiasm  the  policy  of  the  Jacobins,  his  masters. 
But  here  again  we  have  to  depend  much  more  on  his  own 
despatches,  published  by  M.  Pallain,  than  on  any  revela¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  ‘  Memoirs.*  His  own  apology  is  in  the 
following  words : — 

‘  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  some  people,  not  in  the  days  I 
speak  of,  but  since  the  Kestoration,  considered  that  it  was  wrong  to  accept 
office  in  times  of  crisis  and  revolution,  when  it  is  impossible  to  work 
absolute  good.  Such  judgement  always  appears  to  me  most  superficial. 
In  the  affairs  of  this  world,  we  must  not  simply  consider  the  present. 
'That  which  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  but  a  very  small  import¬ 
ance,  whenever  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  that  which  is  produces 
that  tchich  shall  be ;  thus  indeed,  as  we  frame  the  present,  so  wilt  the 
future  be  shaped !  If  we  consider  matters,  w’ithout  prejudice  and, 
above  all,  without  envy,  we  plainly  see  that  men  do  not  always  accept 
office  so  as  to  gratify  their  personal  interests,  and  I  might  add  that  it 
is  no  mean  sacrifice  on  tlie  part  of  a  political  man  to  consent  to  being 
the  responsible  editor  of  other  people’s  lucubrations.  Selfish  and 
timorous  people  are  incapable  of  so  much  abnegation  ;  but,  I  repeat  it, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by  declining  official  posts,  in  times  of 
upheaval,  one  simply  affords  greater  facilities  to  the  enemies  of  public 
order.  He  who  accepts  does  so,  not  to  second  the  advocates  of  a 
state  of  affairs  to  which  he  is  opposed,  but  in  order  to  so  modify  their- 
.action  that  it  may  bo  profitable  to  the  future.  “.Em  touts  chose  ilfaut 
considvrer  la  Jin,”  said  good  old  La  Fontaine,  and  that  is  not  a  mere 
apologue.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  191,  192.) 

This  reflection  did  not  prevent  Eewhell  from  altering  his 
draft  despatches.  The  tone  assumed  at  Lille  became  more 
overbearing,  and  the  revolution  of  Fructidor  defeated  Lord 
Malmesbury’s  negotiation.  The  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Directory  affected  to  dispose  of  territories  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  with  supreme  authority ;  and  it  is  character¬ 
istic  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  accession  to  office  Talleyrand 
addressed  a  complimentary  letter  to  Bonaparte.  In  fact, 
for  the  next  ten  years  they  became  confederates.  Talleyrand 
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despised  and  detested  the  Directory — or,  as  he  called  it,  the 
Polyarchy — which  he  served;  and  he  early  discovered  in  the 
ambition  and  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  qualities  which  tended 
to  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  his  person.  Their  first 
meeting  took  place  when  the  young  general  came  to  Paris  to 
propose  the  conquest  of  Egypt  to  the  Directory,  and  is  thus 
described : — 

‘Iliad  never  seen  liim.  At  the  time  of  my  nomination  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  had  written  to  me,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  a  long  letter,  carefully  compiled,  in  which  he  wished  to 
appear  under  a  different  character  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto 
played  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  This  letter  is  sufficiently  interest¬ 
ing  to  make  one  wish  it  to  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  these 
[This  letter  is  unfortunately  lost.]  The  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
he  arrived  in  Paris,  he  sent  me  an  aide-de-camp  to  ask  at  what  hour  he 
could  see  me.  I  replied  that  I  awaited  his  leisure ;  he  fixed  the  next 
day  at  eleven  a  m.  I  informed  Madame  de  Staid  of  this;  she  was  in 
my  drawing-room  at  ten  o’clock.  There  were  also  some  other  persons 
whom  curiosity  had  attracted  thither.  I  remember  that  Bougainville 
was  there.  The  general  was  announced,  and  I  went  to  meet  him. 
While  crossing  the  room,  I  introduced  Madame  de  Staid  to  him,  but  he 
bestowed  very  little  attention  upon  her.  Bougainville  was  the  only 
one  whom  he  condescended  to  notice,  and  to  whom  he  paid  a  few 
compliments. 

‘  At  first  sight,  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  charming  face ;  so  much 
do  the  halo  of  victory,  fine  eyes,  a  pale  and  almost  consumptive  look, 
become  a  young  hero.  We  entered  my  study.  Our  first  conversation 
was  full  of  confidence  on  his  part.  lie  dwelt  in  kind  terms  on  my 
appointment  as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  insisted  on  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  him  to  correspond  with  a  person  of  a  different  stamp  from 
that  of  the  directors.  Almost  abruptly  he  said  to  me,  “  You  are  the 
nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  is  with  Louis  XVIII.”  (I 
noticed  that  he  did  not  then  say  with  the  Comte  de  Lille) ;  and  he 
added,  “  I  also  have  an  uncle  who  is  an  archdeacon  in  Corsica ;  it  was 
he  who  brought  me  up.  In  Corsica,  you  know,  an  archdeacon  is  like 
a  bishop  in  France.”  We  soon  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  which 
had  become  filled  with  visitors,  and  he  said  in  a  loud  voice  :  “  Citizens, 
I  appreciate  the  attentions  paid  to  me  ;  I  waged  war  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  as  well  as  I  could  made  peace.  It  now  rests  with  the  Directory 
to  turn  the  latter  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic.”  ’ 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  195-197.) 

On  July  18,  1798,  Talleyrand  presented  to  the  Directory 
a  memorial  on  the  relations  of  France  to  all  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe,  which  attests  his  entire  mastery  of  the 
subject.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  dwell  upon  it,  but  there 
is  one  passage  which  bears  remarkably  on  more  recent 
events  ;■ — 
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‘  Russia  without  trade  and  without  colonies  is  hardly  assailable  by 
any  Power  not  coterminous  with  her  empire.  In  the  best  days  of  our 
navy  we  should  not  have  dreamed  of  penetrating  into  the  Baltic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  An  expedition  to  Archangel  would  be  easier,  if 
the  North  Sea  were  not  occupied  by  our  enemies,  I  see,  therefore,  but 
one  point  on  which  we  can  touch  Russia,  but  that  point  is  the  most 
sensitive.  If  Bonaparte  establishes  himself  in  Egypt,  when  he  has 
despatched  a  portion  of  his  forces  against  the  English  in  India,  what 
should  prevent  the  French  fleet  entering  the  Black  Sea  in  union  with 
that  of  Turkey,  from  indemnifying  that  Power  for  the  occupation  of 
Egypt,  by  aiding  her  to  reconquer  the  Crimea,  a  country  much  more 
valuable  to  Turkey  than  a  province  which  has  been  abandoned  for 
ages  to  the  revolts  of  the  Beys  ?  There  will  not  always  be  a  strong 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Attacked  in  India,  threatened  on 
their  own  coasts,  struck  to  the  heart  by  the  progress  of  the  insurrection 
in  Ireland,  which  may  disorganise  their  naval  armaments,  they  will 
have  to  abandon  their  station  at  the  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
then  we  can  march  on  Constantinople,  where  everything  should  be 
done  to  secure  a  favourable  reception.  The  destruction  of  Cherson  and 
of  Sebastopol  would  be  the  just  punishment  of  the  insane  hostility  of 
Ihissia,  and  the  best  means  of  obtaining  from  the  Turks  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  our  establishment  in  Africa.’  {Ministere  sous  le  Dircctoire, 
p.  217.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intuitive  spirit  of  conquest 
and  adventure  in  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy  at  the  age  of 
eight-and-twenty,  it  is  apparent  from  tliese  papers  that  lie 
derived  from  Talleyrand  his  knowledge  of  the  political 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  even  some  of  the  schemes  which  fired 
his  ambition.  Perhaps  the  expedition  to  Egypt  originated 
with  the  statesman  more  than  with  the  general;  and 
as  the  ignominious  defeat  of  that  adventure  was  a  severe 
blow  to  their  hopes,  Talleyrand  took  advantage  of  a  series  of 
reverses  in  Italy  and  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Directory 
to  resign  his  oflBce  exactly  two  years  after  he  had  accepted 
it.  It  is  significant  that  within  three  months  (October  9, 
1 799)  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt. 

He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  due  to  his  victories,  and 
with  a  presentiment  of  his  political  services.  Sieyes  had 
said,  ‘  II  me  faut  une  epee,’  and  that  sword  was  Bonaparte. 
But  on  his  arrival  he  was  personally  unknown  to  all  the 
politicians  of  the  day  except  Barras,  and  Barras  was  his 
enemy.  He  first  met  Ecederer  at  a  dinner  given  by  Talley¬ 
rand,  and  it  was  by  the  combined  efforts  of  Talleyrand  and 
Rcederer  that  he  was  brought  into  confidential  relations  with 
Sieyes,  then  a  member  of  the  Directory.  These  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  who  placed  Bonaparte  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  Consular  throne.  In  that  Kevolu- 
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tion  Talleyrand  took  an  active,  though  an  occult,  part.  He 
relates  that  ‘  one  evening  General  Bonaparte  called  upon  me 
‘  to  discuss  the  preliminaries  of  his  coup  d’etat.''  The  con¬ 
versation  lasted  till  one  in  the  morning,  and  at  that  hour  the 
conspirators,  for  such  they  were,  were  alarmed  by  a  noise 
of  horses  and  carriages  in  front  of  the  house.  ‘  Bonaparte 
‘  turned  pale,  and  I  quite  believe  I  did  the  same.  We  at 
‘  once  thought  that  people  had  come  to  arrest  us  by  order  of 
‘  the  Directory.  I  blew  out  the  candles,  and  went  on  tiptoe 
‘  to  look  out.’  It  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  patrol  of  the 
police.  If  the  Directory  had  known  what  was  passing  in 
that  drawing-room,  it  would  have  changed  the  history  of 
Europe.  But  the  Directory  was  doomed  to  perish,  and  the 
18th  Brumaire  raised  Bonaparte  to  the  Consulate,  with  Sieyes 
and  Eoger-Ducos.  Talleyrand  suggested,  on  the  very  first 
day,  that  as  all  matters  connected  with  foreign  affairs  are 
essentially  secret,  they  should  be  transacted  exclusively 
between  the  First  Consul  and  himself,  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  These  men  thenceforward  held  continental  Europe 
in  their  grasp,  and  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  June  1800, 
gave  all  power  and  glory  to  the  new  Government. 

Sieyes  and  Talleyrand  both  took  office  under  the  First 
Consul,  though  Sieyes  soon  retired  into  private  life.  Thiers, 
who  had  an  aversion  to  Talleyrand,  ascribes  the  more 
important  role  to  Sieyes,  and  even  asserts  that  the  outcry 
against  Talleyrand  amongst  the  Republicans  was  so  loud 
that  Bonaparte  suspended  his  nomination  for  a  fortnight. 
This  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  passage  from  the 
‘  Memoirs  ’  we  have  just  cited.  To  Sieyes  was  allotted  the  task 
of  framing  the  new  Constitution,  and  he  evolved  from  his 
inner  consciousness  the  strange  fabric  of  the  An  VIII., 
which,  under  complicated  Republican  forms,  paved  the  way 
to  despotism.  But  Sieyes  was  a  political  ideologue — an 
abstract  theorician,  the  very  class  of  men  most  repugnant  to 
Bonaparte.  He  was  too  powerful  to  be  set  aside,  and  his 
Constitution  was  adopted  with  some  important  changes, 
after  which  he  scornfully  withdrew  from  public  affairs. 
Talleyrand  was  the  exact  opposite  of  his  metaphysical  con¬ 
temporary.  He  was  essentially  a  practical  politician,  and  he 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  First  Consul  and  of  France  pre¬ 
cisely  the  qualities  and  the  knowledge  which  were  most 
requisite  in  the  conduct  of  their  foreign  relations.  Writers 
like  M.  Thiers,  who  ascribe  everything  to  their  idol,  suppose 
that  Bonaparte  had  mastered  in  three  weeks  the  whole 
system  of  European  politics.  But  it  is  evident  from  the 
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works  before  us  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  early  Consulate 
was  impregnated  and  inspired  throughout  with  the  views  of 
Talleyrand,  and  to  him  alone  we  are  taught  to  attribute  the 
result — the  more  so  as  a  time  came  when  the  impetuous  will 
of  the  master  broke  through  the  precautionary  measures  of 
his  sagacious  minister. 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  a  remarkable  passage  from  the 
‘  L.oge  ’  of  M.  Reinhard,  in  which  Talleyrand  gives  us  his 
own  view  of  the  duties  of  a  Foreign  Minister : — 

‘  II  faut  qu’un  ininistre  des  affaires  etrangeres  soit  douo  d’une  sorte 
d’instinct  qui  I’avertissant  promptenient,  I’empeche  avant  toute  dis¬ 
cussion  de  jamais  se  compromettre.  II  lui  faut  la  faculte  de  se 
montrer  ouvert  en  restant  impenetrable ;  d’etre  reserve  avec  los  formes 
de  I’abandon,  d’etre  habile  j  usque  dans  le  choix  de  ses  distractions ;  il 
faut  que  sa  conversation  soit  simple,  variee,  inattendue,  toujours 
naturelle,  et  parfois  naive;  en  un  mot  il  ne  doit  pas  cesser,  un 
moment,  dans  les  vingt-quatre  heures,  d’etre  ministre  des  affaires 
etrangeres.  Cependant  toutes  ces  qualites,  quelcjne  rares  qu’elles 
soient,  pourraient  n’etre  pas  suffisantes,  si  la  bonne  foi  ne  leur  donnait 
une  garantie,  dont  elles  ont  presque  toujours  besoin.  Non,  la  diplo¬ 
matic  n’est  point  une  science  de  ruse  et  de  duplicite.  Si  la  bonne  foi 
est  nccessaire  quelque  part,  c’est  surtout  dans  les  transactions  politiques, 
car  c’est  elle  qui  les  rend  solides  et  durables.  On  a  voulu  confondre 
la  reserve  avec  la  ruse.  La  bonne  foi  n’autorisc  jamais  la  ruse,  mais 
elle  admet  la  reserve  ;  et  la  reserve  a  cela  de  particulier,  c’est  qu’elle 
ajoute  a  la  confiance.’ 

Such  was  M.  de  Talleyrand’s  legacy  of  advice,  delivered 
in  1838,  to  the  profession  he  loved.  It  deserves  not  to  be 
forgotten,  for  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  master. 

The  first  years  of  the  Consulate  restored  internal  order 
and  external  peace  to  France.  The  Peace  of  Lun^ville  with 
Austria  was  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens  with  England, 
with  reference  to  which  Talleyrand  said  to  Bonaparte  (who 
could  not  bear  to  hear  him  say  it)  that  he  would  willingly 
have  left  Malta  to  the  English,  provided  the  Treaty  had  been 
signed  by  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  instead  of  by  Mr.  Addington. 
One  of  his  first  measures  was  the  attempt  to  draw  Prussia 
into  alliance  with  France  by  the  mission  of  Duroc,  a  com¬ 
bination  to  which  Talleyrand  had  always  attached  great  im¬ 
portance.  He  powerfully  contribuLed  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  French  Republic  with  the  Papal  Court,  and  to  the  Con¬ 
cordat  which  restored  the  Church  of  Prance,  a  duty  which 
the  ex-Bishop  of  Autun  had  much  at  heart.  The  secularised 
territories  in  Germany  were  distributed  under  the  mediation 
of  France  and  Russia.  The  emigres  were  allowed  to  return. 
Not  a  few  of  the  Jacobins  forgot  their  aversion  to  personal 
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rule.  The  spirit  of  the  Consulate  was  for  a  time  one  of 
tolerance  and  moderation.  If  acts  of  violence  and  injustice 
Avere  committed,  M.  de  Talleyrand  glides  smoothly  over 
them  in  this  part  of  his  work,  and  we  may  hear  more  about 
them  hereafter.  But  as  to  the  annexation  of  Piedmont 
and  the  Swiss  Act  of  Mediation,  which  were  especially  re¬ 
sented  by  England,  they  were  opposed  by  him,  and  he  is  not 
altogether  silent  on  the  murder  of  the  Due  d’Enghien. 

‘  Until  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  may  have  com¬ 
mitted  many  faults,  for  Avhat  man  is  free  from  them  ?  But  none  of 
the  plans  he  had  conceived  were  such  that  any  true  and  patriotic 
Frenchman  could  have  felt  any  reluctance  to  contribute  to  their  execu¬ 
tion.  One  may  not  always  have  agreed  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
means  resorted  to  by  Bonaparte,  but  the  utility  of  the  aim  could  not  be 
contested,  being  simply,  on  the  one  hand,  to  bring  foreign  Avars  to  an 
end,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  close  the  revolutionary  era  by  re-esta¬ 
blishing  monarchy,  which,  in  my  candid  opinion,  it  Avas  then  impossible 
to  do  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  last  king. 

‘  The  Peace  of  Amiens  was  scarcely  concluded,  Avhen  Bonaparte 
began  to  give  up  moderation;  the  provisions  of  that  peace  had  not  yet 
been  carried  out,  Avhen  he  already  sowed  the  seeds  of  new  wars  Avhich, 
after  overwhelming  Europe  and  France,  were  to  lead  him  to  his  ruin. 

‘  Piedmont  ought  to  have  been  gi\'en  back  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
immediately  after  the  Peace  of  Luneville ;  it  was  merely  in  trust  in 
the  hands  of  France.  To  give  it  up  would  have  been  both  an  act  of 
strict  justice  and  a  very  wise  policy.  Bonaparte,  on  the  contrary, 
annexed  it  to  France.  I  made  vain  efforts  to  dissuade  him  from  such 
u  measure.  He  believed  his  personal  interest  required  him  to  do  so, 
his  pride  seemed  to  him  to  claim  that  arbitrary  step,  and  all  the 
counsels  of  prudence  failed  to  alter  his  mind  in  that  respect.’  (Vol.  i. 
p.  219.) 

‘  But  events  quickened  Bonaparte’s  resolution  to  transform  the  con¬ 
sulate  for  life  into  an  hereditary  monarchy.  The  English  had  landed 
on  the  coasts  of  Brittany  a  feAV  devoted  and  most  enterprising  emigre's. 
Bonaparte  took  advantage  of  this  new  royalist  plot,  in  which  he  flat¬ 
tered  himself  to  implicate,  at  the  same  time,  Dumouriez,  Pichegru,  and 
hloreau,  his  three  rivals  in  glory,  to  wrench  from  the  senate  the  title  of 
Emperor.  But  that  title,  which,  with  moderation  and  wisdom,  he 
would  just  as  well  have  obtained,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  soon, 
became  the  meed  of  violence  .and  crime.  He  ascended  the  throne,  but 
a  throne  besmeared  with  innocent  blood — blood  which  former  and 
glorious  recollections  made  dear  to  France. 

‘  The  violent  and  unexplained  death  of  Pichegru,  the  means  used  to 
obtain  the  conviction  of  Moreau,  might  be  put  to  the  account  of  policy ; 
but  the  assassination  of  the  Uuc  d’Enghien,  committed  solely  in  order, 
by  placing  himself  in  their  ranks,  to  make  sure  of  those  whom  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  caused  to  fear  all  manner  of  power  not  coming 
from  them,  thjs  assassination,  I  say,  could  be  neither  excused  ppr  for- 
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given,  nor  has  it  ever  been  so  ;  Bonaparte  has  therefore  been  reduced 
to  boast  of  it.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221.) 

In  the  third  part  of  this  work,  the  author  passes  rapidly  _ 
over  the  events  which  changed  the  face  of  Europe  ;  but  in 
all  of  them  he  had  a  considerable  share.  He  followed 
Napoleon  to  Austerlitz,  and  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Pres- 
burg  with  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  humiliating  Con¬ 
vention  with  Haugwitz,  which  settled  the  degradation  of 
Prussia  and  prepared  her  ruin  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  present  at  Tilsit  and  at  Erfurt,  as  we  have  related  in  a 
recent  article.  These  pages  add  little  to  the  w'ell-known 
history  of  these  transactions ;  but  the  intimate  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  Minister  and  the  Emperor,  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  which  we  have  also  had  occasion  to  review,  is  more 
explicit.  It  shows  with  what  degrading  servility  and 
sycophancy  Talleyrand  clung  to  the  Imperial  regime,  until  he 
discovered  that  the  uncontrollable  ambition  of  the  Emperor 
was  driving  the  Empire  to  ruin.  He  had  long  known  that 
Napoleon  ‘  was  fond  of  deceiving,  and  would  do  so  for  the 
‘  mere  love  of  it ;  apart  from  his  policy  his  instinct  would 
‘  have  made  it  a  necessity  for  him.’  To  how  many  of  these 
rases  had  Talleyrand  been  a  party?  The  decisive  blow 
which  led  to  the  resignation,  or  rather  dismissal,  of  the 
Minister,  was  the  attack  on  Spain. 

‘  The  emperor  had  spoken  to  me  several  times  of  his  project  of 
seizing  Spain.  I  opposed  this  plan  with  all  my  might,  showing  the 
immorality  and  the  dangers  of  such  an  undertaking.  He  always 
alleged,  as  an  excuse,  the  danger  which  a  diversion  of  the  Spanish 
government  would  cause  him,  if  he  should  meet  with  any  reverse  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  in  lUily,  and  he  quoted  to  me  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  on  the  occasion  of  the 
battle  of  Jena.  I  had  often  refuted  that  objection,  reminding  him 
that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  hold  the  Spanish  nation  responsible  for 
the  fault  of  a  man  ■whom  it  detested  and  despised,  and  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  him  to  overtlirow  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  than  to  seize 
Spain.  But  he  replied  to  me  that  the  idea  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
might  be  adopted  by  others,  and  that  he  would  never  be  safe  on  the 
Pyrenean  frontier.  It  was  then  that,  driven  into  a  corner  by  the  artful 
arguments  of  his  ambition,  I  proposed  to  him  a  plan  which  presented 
the  guarantees  of  security  which  he  was  pretending  to  look  for  in 
Spain.  I  advised  him  to  occupy  Ciitalonia  until  he  should  obtain 
maritime  peace  with  England.  “  You  will  declare,”  said  I  to  him, 
“  that  you  will  keep  that  pledge  until  the  peace,  and  by  so  doing  you 
will  hold  the  Spanish  government  in  check.  If  peace  should  be  de¬ 
ferred,  it  is  possible  that  Catalonia,  which  is  the  least  Spanish  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  might  become  attached  to  France ;  there  are 
historical  traditions  for  that ;  and  perhaps  it  might  become  definitely 
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united  with  France.  But  anything  further  that  you  may  do  will  one 
day  cause  you  bitter  regrets.”  I  did  not  convince  him,  and  he  mis¬ 
trusted  me  in  this  matter. 

‘As  I  have  just  said,  he  tempted  the  cupidity/  and  ambition  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  by  a  treaty  relative  to  a  dismembement  of 
Portugal. 

‘  That  treaty  was  negotiated  secretly  and  signed  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1807,  at  Fontainebleau,  by  General  Duroc,  and  Councillor 
Izquicrdo  (confidential  agent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace),  unknown  to 
M.  de  Champagny,  Foreign  Minister,  and  also  unknown  to  me, 
although  at  that  time  I  was  chief  Councillor  of  State,  and  was  residing 
at  Fontainebleau.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  21G,  247.) 

By  a  curious  turn  of  events,  Valen9ay,  the  residence  of 
Talleyrand,  became  the  abode  of  the  entrapped  Spanish 
princes.  They  were  received  there  with  the  most  punctilious 
deference,  and  under  the  courtly  hospitality  of  the  owner 
they  enjoyed  a  kind  of  liberty  they  had  never  known  near 
their  father’s  throne.  At  Madrid,  the  two  elder  princes 
were  not  allowed  to  walk  out  without  a  written  permission 
from  the  king.  Hunting,  riding,  and  dancing  were  forbidden 
them  in  Spain;  they  found  these  amusements  at  Valen9Jiy. 
Tlie  Emperor  heard  these  things  with  displeasure. 

‘  On  one  occasion  among  others,  taking  a  bantering  tone  with  me, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  while  looking 
at  me  with  a  mocking  air,  he  said  to  me,  “  Well,  you  sec  what  all 
your  predictions  as  to  the  difficulties  I  should  encounter  in  regulating 
the  affairs  of  Spain  according  to  my  views  have  amounted  to ;  I  have, 
however,  overcome  these  people  here ;  they  have  all  been  caught  in 
the  nets  I  spread  for  them,  and  I  am  master  of  the  situation  in  Spain, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Europe.”  Provoked  by  this  boasting,  so  little  justified 
in  my  eyes,  and  above  all  by  the  shameful  means  he  had  employed  to 
arrive  at  his  ends,  I  replied  to  him,  calmly,  that  I  did  not  see  things 
under  the  same  aspect  as  he,  and  that  I  believed  he  had  lost  more  than 
he  had  gained  by  the  events  at  Bayonne,  “  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?  ”  he  replied.  “  Dieii,"  I  said,  “  it  is  very  simple,  and  I 
will  show  you  by  an  example.  If  a  man  in  the  world  commits  follies, 
has  mistre.sses,  conducts  himself  badly  towards  his  wife,  does  even 
grave  wrongs  to  his  friends,  he  will  doubtless  be  blamed  ;  but  if  he  is 
rich,  powerful,  and  clever,  he  may  still  expect  to  be  treated  with  indul¬ 
gence  in  society.  If  he  cheats  at  gaming,  he  is  immediately  banished 
from  good  company,  which  will  never  pardon  him.”  The  emperor 
turned  pale,  remained  confused,  and  spoke  to  me  no  more  on  that  day ; 
but  I  can  say  that  from  this  moment  dated  the  rupture  which,  more  or 
less  marked,  took  place  between  him  and  me.  Never  after  did  he 
pronounce  the  name  of  Spain,  of  Valen9ay,  or  mine,  without  adding  to 
it  some  injurious  epithet  which  his  temper  furnished.  The  princes 
had  not  been  three  months  at  Valen9ay  before  he  already  believed  that 
he  saw  all  the  vengeances  of  Europe  proceeding  therefrom.  The 
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persons  who  surrounded  him  have  often  said  to  me  that  he  spoke  of 
Valen^ay  with  uneasiness,  whenever  his  conversation  or  questions  boro 
upon  that  place.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  288,  281).) 

The  Spanish  Princes  remained  at  Valen9ay  five  years,  but 
in  1808  Talleyrand  ceased  to  be  a  minister  of  Napoleon, 
though  he  retained  the  titular  office  of  Vice-Grand  Elector 
of  the  Empire.  He  retired  without  resentment,  but  not 
without  regret,  and  the  following  passage  is  probably  a 
genuine  expression  of  his  feelings  : — 

‘  Placed  for  so  many  years  in  the  very  midst  of  his  projects,  and  so 
to  say  in  the  very  crater  of  his  policy,  a  witness  to  all  that  he  did  or 
that  was  done  against  him,  there  was  not  much  credit  in  foreseeing 
that  all  the  countries  recently  placed  under  his  rule,  and  all  the  king¬ 
doms  newly  created  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  would  bo  the  first  to 
deal  a  blow  at  his  power.  Not  without  bitter  grief,  I  confess,  did  I 
witness  such  a  sight.  I  was  fond  of  Napoleon  ;  I  was  attached  to  his 
person,  notwithstanding  his  faults — when  he  first  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  the  world,  I  felt  attracted  towards  him  by  the  irresistible 
spell  peculiar  to  great  genius.  I  was  sincerely  grateful  to  him  for  the 
favours  he  had  bestowed  on  me.  Besides,  why  should  I  fear  to  say  it  ? 
I  had  shared  in  his  glory,  which  reflected  upon  all  those  who  assisted 
him  in  his  noble  work.  Thus  I  can  boast  of  having  served  him  Avith 
devotion  and,  as  far  as  I  Avas  able,  Avith  enlightened  devotion.  In  the 
days  AA’hen  he  stilt  listened  to  the  truth,  I  loyally  told  it  to  him  ;  I  told 
it  to  him  even  later,  Avhen  it  Avas  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  letting 
him  know  it ;  and  the  disfavour  that  my  candour  caused  me,  justified 
me,  in  my  conscience,  in  first  leaving  his  policy,  then  his  person, 
when  he  had  reached  the  point  of  imperilling  the  destinies  of  my 
country. 

‘  When  Napoleon,  casting  aside  every  reasonable  transaction,  thrcAV 
himself,  in  1812,  into  the  fatal  Russian  expedition,  any  well-balanced 
mind  could  almost  fix  the  date  when,  folloAved  up  by  those  powers  he 
had  humiliated,  and  forced  to  cross  the  Rhine  again,  he  would  lose  the 
prestige  with  which  fortune  had  hitherto  surrounded  him.  Napoleon 
vanquished,  Avas  doomed  to  disappear  from  the  world’s  stage ;  that  is 
the  destiny  of  vanquished  usurpers.  But  France  once  invaded,  what 
odds  there  would  be  against  her  !  What  means  could  thwart  the  evils 
Avhich  threatened  her  ?  What  form  of  government  should  she  adopt, 
if  she  resisted  such  a  catastrophe?  Those  were  serious  subjects  of 
meditation  for  all  good  Frenchmen.  To  consider  them  was  a  duty  for 
those  whom  circumstances,  or,  if  one  prefers,  their  ambition,  had 
already  called,  at  other  times,  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  future  of 
their  country.  It  is  what  for  several  years  I  believed  I  had  the  right 
to  do;  and  according  as  I  saAV  the  dreadful  issue  approaching,  I 
examined  and  combined  with  more  care  and  attention  the  resources 
that  would  remain  to  us.  This  Avas  neither  to  betray  nor  to  con¬ 
spire  against  Napoleon,  though  he  had  more  than  once  charged  me 
with  doing  sp.  I  have  never  conspired  in  jpy  life,  except  at  those 
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times  when  I  had  the  majority  of  France  for  an  accomplice,  and  when 
I  sought  with  her  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Napoleon’s  mistrust  of 
and  insults  to  me  cannot  change  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and  I  proclaim 
it  loudly,  he  never  had  a  dangerous  conspirator  against  him  but 
himself.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  100,  101.) 

The  second  volume  of  the  ‘  Memoirs  ’  now  published  re¬ 
lates,  therefore,  exclusively  to  transactions  subsequent  to  the 
Prince’s  retirement. 

It  might  have  been  foreseen  that  the  delay  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  more  (for  these  ‘Memoirs’  are  believed  to  have  been 
written  in  1816)  would  inevitably  cause  them  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  by  other  and  more  elaborate  publications.  This  has 
been  the  case.  One  of  the  first  important  contests  in 
which  Napoleon  engaged  in  1809  was  his  struggle  with  tho 
Pope.  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  devoted  to  it  one  portion  of 
his  work,  for  he  never  entirely  lost  his  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  had  belonged,  and  the  Concordat 
of  1801  was  in  great  part  his  own  creation.  But  the  ex¬ 
cellent  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Pope  and  the  Empire 
by  the  late  Count  d’Haussonville  has  long  since  supplied 
a  far  more  authentic  and  complete  account  of  the  nefarious 
persecution  of  Pius  VII.  It  was  reviewed  some  years  ago 
in  these  pages.  More  recently  the  volumes  of  M.  Vandal 
and  M.  Tatischeff  on  the  interviews  of  Tilsit  and  Erfurt 
have  exhausted  that  subject.  In  1814  M.  de  Talleyrand 
undoubtedly  played  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Bourbons ;  he  presided  over  the  Senate  when 
all  the  other  institutions  of  the  Empire  had  crumbled  into 
dust,  and  was  himself,  for  some  days,  at  the  head  of  the 
temporary  government  that  preceded  the  return  of  the 
Comte  d’ Artois  to  Paris.  He  naturally  declined  to  follow 
the  Empress  to  Blois ;  but  his  conduct  was  hesitating  and 
pusillanimous.  He  was  watching  the  course  of  events. 
Meanwhile,  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  labouring  with  enthusiastic 
energy,  and  not  without  success,  to  direct  them ;  and,  al¬ 
though  he  was  a  man  of  far  less  importance  than  Talleyrand, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Vitrolles’  ‘Memoirs’  con¬ 
tain  a  much  fuller  and  more  vivid  account  of  the  Kestora- 
tion  than  the  volumes  now  before  us. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France,  which 
had  been  the  object  of  his  earliest  efforts  in  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly.  Louis  XVIII.  received  him  and  treated 
him  as  a  great  French  nobleman,  Avhose  rank  was  second 
only  to  his  own.  In  that  capacity  Talleyrand  appeared  at 
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the  Congress  of  Vienna,  not  in  the  character  of  a  defeated 
suppliant,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  legitimate 
monarch  of  a  re-established  throne.  France  in  his  person 
resumed  her  place  in  Europe,  and  that,  we  take  it,  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  the  Prince’s  life.  But  his  masterly 
correspondence  with  the  King  of  France,  from  Vienna,  has 
long  been  made  public ;  and  we  see  no  reason  that  it  should 
now  be  suffered  to  occupy  nearly  half  of  one  of  these 
volumes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  several  treaties  and 
instructions  which  are  now  republished  at  length.  When 
these  ‘  Memoirs  ’  were  written  by  Talleyrand,  or  compiled 
by  M.  de  Bacourt,  these  official  documents  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  confidential  papers ;  but  they  have  long  since 
entirely  lost  that  character.  Finally,  the  last  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Talleyrand’s  life  was  the  establishment  of  a  close 
alliance  with  England  in  1831,  and  the  position  assumed  by 
the  Government  of  King  Louis  Philippe  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  The  successful  opposition  of  the  Western  to  the 
Northern  powers  gave  independence  to  Belgium  and  liberty 
to  Spain.  After  an  interval  of  nearly  forty  years  the  policy 
of  Mirabeau,  the  policy  for  which  Talleyrand  had  contended 
in  1792,  was  realised.  In  1831  the  time  for  writing 
Memoirs  had  long  been  passed  ;  but  here  again  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Prince  from  London, 
and  of  his  private  letters  to  Madame  Adelaide,  supplies  all  the 
information  we  require.  These  facts  demonstrate  that  these 
‘  Memoirs  ’  add  but  little  to  the  history  of  public  events. 

But,  as  we  said  at  starting,  they  do  enable  us  to  take  a 
more  enlarged  and  just  view  of  the  character  of  the  man. 
It  is  not  a  little  significant  that  at  this  distance  of  time, 
nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  birth,  his  figure, 
seen  through  the  troubled  atmosphere  of  a  century  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  rises  to  the  first  rank  amongst  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  excites  a  more  lively  interest  as  we  recede  from  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Self-contained,  self-reliant,  self- 
sufficient,  M.  de  Talleyrand  owed  the  position  he  created 
and  occupied  to  the  lofty  conception  he  entertained  of 
his  rank,  of  his  talents,  and  of  his  duties.  He  owed  but 
little  to  any  one;  he  gave  more  than  he  received.  He 
assumed  a  certain  hauteur  which  marked  his  originality  and 
independence,  whilst  it  rendered  him  absolutely  indifferent 
to  misrepresentation  and  even  to  insult.  The  love  of  power 
and  the  exercise  of  power  were,  no  doubt,  the  leading  passions 
of  his  life,  but  not  the  display  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he 
preferred  to  work  through  others  and  by  unseen  means. 
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His  singular  penetration  and  knowledge  of  character  gave 
him  an  ascendency  over  his  contemporaries  and  subordinates 
which  led  them  unconsciously  in  the  direction  he  designed 
for  them.  The  ordinary  prizes  of  ambition  were  indifferent 
to  him,  because  they  could  add  nothing  to  the  rank  he 
already  possessed ;  and  his  vanity  was  never  touched  or 
flattered  by  popular  applause.  No  man  ever  lived  less  likely 
*  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at.’  His 
strength  lay  in  his  silence,  till  at  the  right  moment  he 
uttered  a  word  that  acted  like  a  spell.  His  witticisms  are 
remembered  not  so  much  for  their  humour  as  for  their 
truth.  Entrenched  in  his  own  strong  aristocratical  per¬ 
sonality,  and  retaining  under  all  circumstances  the  faultless 
manners  of  the  old  Court  of  France,  of  which  he  was  the 
last  representative,  he  passed  unchanged  thi-ough  all  the 
changes  of  an  age  of  revolution.  But  the  same  causes 
which  so  strongly  marked  his  character  made  him  a  solitary 
man,  without  friends,  without  affections.  His  schoolfellow 
M.  Choiseul-Gouftier  is  the  only  man  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  tenderness — the  man,  he  says,  whom  he  most  loved. 
An  irregular  youth  and  a  discreditable  marriage  cut  him  off 
from  domestic  life,  and  he  sank  into  habits  of  selfishness, 
luxury,  and  cupidity.  That  he  received  large  sums  of  money 
from  foreign  powers  on  the  occasion  of  several  of  the  great 
transactions  under  the  Empire  is  undoubted,  but  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  statesmen  in  that  age  of  plunder  was  low,  and, 
although  he  contrived  to  be  largely  paid  for  his  services,  it 
is  not  true  that  he  ever  sold  the  interests  of  his  country. 
But  these  transactions  are  repugnant  to  the  nobility  of 
character  which  he  professed,  and,  in  our  judgement,  tell 
largely  against  his  fame,  and  accredit  the  belief  that  he 
was  unscrupulous  when  his  interests  were  conceriled.  His 
enemies,  who  were  numerous,  have  not  spared  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  have  exaggerated  his  defects  and  his  offences, 
when  they  accuse  him  of  treachery  and  cruelty,  though  he 
may  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  treacherous  and  cruel 
actions  of  others  by  consenting  to  serve  them,  and  thus  he  has 
been  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  crimes.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  from  the  perusal  of  these  papers,  many  of  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  contemporary  evidence,  that  he  endeavoured, 
even  in  the  worst  times,  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  violence 
and  aggression  which  afflicted  Europe,  and  sought  to  place  the 
liberties  of  France  upon  a  secure  basis  under  a  constitutional 
sovereign  :  and  he  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
most  striking,  if  not  the  greatest,  figures  of  a  memorable  age. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  The  System  of  the  Stars.  By  Agnes  M.  Clerkb, 
Author  of  ‘  A  Popular  History  of  Astronomy  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century.*  London  and  New  York  ;  1890. 

2.  The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis ;  a  Statement  of  the  Results  of 
a  Spectroscopic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Cosmical  8yste7ns. 
ByJ.  Norman  Lockter,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Astrono¬ 
mical  Physics  in  the  Normal  School  of  Science.  London 
and  New  York :  1890. 

"I  n  the  ‘  Republic  ’  of  Plato,  Socrates  maintains  that  the 
education  of  man,  to  be  complete,  must,  in  addition  to 
gymnastic  and  music,  embrace  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
astronomy.  His  simple-minded  friend  Glaucon  readily 
agrees  to  the  admission  of  the  last  into  the  curriculum,  on 
the  ground  that  the  lights  set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
are  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  months,  and  for  years, 
whereby  the  husbandman  knows  when  to  sow  his  seed  in  the 
field,  the  sailor  whither  to  steer  his  course  on  the  sea,  and 
the  commander  of  an  army  when  to  begin  and  close  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Socrates  mockingly  admits  that  these  utilities  may 
make  the  subject  acceptable  to  the  world,  or,  as  we  might 
put  it,  to  the  average  school  board.  The  world,  he  seems  to 
imply,  in  its  views  of  education  is  always  gaping  after  the 
attainment  of  some  practical  weapon  by  which  the  comforts 
of  life  may  be  secured,  without  caring  whether  these  com¬ 
forts  are’  accompanied  by  any  knowledge  of  truth  or  love  of 
righteousness.  Glaucon  anxiously  endeavours  to  redeem  his 
position  and  to  show  that  he  can  enter  into  the  true  spirit 
of  philosophy  by  remarking  that,  apart  from  any  vulgar 
usefulness,  astronomy  compels  the  soul  to  look  upward  and 
leads  it  on  from  this  world  to  another.  This  pious  opinion 
had  probably  been  expressed  thousands  of  times  before 
Glaucon’s  day,  as  no  doubt  it  has  been  expressed  thousands 
of  times  since.  But  Socrates  treats  this  view  as  scornfully 
as  the  other.  He  cannot  see  why  a  man  is  more  a  philo¬ 
sopher  for  turning  his  eyes  up  than  for  turning  them  down. 
There  is  no  such  great  difference  between  floor  and  ceiling. 
A  man  may  lie  on  his  back  all  day  facing  the  sky,  and  yet 
have  his  soul  earthbound  and  sensual.  He  must  draw  him¬ 
self  away  from  the  visible  and  material  objects  in  the  sky, 
which  are  imperfect  and  perishable,  to  the  problems  of  ideal 
order  and  beauty  which  are  eternal. 

The  contemptuous  opinion  of  mere  star-gazing  which 
Plato  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  is  justified  by 
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almost  the  whole  history  of  astrology,  with  its  tissue  of 
error,  folly,  and  fraud.  But  Plato  had  also  to  consider  that 
the  scientific  study  of  the  stars  was  popularly  regarded  as 
tending  to  atheism.  There  was  here  the  anomaly  that  the 
diligent  student  was  thought  to  lose  religion  in  that  same 
canopy  of  heaven  in  which  the  superficial  observer  fancied 
himself  able  to  find  it.  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  *  The 
‘  Laws,’  the  latest  of  his  writings,  Plato  confronts  this 
difficulty.  The  Athenian  Stranger,  the  chief  speaker  in  that 
dialogue,  having  argued  that  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the 
order  of  the  universe  must  lead  men  to  believe  in  the  gods, 
continues  thus : — 

‘  If  a  man  look  upon  the  world  not  lightly  or  foolishly,  there  was 
never  any  one  so  godless  who  did  not  experience  an  effect  opposite  to 
that  which  the  many  imagine.  For  they  think  that  those  who  handle 
these  matters  by  the  help  of  astronomy,  and  the  accompanying  arts  of 
demonstration,  may  become  godless,  because  they  see,  as  far  as  they 
can  see,  things  happening  by  necessity,  and  not  by  an  intelligent  will 
accomplishing  good. 

‘  Cleinias.  But  what  is  the  fact? 

*  Athenian.  Just  the  opposite  of  the  opinion  which  once  prevailed 
among  men,  that  the  sun  and  stars  are  without  soul.  Even  in  those 
days  men  wondered  about  them,  and  that  which  is  now  ascertained 
was  then  conjectured  by  some  who  had  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
them — that  if  they  had  been  things  without  soul,  and  had  no  mind, 
they  could  never  have  moved  according  to  such  exact  calculations,  and 
even  at  that  time  some  ventured  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  mind 
was  the  orderer  of  the  universe.  But  these  same  persons,  again  mistak¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  soul,  which  they  conceived  to  be  younger  and 
not  older  than  the  body,  once  more  overturned  the  world,  or  rather, 

I  should  say,  themselves,  for  what  they  saw  before  their  eyes  in 
heaven  all  appeared  to  be  full  of  stones  and  earth  and  many  other 
lifeless  bodies,  and  to  these  they  assigned  the  various  causes  of  all 
things.  Such  studies  gave  rise  to  much  atheism  and  perplexity,  and 
the  poets  took  occasion  to  be  abusive,  comparing  the  philosophers  to 
she-dogs  uttering  vain  bowlings,  and  saying  other  nonsense  of  the  same 
sort.’  * 

In  this  ancient  mirror  we  may  see  some  circumstances  of 
the  modern  world.  Poets  still  occasionally  find  fault  with 
philosophers,  widening  the  gulf  between  science  and  senti¬ 
ment.  There  are  still  ebbings  and  flowings  of  atheism  and 
perplexity.  To  judge  by  the  discussion  of  the  meteoritic 
hypothesis,  what  astronomers  still  see  before  their  eyes  in 
heaven  appears  all  to  be  full  of  stones  and  earth,  and  many 
lifeless  bodies,  and  to  these  they  assign  the  various  causes  of 

*  Jowett’s  Plato,  vol.  v.  pp.  540,  541. 
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all  things.  We  do  not  perhaps  any  longer  endow  the  sun 
and  stars  with  separate  souls,  or  picture  them  ‘  still  quir- 
‘  ing  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins,’  but  we  retain  among  us 
the  primeval  conjecture  that  mind  was  the  orderer  of  the 
universe.  In  many  passages  of  Miss  Agnes  Gierke’s 
‘  System  of  the  Stars  ’  we  may  see  that  one  who  looks  not 
lightly  or  foolishly  on  the  construction  of  the  heavens  can 
be  confirmed,  not  shaken,  in  the  opinion  of  their  Divine 
origin.  In  her  preface,  for  example,  the  author  says,  ‘  Now, 
‘  in  the  whole  astonishing  history  of  the  human  intellect, 
‘  there  is  no  more  astonishing  chapter  than  that  concerned 
‘  with  the  sidereal  researches  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
‘  tury.  Nor  can  the  resources  of  thought  be  more  effectually 
‘  widened,  or  its  principles  be  more  surely  ennobled  through 
‘  the  vision  of  a  Higher  Wisdom,  than  by  rendering  it,  so 
‘  far  as  possible,  intelligible  to  all.’  Yet  astonishment,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  essentially  transient.  It  fades 
away  as  the  marvellous  becomes  familiar,  and  those  who  are 
clearest  in  expounding  and  most  zealous  in  extolling  the 
wonders  of  nature  unwillingly  perhaps,  but  effectually, 
deprive  them  of  their  awe-inspiring  influence  upon  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  mankind.  When  speaking  of  theories  of 
creation,  old  and  new,  and  of  the  attitude  towards  them  of 
the  human  mind.  Miss  Gierke  declares  that  ‘  harmony  can 
‘  only  be  established  between  its  aspirations  and  the  outer 
‘  show  of  the  world,  and  science  can  only  become  truly 
‘  rational,  when  the  fount  of  all  things  is  reached  in  an 
‘  Intelligence  akin  to,  yet  infinitely  transcending,  its  own.’ 
But  the  discoveries  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however 
greatly  they  advance  our  knowledge  of  nature,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  of  theological  importance.  The  argument  is 
already  too  far  advanced.  If  men  have  not  been  brought  to 
believe  in  a  supreme  originating  and  all- sustaining  Mind  by 
what  has  been  known  for  centuries  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  and  the  prevalence  in  it  of  imperturbable  laws, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  by  the  camera  and  the  spec¬ 
troscope.  The  revelations,  indeed,  which  are  due  to  these 
new  engines  of  discovery  cannot  fail  for  the  moment  to 
make  men  conscious  of  their  own  ineffable  insignificance  in 
the  general  scheme.  But  that  consciousness  they  will  soon 
lull  to  sleep,  and  perhaps  be  prouder  than  ever  before  on  the 
score  of  what  their  skill  and  ingenuity  have  discovered.  When 
this  globe  of  earth  was  considered  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  for  the  sole  sake  of  which  all  the  rest  existed, 
man,  as  its  most  important  inhabitant,  had  some  show  of 
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reason  to  be  vain  of  his  position.  We  do  not,  however,  find 
that  his  arrogance  has  been  one  whit  diminished  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  discoveries  which  have  made  it  manifest  that  his 
dwelling-place  is  comparable  to  a  little  speck  of  cinder  dust 
fioating  near  one  of  the  smaller  lamps  of  an  enormous  and 
resplendently  illumined  hall,  which  may  be  itself,  for  all  we 
know,  only  an  out-of-the-way  chamber  in  a  palace  of  infinite 
dimensions. 

But  whether  the  increase  of  knowledge  cures  vanity  or 
causes  it,  there  is  a  fascination  in  it  from  which  those  who 
feel  its  influence  never  wish  to  escape.  The  volumes  now 
under  review  may  be  safely  recommended  as  ministering 
in  no  grudging  manner  to  the  cravings  of  the  intellectual 
appetite. 

Like  all  other  branches  of  study,  astronomy  has  a  language 
of  its  own,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  facilitates  work 
but  hinders  play.  The  requisite  command  of  technical  ex¬ 
pressions  speedily  repays  the  time  spent  in  acquiring  it, 
when  prolonged  and  thorough  investigations  are  in  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  casual  reader  may  soon  be  dis¬ 
enchanted,  if  he  finds  that  he  can  understand  nothing  of  an 
otherwise  promising  subject  until  he  has  been  schooled  in 
parallax  and  right  ascension,  in  sines  of  angles  and 
logarithms,  in  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  catalogues 
of  the  stars.  But  even  in  the  technical  language  of 
astronomy  there  are  some  points  of  general  interest  due  to 
its  connexion  with  the  history  of  mankind.  Thus,  such 
Arabic  names  of  stars  as  Aldebaran,  Rigel,  and  Fomalhaut, 
such  terms  as  zenith  and  azimuth  and  almanac,  direct  our 
minds  back  to  a  period  of  many  centuries  in  extent,  a  period 
of  darkness  and  desolation,  during  which  the  Saracen 
astronomers,  though  doing  little  to  advance  the  science, 
rendered  no  mean  service  by  preserving  it  from  injury  and 
loss,  so  that.  Dr.  Whewell  remarks,  ‘  Europe  might  receive  it 
‘  back  again  when  the  evil  days  were  past.’  * 

In  a  country  abounding  in  church  spires  the  effect  of 
parallax  must  be  familiar  to  everyone,  whether  they  know 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  itself  or  not.  The  effect  must 
have  been  familiar  long  before  church  spires  were  invented 
or  developed,  and  long  before  Hipparchus  devised  his  paral¬ 
lactic  instrument  for  observing  it.  But  the  word  is  worth 
the  little  trouble  its  unfamiliar  form  may  cause  us,  if  only  as 
a  memorial  carrying  us  back  two  thousand  years  to  this 


*  History  of  tlie  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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same  Hipparchus,  in  whom,  it  has  been  said,  ‘  we  find  one 
‘  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  antiquity ;  the  very 
‘  greatest  in  the  sciences  which  require  a  combination  of  ob- 
‘  serration  with  geometry,’  and  ‘  Avho  appears  to  be  the 
‘  author  of  every  great  step  in  ancient  astronomy.’  The 
parallax  or  apparent  displacement  of  an  object  by  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  observer’s  position  from  one  part  of  the  earth 
to  another  is  noticed  even  by  children,  when,  as  they  make 
the  circuit  of  a  town,  they  say  that  its  towers  and  steeples 
are  dancing  round  one  another.  It  surprises  them  to  learn 
that  by  means  of  that  dance  the  mathematician  can  tell  how 
far  oft'  the  objects  are,  without  measuring  the  intervening 
distance.  Those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  may  be 
excused  for  feeling  much  the  same  surprise.  The  method 
can  be  indicated  by  a  simple  example.  Suppose  that  two 
spires  have  been  brought  into  line,  so  that  one  is  exactly 
behind  the  other.  There  is  then  only  a  single  track  along 
which  this  arrangement  can  be  maintained.  Deviation  to 
either  side  will  separate  the  two  objects.  Suppose  now  that 
the  observer,  following  a  path  at  right  angles  to  this  track, 
finds  at  the  end  of  a  mile  that  the  angle,  formed  by  his  path 
and  the  straight  line  which  now  lies  between  his  eye  and  one 
of  the  spires,  is  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  he  will  be  able  to 
determine  by  an  easy  equation  that  the  spire  is  at  a  distance 
from  his  eye  of  exactly  two  miles.  He  will  know  also  that 
from  his  first  post  of  observation  the  same  spire  was  distant 
a  little  less  than  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  and  that  the 
angle  formed  by  the  lines  connecting  the  spire  with  his  two 
standpoints  is  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees.  These  results 
follow  from  the  relations  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  a 
triangle  which  have  been  discovered  and  explained  by  Hip¬ 
parchus  and  Euclid  and  their  successors.  What  is  true 
of  small  distances  is  equally  true  of  great  ones.  Whether 
we  take  a  chord  of  the  earth’s  circumference,  or  imagine 
ourselves  on  some  vast  plain,  if  we  are  enabled  to  measure  a 
base  line  between  our  two  points  of  observation  not  only  a 
single  mile  but  a  thousand  miles  long,  in  that  case,  the 
angles  being  the  same,  the  object  observed  will  be  found  at 
a  distance  of  2,000  miles  from  one  point  and  something  over 
1,732  miles  from  the  other.  Now,  if  Keats  could  have  his 
breath  taken  away  on  first  reading  Homer  in  Chapman’s 
massive  verse,  if  Cortez  or  Balboa  could  be  struck  dumb 
with  the  first  view  of  the  Pacific,  what  must  have  been  the 
thrill  of  amazement,  the  breathless  exultation,  in  that  man’s 
heart  who  first  perceived  the  magical  potency  of  parallax  ! 
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For  if  one  can  ascertain  the  distance  of  an  object  two  miles 
away  or  two  thousand  miles  away  without  traversing  the 
intermediate  space,  why  should  not  a  distance  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  times  two  thousand  miles  be  equally  within  the  compass 
of  our  measurement  ?  The  idea  that  man  would  ever  be  able 
to  calculate  the  interval  that  separates  this  globe  from  any 
of  the  other  orbs  in  the  sky  might  Avell  have  seemed  a  fancy 
too  wild  even  for  a  di’eam,  until  the  calculation  became  an 
accomplished  fact. 

But  simple  as  the  principle  is,  those  who  read  Miss  Gierke’s 
book  or  other  works  on  astronomy  will  soon  find  that  the 
reckonings  are  often  attended  with  enormous  difficulties  in 
practice.  When  the  base  line  is  large  compared  with  the 
remoteness  of  the  object,  and  consequently  the  angle  sub¬ 
tended  is  large,  as  in  the  example  given,  the  result  is  easily 
and  securely  obtained.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  when  the 
denizens  of  earth  have  to  find  a  suitable  base  line  from  which 
to  measure  celestial  distances.  Our  example  dealt  with  an 
angle  of  thirty  degrees.  Since  each  degree  contains  sixty 
minutes,  and  each  minute  sixty  seconds,  in  thirty  degrees 
there  are  103,000  seconds.  Now  the  sun’s  parallax,  with 
the  radius  or  semidiameter  of  the  earth  for  base,  is  only 
about  eight  seconds  and  a  half.  The  radius  of  the  earth 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  sun’s  distance  from  the 
earth’s  centre,  as  those  few  seconds  bear  to  the  number  of 
seconds  in  an  arc  equal  to  the  radius,  this  latter  number 
being  206,265.  A  difference  of  less  than  half  a  second  in 
the  parallax  makes  a  difference  of  more  than  three  millions 
of  miles  in  the  estimate  of  the  sun’s  distance.  For,  to  take 
only  round  numbers,  if  we  regard  the  semidiameter  of  the 
earth  as  4,000  miles  long,  multiplying  by  200,000  (for  the 
seconds  of  arc)  and  dividing  by  9  (for  seconds  of  parallax), 
we  find  a  distance  for  the  sun  of  less  than  ninety  millions 
of  miles,  whereas,  if  we  divide  by  eight,  the  distance  will  be 
one  hundred  millions.  There  is,  moreover,  the  refraction  of 
the  atmosphere  to  be  reckoned  with,  which  is  sufficient  to 
upset  the  whole  calculation.  Fortunately,  direct  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  solar  parallax  has  been  assisted  by  other 
methods,  and  it  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  radius  of  the  earth’s  orbit  round  the  sun  is 
about  ninety-three  millions  of  miles,  the  orbit  itself  being 
about  six  times  as  many. 

The  reader  who  happens  to  be  disdainful  of  geometry  and 
mathematics  in  general  may  have  been  appalled  at  the  out¬ 
set  by  the  mention  of  a  base  line  a  mile  long.  We  have 
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now  arrived  at  a  base  line  more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles 
in  length,  and  are  not  without  hope  that  the  reader  who  has 
struggled  through  the  troublesome  preliminary  details  may 
in  consequence  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  what  is  told 
him  in  the  following  extract  from  Miss  Gierke’s  volume ; — 

‘  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  must  be  the  visual  effect  upon 
very  distant  objects  of  the  comprehensive  and  unceasing  rounds  of  the 
planet  upon  which  we  are  borne  as  spectators.  Unmistakeably,  to 
begin  with,  we  see  them  in  different  directions  at  different  times  of 
year.  In  January  and  July,  in  March  and  September,  and  so  on,  we 
are  at  opposite  ends  of  base  lines  186  millions  of  miles  in  length. 
The  stars,  then,  must  be  continually  thrown  now  a  little  to  one  side, 
now  to  the  other,  of  the  true  or  “  mean  ”  places  which  they  would 
severally  occupy  if  viewed  from  the  immobile  sun.  In  other  words, 
each  describes  round  its  mean  place  in  a  period  of  a  year  a  small 
apparent  orbit,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  orbit  of  the  earth  pro¬ 
jected  in  miniature  on  the  sky.  For  stars  situated  in  the  ecliptic — ■ 
that  is,  in  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  travelling — this  orbit  contracts  into 
a  right  line,  along  which  the  star  merely  swings  to  and  fro;  for  stars 
near  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  perspective  orbit  is  virtually  a  circle ; 
while  intermediate  latitudes  afford  all  degrees  of  foreshortening. 
Every  star — unless  those  few  lying  close  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic — 
has  thus  its  epochs  of  maximum  parallax,  six  months  apart,  when  it 
seems  to  stand  alternately  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  major  axis  of 
the  parallactic  ellipse,  and  it  is  then  that  measures  of  its  apparent  dis¬ 
placements  can  be  most  advantageously  made.  These  opportune 
seasons  occur  when  the  earth’s  longitude  tails  short  of  or  exceeds  by 
ninety  degrees  the  longitude  of  the  star.  They  are  exceedingly 
different  for  stars  with  different  longitudes. 

,  ‘  The  precise  fo7'm  of  displacement  due  to  the  earth’s  revolution 

round  the  sun  is  thus  strictly  calculable  for  each  individual  star ;  the 
amount  alone  cannot  be  predicted,  but  must  be  obtained  by  observa¬ 
tion;  and  from  this  amount  the  distance  of  the  star  is  deduced.  For 
each  parallactic  orbit  is  a  perfect  model,  both  in  shape  and  size,  of  the 
earth’s  orbit  as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  star,  abridgement  of  compass 
(down  to  contraction  into  a  virtual  point)  corresponding  to  a  more  and 
more  profound  immersion  in  the  abysses  of  space. 

‘  The  parallax  of  a  star  is,  then,  the  difference  between  its  positions 
as  seen  from  either  side,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth’s  orbit.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  angle  subtended,  at  the  distance  of  that  particular  star, 
j  by  the  mean  interval  between  earth  and  sun.  Now  we  can  tell  in  a 

;  moment  how  far  off  a  spectator  must  be  to  see  a  line  ninety-three 

millions  of  miles  in  length  diminished  to  the  angular  dimension  of,  let 
us  say,  one  second.  He  must  be  206,265  x  93  millions  of  miles 
'  distant.  But  no  star  has  yet  been  found  so  near  to  us  as  this.* 

Such  calculations,  to  be  trustworthy,  depend  upon  ex¬ 
quisitely  refined  measurements.  Miss  Gierke  explains  the 


almost  heartbreaking  difficulties  which  have  thwarted  astro¬ 
nomers  down  to  the  present  period — a  period  of  such  vigilant 
sagacity  that  she  can  say  of  some  of  her  distinguished  con¬ 
temporaries  that  ‘  their  anxious  and  elaborate  inquiries 
‘  regard  not  merely  microscopic  inequalities  of  scale  divisions 
‘  and  screw  values,  changes  in  refraction,  corrections  for 
‘  aberration  and  proper  motion,  but  the  very  tricks  of  their 
‘  own  nerves,  the  caprices  of  cerebration,  all  the  varying 
‘  conditions  of  perception  in  the  organism  at  their  individual 
‘  command.’  All  these  things  being  allowed  for,  the  nearest 
neighbour  star  to  our  own  sun,  so  far  as  at  present  known, 
is  Alpha  Centauri,  with  a  parallax  of  three-quarters  of  a 
second,  implying  that  its  distance  from  us  is  twenty-five 
millions  of  millions  of  miles,  an  interval  which  a  train 
travelling  continuously  at  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour  would 
not  finish  traversing  in  a  hundred  million  years. 

Light,  which  comes  to  us  from  the  sun  in  eight  minutes, 
must  take  four  years  and  four  months  to  come  from  Alpha 
Centauri.  The  star  Canopus,  the  chief  luminary  of  the 
great  constellation  Argo,  shows  no  parallactic  shifting,  from 
which  it  is  inferred,  under  certain  reserves,  that  it  must  be 
at  such  a  distance  that  its  light  needs  at  least  sixty-five 
years  to  reach  us.  It  is  in  that  case  at  least  fifteen  times 
as  far  away  as  Alpha  Centauri.  When  such  distances  are 
rendered  into  miles  the  unwieldy  numbers  overpower  our 
imagination,  and  seem  to  require  the  developement  of  a 
special  arithmetical  sense,  or  of  some  special  faculty,  like  an  ‘ 
ear  for  music,  before  the  mind  will  give  them  admittance  or 
bid  them  welcome.  The  vastness  of  the  space  concerned  may 
be,  as  it  were,  brought  home  to  us  by  an  indirect  method. 
Canopus  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  as  seen  from  our 
standpoint,  but  our  midget  of  a  sun  as  seen  from  Canopus 
would  only  show  as  a  star  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
magnitudes,  so  that  it  would  require  the  light  of  2,600  such 
suns  as  ours  to  equal  the  light  of  one  Canopus. 

That  some  stars  are  bigger  than  others  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  the  most  ignorant  person  might  jump  at.  If 
pushed  to  give  a  reason  for  the  belief,  such  a  person  would 
probably  have  recourse  to  the  evident  differences  in  bright¬ 
ness  which  many  stars  exhibit.  But,  so  far  as  that  is  con¬ 
cerned,  all  the  stars  might  be  equal  in  size,  though  at 
various  stages  of  remoteness ;  the  light,  according  to  a 
well-known  law,  decreasing  with  the  increase  of  the  square 
of  the  distance.  In  point  of  fact,  the  stars  are  enormously 
unequal.  The  term  magnitude,  however,  ‘has  nothing  to 
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*  do  with  apparent  size,  but  refers  entirely  to  apparent  lustre, 
‘  which  depends  upon  distance  and  intensity  of  shining,  as 

*  well  as  upon  real  dimensions.’  The  so-called  ‘  magnitudes  ’ 
form  an  arbitrar}'  though  exceedingly  useful  scale,  deter¬ 
mined  in  modern  times  as  follows  :  The  average  of  brilliance 
in  the  twenty  brightest  stars  is  accepted  as  that  of  the  first 
magnitude,  which  is  numbered  1,  while  the  next  higher 
magnitude  is  0,  the  next  —  1,  and  so  on,  the  stars  above 
the  brightness  of  the  first  magnitude  being,  of  course, 
extremely  few.  The  light  ratio,  or  proportion  of  change 
from  one  magnitude  to  the  next,  has  been  fixed  at  the 
numerical  value  2*512,  this  precise  number  having  been 
chosen  for  a  special  facility  which  it  affords  in  calculation. 
It  means  that  an  average  star  of  the  first  magnitude  sends 
us  rather  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  light  as 
an  average  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  so  on  with 
each  magnitude  in  regard  to  the  next  below  it.  Hence  it 
can  be  reckoned  that  a  first  magnitude  star  gives  as  much 
light  as  a  whole  hundred  stars  of  the  sixth,  or  as  much  as  a 
million  stars  of  the  sixteenth,  magnitude.  Nevertheless, 
‘  each  class  of  stars  sends  us  appreciably  more  light  than 
‘  the  class  next  above  it.  The  light  aggregate  of  second 
‘  magnitude  stars  exceeds  that  of  first,  of  third  that  of 
‘  second,  and  so  on.  The  fainter  the  stars,  in  short,  the 
‘  greater  is  their  total  luminous  power,  because  their  aug- 

*  mented  numbers  more  than  counterbalance  their  diminished 
‘  individual  lustre.’  Miss  Clerke  argues  that  this  progres¬ 
sion  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  since  otherwise  the  sky  would  be 
filled  with  radiance,  and  darkness  abolished  through  the 
shining  of  invisible  stars.  She  concludes,  therefore,  that 
the  star  depths,  however  profound,  ’  are  not  absolutely  un¬ 
fathomable.  Having  set  forth  this  view  at  the  outset  of 
her  work,  she  returns  to  it  with  still  more  emphasis  at  the 
close : — 

‘  But  the  probability  amounts  almost  to  certainty  that  star-strewn 
space  is  of  measureable  dimensions.  For  from  innumerable  stars  a 
limitless  sum  total  of  radiations  should  be  derived,  by  which  darkness 
would  be  banished  from  our  skies ;  and  the  “  intense  inane,”  glowing 
with  the  mingled  beams  of  suns  individually  indistinguishable,  would 
bewilder  our  feeble  senses  with  its  monotonous  splendour.  This  laying 
bare,  so  to  speak,  of  the  empyrean  would  be  the  simple  and  certain 
result  of  the  continuance  ad  infinitum  of  any  arrangement  of  sidereal 
objects  comparable  with  that  prevailing  in  our  neighbourhood.  Unless, 
that  is  to  say,  light  suffer  some  degree  of  enfeeblement  in  space.  If 
this  be  the  case,  then  our  reasonings  are  put  to  silence,  and  a  veil  is 
drawn  impenetrable  tp  scrutiny.  But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
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that  any  such  toll  is  exacted ;  contrary  indications  are  strong,  and 
the  assertion  that  its  payment  is  inevitable  depends  upon  analogies 
which  may  be  wholly  visionary.  We  are  then,  for  the  present, 
entitled  to  disregard  the  problematical  effect  of  a  more  than  dubious 
cause.  The  sidereal  system  cannot  accordingly  be  regarded  as  in  any 
true  sense  infinite.’ 

However  many  millions  of  stars  the  great  Lick  refractor, 
or  any  future  improvement  upon  it,  may  make  visible  to  our 
eyes,  and  however  many  invisible  millions  in  addition  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  photographic  plate  may  put  on  record, 
the  human  mind  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  invented 
which  can  grapple  either  with  the  idea  of  a  finite  universe 
or  with  that  of  an  infinite  one.  The  sidereal  system  would 
not  be  proved  to  be  infinite,  even  if  the  whole  visible  sphere 
of  the  heavens  were  actually  occupied  by  a  blaze  of  unbroken 
starlight.  But  neither  is  it  proved  to  be  finite  by  the  defect 
of  such  radiance.  Without  appealing  to  any  unproved  en- 
feeblement  of  light  in  its  course  through  space,  we  may 
refer  to  the  known  circumstance  that  there  ai*e  opaque  bodies 
in  our  sidereal  system,  and  to  the  strong  probability  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  there  will  be  many  more  than  there  are  at 
present.  There  is  at  least  a  possibility,  therefore,  that  the 
universe  may  contain  many  vast  regions  of  brightness,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  one  another,  as  it  were,  by  walls  and  fences  of 
worlds  no  longer  radiant,  or  by  zones  of  cloud  impervious 
to  light. 

Meanwhile  there  is  almost  enough  to  fill  the  thoughts  of 
such  a  creature  as  man  in  the  penetrable  regions  of  the  sky. 
In  early  days,  even  to  his  unaided  eyesight,  the  hosts  of 
heaven  were  a  type  of  countless  multitudes.  But  where  the 
keenest  sighted  astronomer  of  old  might  have  distinguished 
ten  thousand  stars  in  the  portion  of  the  sphere  open  to  his 
gaze,  his  successor  with  a  modern  telescope  only  two  inches 
and  a  half  across  can  register  three  hundred  thousand.  For 
the  whole  celestial  sphere  an  index  of  stars,  all  of  them  above 
the  tenth  magnitude,  is  expected  to  contain  when  completed 
no  less  a  number  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  In 
the  great  Californian  telescope,  the  Lick  refractor  of  thirty- 
six  inches,  which  increases  for  us  the  apparent  brightness  of 
a  star  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  times,  the  number 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  are  visible  rises,  as  already 
hinted,  from  hundreds  of  thousands  to  millions.  Again, 
beyond  these  powers  of  telescope-aided  sight,  the  plates  of 
the  photographer  take  up  the  tale  of  the  indefinitely  vast 
and  varied  census.  As  a  savage  by  the  cumulative  effect  of 
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continuous  pressure,  without  any  sudden  violence,  forces  a 
flake  from  the  stubborn  flint,  so,  it  appears,  impressions  of 
light  too  faint  to  be  of  any  avail  for  human  vision  may  be 
massed  together  to  act  upon  silver  bromide.  In  the  clear- 
obscure  of  night,  the  patient  astronomer,  exercising  his 
utmost  vigilance,  perhaps  for  hours  together,  to  see  that  the 
equatorial  telescope  shall  exactly  follow  the  movement  of 
the  star-sprinkled  sphere,  obtains  a  wondrous  record.  The 
light  of  a  world  so  distant  that  the  most  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  will  not  show  it  to  the  astronomer’s  own  eye,  prints 
itself  on  the  photographic  plate.  Scarcely  in  any  philosophy 
could  such  a  result  have  been  dreamed  of,  until,  while 
poring  over  their  nature-printed  charts  of  the  sky,  the 
astronomers  found  mysterious  strangers  among  the  old 
familiar  faces,  and  it  dawned  upon  them  that  they  were 
looking  upon  the  signatures  of  invisible  woidds. 

Side  by  side  with  this  strange  contradiction  of  our  being 
in  a  way  able  to  see  what  cannot  be  seen,  may  be  placed  the 
other  contradiction  that  we  never  see  what  we  seem  to  see. 
For,  as  the  light  of  one  star  may  take  five  years  and  that  of 
another  fifty  years  to  reach  us — unless  they  are  both  rela¬ 
tively  stationary — the  story  which  the  more  distant  one 
tries  to  tell  us  about  its  position  in  relation  to  the  nearer 
one  will  always  be  forty-five  years  out  of  date. 

The  ancients,  it  appears,  gave  the  name  ‘planets,’  or 
wanderers,  to  Jupiter  and  Venus  and  their  companions  in  our 
system,  not  so  much  because  they  moved  as  because  to  all 
appearance  their  movements  were  irregular.  The  fixed  or 
fastened  stars,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so  called  because  of 
their  seeming  to  keep  relatively  to  one  another  ever  the 
same  positions.  There  are  some  constellations  or  groups  of 
these  fixed  stars  which  in  their  most  striking  features 
are  familiar  to  almost  every  one.  Such  are  the  Great  Bear 
with  its  seven  shiners,*  Orion  with  his  belt,  the  little  Pleiades 


*  Professor  Max  Muller  says,  or  at  least  some  years  ago  he  said ; 
‘  IRiksha,  in  the  sense  of  bright,  has  become  the  name  of  the  bear,  so 
called  either  from  his  bright  eyes  or  from  his  brilliant  tawny  fur.  The 
same  name  riksha  was  given  in  Sanskrit  to  the  stars,  the  bright  ones.’ 
IJy  the  Vedic  poets  it  was  applied  ‘  more  particularly  to  that  constella¬ 
tion  which,  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  was  the  most  prominent. 
The  etymological  meaning  of  riksha,  as  simply  the  bright  stars,  Avas 
forgotten.  The  popular  meaning  of  riksha,  bear,  was  known  to  every¬ 
body.  And  thus  it  happened  that  Avhen  the  Greeks  had  left  their 
central  home  and  settled  in  Europe,  they  retained  the  name  of  arktos 
for  the  same  unchanging  stars ;  but  not  knowing  why  these  stars  had 
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mourning  their  lost  sister.  Men  who  have  noticed  these  in 
childhood  grow  old  without  remarking  or  suspecting  any 
change  of  arrangement  in  the  components  of  these  con¬ 
spicuous  groups.  And  yet  they  do  move.  There  is  indeed 
nothing  in  nature  that  is  not  in  constant  motion.  Science 
declares  that  the  molecules  of  the  stately  column  and  the 
ponderous  girder  are  in  a  condition  of  continual  agitation  ; 
the  masses  of  mountain  glaciers  and  frozen  seas  never  stand 
still,  and  with  these  the  solid  globe  and  all  the  galaxy  of 
heaven  combine  to  establish  the  ancient  dictum  of  Hera- 
cleitus,  that  nothing  is  ever  in  one  stay.  But,  apart  from 
any  d  'priori  opinion  or  any  reasoning  from  analogy,  the 
unfixing  of  the  stars  rests  upon  proofs  available  now,  though 
inaccessible  to  the  ancients.  It  is  only  within  the  modern 
period  that  instruments  and  methods  of  precision  have  made 
it  possible  to  plot  out  the  places  of  the  stars  with  such 
exactness  that,  by  comparison  of  the  charts  of  one  generation 
with  those  of  another,  differences  in  the  positions  can  be 
ascertained  in  a  trustworthy  manner.  Castor,  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Gemini,  is  a  binary  star.  Though  single  to  the 
unassisted  eye,  by  the  telescope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 
stars  in  orbital  motion,  a  little  more  than  five  seconds  apart. 
Their  relative  situation  was  recorded  by  Bradley  in  1719. 
Measures  of  the  present  day  show  that  they  have  shifted 
their  position  in  the  interval  to  the  extent  of  a  little  more 
than  a  third  of  a  revolution.  Alpha  Centauri  is  a  binary 
star  which  exhibits  another  kind  of  change,  in  that  its  com¬ 
ponents  have  changed  their  colour  since  they  were  observed 
by  Sir  John  Herschel.  Numbers  not  only  of  binary  but  of 
triple  and  multiple  stars  are  known.  It  may  expand,  if 
needful,  our  conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  sidereal 
universe  to  reflect  that  in  such  cases  the  two  or  more  com¬ 
panion  stars,  wheeling  round  a  common  centre  of  gravity, 
and  producing  upon  our  eyes  the  impression  of  a  single 
stationary  light,  must  often  be  even  thousands  of  millions  of 
miles  apart,  and  requiring  hundreds  of  years  of  rapid  flight 
to  complete  a  single  orbital  circuit.  In  dealing  with  these 
movements,  photography  is  beginning  to  give  highly  im- 

originally  received  that  name,  they  ceased  to  speak  of  them  as  nrktoi 
or  many  bears,  and  spoke  of  them  as  the  Bear,  the  Great  Bear.’ 
(Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  2nd  series,  pp.  361,  362.)  This 
ingenious  explanation  would  be  less  open  to  suspicion  if  the  menagery 
of  the  sky  contained  only  bears,  instead  of  comprising  a  miscellaneous 
collection  to  which  rams,  goats,  bulls,  lions,  snakes,  and  fishes  contribute. 
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portant  assistance.  Remarkable,  also,  is  the  bearin"  upon 
them  of  spectroscopic  observation.  The  orbits  in  question 
being  inclined  at  all  sorts  of  angles  to  our  eyes,  some,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  presented  to  us,  not  square  and  full, 
but  edgewise.  But  while  a  star  is  approaching  or  receding 
directly  in  the  line  of  sight,  it  cannot  show  any  change  of 
position,  and  it  is  too  far  off  for  its  advance  and  retreat  to 
produce  any  appreciable  increase  and  decrease  in  its 
apparent  size.  It  is  precisely  in  this  difficulty,  in  which  onr 
eyes  seem  helpless,  that  the  refrangibility  of  light  comes  to 
the  rescue.  In  the  spectrum  of  a  star  minute  displacements 
of  known  lines  are  produced  towards  the  blue  end  by  the 
motion  of  .approach,  and  towards  the  red  by  that  of  reces¬ 
sion.  ‘  The  refrangibility  of  the  luminous  beams  is  changed, 
‘  in  the  one  case,  by  the  crowding  together  of  the  ethereal 
*  vibrations,  rendering  them  more  numerous  in  a  given  time  ; 
‘  in  the  other,  by  their  being  (as  it  were)  drawn  asunder,  and 
‘  so  rendered  less  numerous.’  Moreover,  these  spectroscopic 
motion  displacements  are  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the 
star ;  they  can  be  measured ;  they  are  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  distance ;  and  it  is  argued  that  they  may 
be  eventually  utilised  to  determine  stellar  parallaxes  so 
minute  as  to  be  otherwise  insensible. 

So  long  as  the  motions  observed  affect  the  components, 
relatively  to  one  another,  of  a  binary,  triple,  or  multiple 
star,  which  the  naked  eye  beholds  as  a  single  lamp,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  regard  these  luminaries  as  practically  fixed 
after  all.  They  might  be  compared  to  a  chandelier  carrying 
numerous  lights  and  rotating  on  its  own  axis,  though  always 
pendent  from  exactly  the  same  point  of  the  ceiling.  But 
the  inquiry  has  been  carried  further.  The  Pleiades  are 
visibly  a  group.  Throughout  ancient  history  they  were 
represented  as  seven  stars,  wanting  one.  In  our  own  day  that 
small  square  of  sky  space  over  which  this  cluster  of  half  a 
dozen  is  scattered  has  been  found  to  be  occupied  by  many  more 
than  two  thousand  suns.  The  distance  of  the  group  from  us  is 
estimated  as  at  least  fifteen  hundreds  of  millions  of  millions  of 
miles,  and  it  is  calculated  that  Alcyone,  the  chief  of  its  stars, 
must  a  thousand  times  excel  our  own  sun  in  brilliance. 
Now,  in  regard  to  this  goodly  company  there  is  evidence 
that  the  majority  have  an  apparent  motion  in  common. 
But  that  which  is  true  of  most  of  this  wonderful  crowd  of 
worlds  is  not  true  of  all  the  individuals  that  at  first  sight 
seem  to  belong  to  it.  A  few  are  found  to  lag  behind,  while 
two  at  least  hurry  on  in  advance  of  the  general  progress. 
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These  sets,  then,  do  not  in  fact  belong  to  the  cluster,  but, 
being  situated  far  beyond  or  far  in  front,  take  their  places 
in  the  same  apparent  plane  only  through  the  effect  of  per¬ 
spective.  The  question  may  naturally  be  asked.  What  can 
produce  this  appearance  of  motion  either  in  the  stars  of  the 
group  or  in  the  stars  before  and  behind  it  ?  It  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  reality  of  motion  somewhere,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  stars  themselves  or  else  of  another  star,  the  sun  with 
which  we  are  ourselves  identified,  or  else  on  the  part  of  both 
combined.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  our  solar  system  is  in 
motion,  the  other  solar  systems  of  the  sky  are  likely  to  be  in 
motion  also,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  we  might  expect  that  the 
apparent  movements  referred  to  would  be  a  mixed  result, 
and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The  displacements  of  the 
stars  are  analysed  into  what  is  called  ‘  the  motus parallacticus, 
‘  optically  transferred  to  the  whole  stellar  multitude  from 
‘  the  single  real  motion  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  motus  peculiarisy 
‘  belonging  to  each  individual  star.’  Slowly,  as  slowness  is 
counted  in  celestial  things,  our  sun  is  moving  towards  such 
and  such  a  point  in  the  heavens.  This  inference  is  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  thousands  of  variously  situated  stars  are 
found  to  have  a  drift  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  this 
drift  does  not  account  for  the  whole  of  their  movements, 
and  when  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  common  to 
all  has  been  subtracted,  the  residuum,  in  whatever  direction 
it  may  happen  to  be  for  each,  is  set  to  the  account  of  the 
star’s  own  progression. 

Having  now  widened  our  vision  to  some  glimmering  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  space,  the  ungrudging  if  incalculable 
distances,  with  which  modern  astronomy  concerns  itself,  and 
having  glanced  at  the  glory  and  unstinted  multitudes  of 
the  celestial  orbs  within  that  space,  and,  further,  having 
noted  that  all  these  orbs  are  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
instinct  with  wondrous  motion,  Ave  may  well  be  inclined  to 
ask,  not  who  made  all  these  things,  nor  yet  why  they  were 
made,  but  whether  anything  can  be  ascertained  as  to  how 
they  were  made.  An  old  Greek  writer  explains  the  fable  of 
Pegasus  by  saying  that  his  rider,  Bellerophon,  was  a  man 
who  went  up  to  heaven,  not  on  a  winged  horse,  but  on  the 
wings  of  the  intellect,  and,  similarly,  he  says  that  the  young 
man  Icarus  did  not  fall  into  the  water  through  the  melting 
of  his  waxen  pinions,  but  that  he  was  one  Avho  explored 
things  too  deep  for  him  and  was  drowned  in  the  sea  of 
his  OAvn  presumption.  Though  the  successful  Bellerophon 
obtains  the  meed  of  renown,  some  pity  may  rightly  be  felt 
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for  Icarus,  since  it  is  probably  stumblings  and  failures  that 
have  made  up  a  large  part  of  human  progress,  wrong  guesses 
and  futile  experiments  that  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  large 
part  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  testing  of  hypotheses  a 
true  theory  is  often  at  last  brought  to  light  and  established. 
The  theory  of  gravitation  was  at  first  only  an  hypothesis. 
Because  it  explained  some,  it  did  not  follow  that  it  would 
explain  all,  of  the  facts  to  which  it  was  applicable.  But  it 
has  been  so  steadily  grappling  with  the  problems  successively 
confronted  with  it,  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  law  of  nature 
to  which  no  seeming  contradictions  can  be  lastingly  opposed. 
We  feel  sure  that  it  bears  sway  over  the  remotest  sun  as 
completely  as  over  the  pebble  that  falls  from  our  own  fingers. 
The  visible  universe  ceases  to  be  an  inextricable  maze,  an 
unwieldy  and  monstrous  machine,  even  to  our  limited  ideas, 
when  we  perceive  that  it  can  be  controlled  by  a  regulation 
so  magnificently  simple.  There  is  in  this  at  least  one  bond 
of  sympathy  between  all  the  parts  of  the  mighty  whole,  and 
it  carries  the  suggestion  of  a  chance,  of  a  likelihood,  that 
there  may  be  others.  The  analogies  of  birth  and  life  and 
death  among  ourselves,  of  the  upheaval  of  mountains  to  be 
worn  down  again  by  frosts  and  rains  and  rivers,  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  interchange  by  which  inorganic  substances  are  trans¬ 
muted  into  plants,  these  into  animals,  and  the  animal 
structures  back  into  the  inorganic  condition,  produce  a 
readiness  of  belief  that  the  same  general  plan  may  prevail 
everywhere — that  while  some  worlds  are  being  born,  others 
are  in  their  prime,  others  in  the  stages  of  decay,  and  that 
thus  not  to  man  only,  but  to  the  mighty  Arcturus  or  to  any 
other  resplendent  orb,  may  be  applied  the  maxim,  ‘  Dust 
‘  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.’ 

Given  a  shooting  star,  from  it  to  construct  the  fabric  of 
the  heavens — may  strike  some  minds  as  being  a  merely 
humorous  problem,  as  though  one  were  desired  to  balance 
one  of  the  Pyramids  on  its  apex,  or  from  the  colour  of  the 
captain’s  hair  to  discover  the  height  of  the  mainmast  of  a 
ship.  Nevertheless,  it  is  this  problem  of  the  shooting  star 
that  is  now  before  the  scientific  world.  It  so  happens  that 
the  objects  called  shooting  or  falling  stars,  instead  of  being 
invariably  burnt  up  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
sometimes  fall  to  the  ground,  and  can  be  picked  up  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  experiment.  American  law  treats  them  as  a  sort 
of  fearful  wildfowl — objects /e/w  naturce — which,  if  they  fall 
by  the  wayside,  do  not  belong  to  the  finder  but  to  the  owner 
of  the  adjacent  ground.  The  astronomer  regards  them 
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neither  as  a  species  of  game  nor  yet  as  landed  property,  but 
as  a  possible  key  to  open  the  mysteries  of  the  surrounding 
universe.  He  speaks  of  them  as  meteorites,  and  divides 
them  into  irons  and  stones  according  to  their  structure.  It 
is  reckoned,  as  a  daily  average  for  the  globe  at  large,  that 
twenty  millions  of  such  bodies  (of  a  size  to  be  visible  under 
ignition  in  a  clear  dark  night)  make  their  way  into  the  air. 
When  they  encounter  it,  the  friction  generated  by  the  speed 
at  which  they  travel  produces  a  conflagration.  Those  that 
survive  this  fiery  ordeal  and  reach  the  ground  will  be  the  feeble 
remnants  of  far  larger  bodies.  Their  crust  bears  witness  to 
the  heat  endured  and  to  the  suddenness  of  its  operation. 
At  certain  parts  of  the  year  their  trains  of  light  are  seen 
with  greater  frequency  than  at  others,  and,  as  is  now  well 
known,  these  annual  periods  of  frequency  mark  the  steps  of 
larger  periods  by  which  the  most  brilliant  displays  are  sepa¬ 
rated  in  time  from  one  another.  This  piece  of  knowledge 
has  resulted  from  a  process  colloquially  described  as  putting 
two  and  two  together.  There  was  a  great  star  shower  in 
the  year  1799.  Humboldt  beheld  it  from  Cuniana,  in  South 
America.  The  Cumanese  informed  him  that  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed  a  similar  display  in  1766.  In  1833  various  eminent 
observers  beheld  and  studied  the  like  phenomenon,  and  in 
1866  these  natural  fireworks  were  advertised  in  advance  to 
the  general  public,  and  admired  by  expectant  throngs. 
These  dates,  which  concern  what  are  at  present  and  for  the 
present  called  the  November  meteors,  speak  clearly  for  a 
periodicity  of  about  thirty-three  years,  and  accordingly,  in 
searching  back  through  ancient  annals,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  casual  notices  of  great  star  showers  assign  them 
to  dates  separated  by  multiples  of  this  number.  The  showers 
themselves,  then,  are  not  casual,  but  regular,  and  their 
occurrence  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  passage  of  our 
earth  through  a  meteoric  swarm  which  moves  round  the  sun 
in  an  orbit  inclined  at  a  not  very  large  angle  to  the  plane  of 
the  earth’s  own  orbit.  Once  in  every  33  years,  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  the  centre  of  the  group  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  earth,  while  on  three  other  occasions  in  this  interval  the 
earth  passes  very  near  its  centre. 

Besides  the  November  shower  there  are  many  other  meteor 
swarms  well  known  to  astronomers,  and  there  are  also  those 
meteors  which  have  been  provisionally  called  sporadic.  In 
regard  to  these,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  says  : — 

‘  Suppose  that  all  the  regions  of  space  swept  through  by  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  were  occupied  here  and  there  by  meteorites 
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moving  like  the  earth  in  orbits  round  the  sun,  and  let  us  assume  for 
the  moment  that  they  are  pretty  nearly  equally  distributed,  and 
are  moving  in  all  directions. 

‘  Under  these  circumstances  the  earth  in  movement  in  its  orbit,  at 
the  rate  of  about  1,000  miles  a  minute,  would  be  sweeping  through 
them  all  the  year  round,  and  we  should  get  the  appearance  of  a 
shooting  star  or  the  fall  of  a  meteorite  every  day  in  the  year.  Careful 
observations  in  climates  most  convenient  for  these  researches,  where 
the  sky  is  freest  from  cloud  and  is  purest,  show,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
there  is  not  only  no  night  but  no  hour  without  a  falling  star.  We 
are,  therefore,  justified  in  considering  that  practically  the  part  of  the 
solar  system  which  is  swept  through  by  the  earth  is  not  a  vacuum,  not 
empty  space,  but  si^ace  occupied  by  meteorites  here  and  there.’ 

A  Frencli  author  acutely  observed  that  these  sporadic 
meteors  were  more  numerous  near  sunrise  than  near  sunset, 
and  from  this  connexion  with  terrestrial  hours  argued  that 
the  meteors  must  have  a  terrestrial  not  a  cosmical  origin. 
But  other  astronomers  presently  showed  that  these  varying 
numbers  did  not  contradict  the  latter  alternative.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  demanded  by  it.  A  uniform  distribution 
of  the  meteors  in  surrounding  space,  combined  with  the 
known  direction  and  amount  of  the  earth’s  motion,  would 
have  this  result.  There  will  be  more  light-producing 
collisions  seen  when  the  observer  in  the  early  morning  is 
looking  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  onward 
course,  than  when  in  the  evening  he  is  looking  back  upon 
the  path  already  traversed. 

In  this  state  of  the  evidence  one  might  he  inclined  to 
regard  the  meteors  as  tiny  planets  careering  round  the  sun 
in  various  orbits.  Schiaparelli  and  Oppolzer,  however,  made 
them  out  to  be  not  so  much  planetoids  as  cometoids,  by  con¬ 
necting  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1862  with  the  August  star 
shower.  Soon  afterwards  Oppolzer  showed  that  the  comet 
of  1866  was  a  part  of  the  November  meteor  swarm,  and  in 
1867  Leverrier  announced  the  result  of  a  remarkable  cal¬ 
culation,  indicating  that  this  group  owed  its  existence  as  a 
member  of  our  system  to  the  attraction  of  the  distant  planet 
Uranus,  and  that  the  effect  had  been  produced  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  lie  found  that  the 
year  126  would  give  a  position  to  the  planet  Uranus  capable 
of  convertiug  the  parabolic  path  of  a  comet  into  the  path 
now  described  by  the  meteors  in  question.  In  a.d.  137  this 
changed  path  for  the  first  time  came  near  the  earth  in  her 
orbit  round  the  sun,  and  between  that  date  and  1866  the 
comet  or  swarm  of  meteoric  stones  has  completed  fifty-two 
entire  revolutions.  In  the  year  472  their  tenth  revolution 
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showed  the  sky  at  Constantinople  ‘on  fire  with  flying 
‘  meteors ;  ’  in  a.d.  902  their  twenty-third  revolution  spread 
falling  stars  ‘  over  the  face  of  the  sky  like  rain,’  so  that 
from  one  night’s  display  that  year  was  called  the  ‘  Year  of 
‘  Stars.’  In  a.d.  1202,  on  the  occasion  "of  their  thirty-second 
return,  ‘  the  stars  appeared  like  waves  upon  the  sky,  towards 
‘  the  east  and  west ;  they  flew  about  like  grasshoppers,  and 
‘  were  dispersed  from  left  to  right.’  *  In  concluding  an 
account  of  the  theory  of  shooting  stars.  Dr.  Haughton 
declares  that  ‘  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  inter- 
‘  planetary  space  is,  more  or  less,  filled  with  paving  stones 
‘  revolving  in  orbits  round  planets,  sun,  or  even  other 
‘  cometary  bodies ;  and  that  streams  of  such  stones,  com- 
‘  pelled  by  mechanical  forces  to  follow  similar  paths,  cause 
‘  all  the  periodic  phenomena  already  described  as  charac- 
‘  teristic  of  periodic  shooting  stars,  whenever  they  happen  to 
‘  intersect  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.’  Humboldt,  when 
discussing  the  difficulties  felt  in  his  day  in  regard  to 
luminous  meteors,  intimates  that  he  himself  and  a  few 
contemporary  philosophers  were  inclined  to  favour  the 
theory  which  has  since  been  generally  adopted,  for  he  says  : 

‘  These  difficulties  would  in  great  part  be  removed  if  the 
‘  direction  of  the  movement  of  falling  stars  allowed  us  to 
‘  consider  them  as  bodies  with  a  solid  nucleus,  as  cosmic 
‘  phenomena  (belonging  to  space  bej’ond  the  limits  of  our 
‘  atmosphere),  and  not  as  telluric  phenomena  (belonging  to 
‘  our  planet  only).’  f 

If,  then,  the  meteoric  stones  in  our  museums  are  on 
astronomical  grounds  to  be  considered  comets  that  have 
fallen  into  captivity,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  ask  whether  the 
view  can  be  corroborated  by  spectrum  analysis.  To  this 
investigation  Professor  Norman  Lockyer  has  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  untiring  energy  and  zeal.  He  compares  the 
spectra  of  the  meteorites  at  high  and  low  temperatures  with 
the  spectra  of  their  known  components,  with  the  spectrum  of 
the  aurora,  with  the  spectra  of  comets  at  different  parts  of 
their  orbits  in  which  vast  differences  of  temperature  are 
developed.  By  this  line  of  inquiry  he  establishes,  in  various 
chapters  of  his  work,  ‘the  identity  of  origin  of  luminous 
‘  meteors  and  falling  stars  with  meteorites ;  ’  that  the 
aurora  is  ‘  a  phenomenon  produced  by  the  dust  of  meteors 

•  Manual  of  Astronomy,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  pp.  204, 
205;  The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis,  pp.  119,  120. 

t  Personal  Narrative,  translated  by  T.  Ross,  vol.  i.  p.  358. 
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‘  and  falling  stars ;  ’  and  that  comets  and  meteor  swarms  may 
be  regarded  as  interchangeable  terms.  One  item  of  the 
investigation  may  be  given  as  an  illustration  of  its  general 
character.  Since  iron  exists  in  great  quantity  in  meteorites, 
its  signature  was  naturally  the  first  thing  to  be  expected  in- 
the  spectrum  of  the  aurora,  supposing  that  to  be  truly  a 
meteoritic  phenomenon.  Consequently  in  the  early  days  of 
the  meteoritic  dust  theory  spectroscopists,  misled  by  this 
expectation,  ‘  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  considering  the 
‘  volatility  of  the  meteoritic  constituents,  instead  of  their 
‘  quantities,’  whereas  now  Professor  Lockyer’s  ‘  experiments 
‘  on  the  luminous  phenomena  seen  at  low  temperatures  show 
‘  that  if  magnesium,  manganese,  and  lead  are  present  in 
‘  meteorites,  they  will  be  indicated  in  the  spectrum  before 
‘  the  iron.’ 

That  our  own  insignificant  solar  system  should  have  its 
spaces  more  or  less  full  of  whirling  dust  and  ‘  paving  stones  ’ 
may  seem  a  conception  not  so  very  difficult  to  admit,  especially 
as  the  constituents  of  these  showers  or  swarms  are  supposed 
to  be,  as  a  rule,  scores  of  miles  apart  from  one  another ;  but 
the  theory  once  started  launches  out  into  the  unfathomable, 
or  at  any  rate  unfathomed,  ocean  of  the  stars,  and  seeks  to 
embrace  them  all.  The  thought  is  not  wholly  new.  Many 
minds  have  been  employed  upon  it,  and  that  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Lockyer,  in  the  very  interesting  historical  portions  of 
his  work,  disarms  jealousy  by  his  frank  recognition,  both  as 
to  the  past  and  the  present,  of  what  other  workers  have 
done  in  his  own  especial  field.  He  quotes,  among  other 
things,  the  results  at  which  Schiaparelli  had  arrived  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  as  the  basis  of  his  own  view.  Schia¬ 
parelli  considers  that  ‘matter  is  disseminated  in  celestial 
‘  space  in  all  possible  grades  of  division :  ’  the  .first  grade 
consisting  of  large  stars,  isolated  or  in  small  companies ; 
the  second  of  large  agglomerations  of  small  stars,  the  star 
dust  of  Herschel ;  the  third  of  comets ;  the  fourth  of  cosmical 
clouds,  composed  of  very  minute  elements.  This  last  class 
of  bodies,  he  considers,  ‘  may  have  been  formed  in  space  by 
‘  the  local  concentration  of  the  celestial  matter,  in  a  manner 
‘  analogous  to  the  crystallisation  of  substances  chemically 
‘  dissolved  in  liquids.’  Then,  after  discussing  the  move¬ 
ments  of  cosmical  clouds,  with  the  probable  origin  and 
results  of  such  movements,  and  the  identity  of  falling  stars 
with  meteorites,  he  concludes  that,  ‘  as  in  such  matter  there 
‘  is  no  chemical  element  that  is  not  found  upon  the  earth, 

‘  the  similarity  of  composition  of  all  the  visible  bodies  in 
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*  the  universe,  already  rendered  probable  by  researches 
‘  with  the  spectroscope,  acquires  a  new  argument  for  its 
‘  credibility.’ 

Towards  this  theory,  as  expanded  by  Professor  Norman 
Lockyer,  Miss  Clerke  maintains  an  attitude  of  some  reserve, 
though  acknowledging  that  in  part,  at  least,  it  ‘  well  deserves 
‘  thinking  about.’  Her  account  of  it  is  worth  citing : — 

‘  The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  may  be  thus  summarised.  All 
self-luminous  bodies  in  space  are  composed  of  meteorites  variously 
aggregated,  and  at  various  stages  of  temperature  depending  upon  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  their  mutual  collisions.  Comets,  nebula;, 
gaseous  stars,  and  stars  showing  banded  spectra  of  the  third  type,  are 
veritable  meteor  swarms — they  are  made  up,  that  is  to  say,  of  an 
indefinite  multitude  of  separate  and,  in  a  sense,  independent  solid 
bodies,  bathed  in  evolved  gases,  and  glowing  with  the  heat  due 
to  their  arrested  motions.  Their  component  meteorites,  however, 
eventually  become  completely  vaporised  when  stars  of  the  solar  and 
Sirian  types  are  produced.  These — the  only  true  “  suns  ” — owe  their 
high  temperatures  to  the  surrendered  velocities  of  the  original  myriads 
of  jostling  particles  drawn  together  to  constitute  them  by  the  victorious 
power  of  gravity, 

‘  To  the  meteor  swarms  thus  serving  as  the  basis  of  stellar  trans¬ 
formations  a  collective  origin  and  a  collective  history  are  necessarily 
attributed.  The  theory  before  us  postulates  a  “  curdling  process,”  by 
which,  from  some  unimaginably  subtle  kind  of  matter,  an  “  infinitely 
fine  ”  metallic  dust  is  formed,  and  this  infinitely  fine  dust  “  becomes 
at  last,  in  the  celestial  spaces,  agglomerated  into  meteoritic  irons  and 
stones.”  The  “  eddying  ”  of  these  round  self-constituted  centres 
gives  the  meteor  swarms  supposed  to  represent  the  protoplasm  of 
stars.’  * 

But  Miss  Clerke  considers,  for  her  own  part,  that,  judging 
by  the  structure  of  available  meteorites,  a  strong  presump- 


*  As  to  stars  of  the  third  type  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation, 
Miss  Clerke  elsewhere  says  of  them  :  ‘We  find  that  all  are  more  or  less 
red,  that  the  light  of  all  is  powerfully  absorbed,  and  that  all  exhibit 
highly  complex  spectra  comprising  superposed  orders  of  effects  un¬ 
deniably  due  to  very  different  stages  of  temperature.’  Betelgeux, 
otherwise  called  a  Orionis,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  an 
example  of  this  type.  Mr.  Lockyer  says :  ‘  The  law  of  parsimony 
compels  us  to  ascribe  the  bright  fluting  of  carbon  in  these  “  stars”  to 
the  same  cause  as  that  at  work  in  comets,  where  we  know  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  vapours  between  the  individual  meteorites  or  repelled 
from  them.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  absorption 
phenomena  are  produced  by  incandescent  vapour  surrounding  indivi¬ 
dual  meteorites  which  have  been  rendered  intensely  hot  by  collisions, 
while  the  carbon  light  comes  from  the  interspaces.’  Upon  this  view 
there  is  a  lively  controversy. 
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tion  arises  that  they  are  either  debris  or  ejecta,  and  were  not 
separately  formed  in  space.  In  regard  to  apparent  spectro¬ 
scopic  coincidences,  by  which  Mr.  Lockyer  would  connect 
meteoric  chips  in  the  laboratory  with  the  nebula)  and  stars 
of  the  distant  heaven.  Miss  Clerke  observes  that  the  coin¬ 
cidences,  being  only  approximate,  cannot  count  as  demon¬ 
strations.  But,  nevertheless,  she  admits  that  meteorites 
‘  doubtless  form  a  link  in  the  cosmical  chain,  and  are  united 
‘  by  relations  of  great  consequence  with  larger  cosmical 
‘  masses.’  Also  she  believes  in  ‘  the  fundamental  unity 
‘  underlying  (there  is  reason  to  suppose)  the  chemistry  of 
‘  all  the  celestial  species,’  so  that  of  the  two  or  three  dozen 
terrestrial  elements  that  occur  in  meteorites,  many,  if  not 
all,  will  certainly  be  ‘in  one  way  or  another  universally 
‘  diffused  in  nature.’  Further,  she  fully  accepts  the  conclu¬ 
sion  at  which  Sir  William  Herschel  arrived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  that  stars  are  generated  from  nebula). 
On  this  point  telescopic  evidence  is  ratified  by  the  spectro¬ 
scope  : — 

‘  In  quality  of  light,  as  well  as  in  general  aspect,  distinctions 
between  stars  and  nebula;  are  shaded  off  by  numerous  minute 
gradations.  There  is  no  real  breach  of  continuity  anywhere.  The 
line  spectra  of  one  division  of  nebula;  include  continuous  radiance  ; 
the  continuous  spectra  of  the  other  division  possibly  include  bright 
lines.  Gaseous  stars  take  their  rise  almost  insensibly  from  planebiry 
nebula;,  and  themselves  merge  into  unmistakeable  suns.  That  the 
great  nebula;  are  the  parent  forms  of  stellar  clusters  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  their  common  possession  of  luminous  as  well  as 
structural  peculiarities ;  nor  can  any  definitive  separation  between 
them  be  established.  The  trapezium  stars  in  Orion,  like  crystals  em¬ 
bedded  in  their  rocky  matrix,  are  still  thickly  folded  in  the  generating 
cosmical  stuff.  By  Dr.  Huggins’s  photograph  they  may  be  said  to 
be  “  caught  in  the  act  ”  of  completing  their  transformation,  a  partial 
survival  of  the  original  community  of  gaseous  nature  being  made 
apparent  through  their  self-recorded  bright  lines.’ 

But  to  admit  that  suns  must  be  generated,  gradually  reach 
their  prime  of  radiance,  and  by  degrees  become  extin¬ 
guished,  is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another  to  agree  with 
Professor  Norman  Lockyer’s  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  all  this  comes  about,  or  with  his  classification  of  the 
stars  according  to  these  several  stages.  Here  are  delicate 
niceties  of  belief  concerned,  in  which  it  seems  that  the  high 
priests  of  the  spectroscopic  cult  are  themselves  not  in  exact 
accord.  It  would  ill  become  the  laity  to  interfere.  It  is  the 
less  needful,  since  on  every  disputed  point  the  most  highly 
trained  skill  and  the  most  zealous  perseverance  are  being 
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concentrated  by  observers  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
while  the  camera  with  its  ‘  retina  that  never  tires  ’  is  giving 
to  the  revelations  both  of  the  telescope  and  the  spectroscope 
a  precision  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  For  the  future  clearing 
up  of  doubts  there  is  large  hope.  For  the  present  state  of 
the  controversy  the  two  volumes  under  review  should  be 
carefully  studied,  as  well  as  for  much  else  that  apart  from 
all  dispute  is  teeming  with  interest. 

As  to  the  special  points  on  which  the  conclusions  of  the 
two  volumes  differ,  both  presuppose  in  the  reader  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  general  results  at  which  spectrum  analysis  has 
arrived.  They  alike  recognise,  as  might  be  supposed,  that 
solid  and  liquid  bodies  when  incandescent  give  a  continuous 
spectrum,  while  the  chemical  elements  in  a  state  of  incan¬ 
descent  gas  or  vapour  have  line  spectra ;  that,  as  apparently 
no  two  sets  of  substances  give  the  same  sets  of  lines,  the 
existence  of  a  substance  may  be  inferred  from  the  occurrence 
of  its  lines  in  the  spectrum  ;  that  bright  lines  imply  that 
the  light  is  radiated  from  the  vapours  themselves,  whereas 
dark  lines  imply  that  the  vapours  are  absorbing  the  rays  of 
a  brighter  light  behind  them.  They  agree  in  fact  on  all  the 
general  principles,  but  differ  as  to  the  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  observed  facts.  Considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  research  as  applied  to  the  far-off  heavens,  the  compara¬ 
tive  novelty  of  its  methods,  and  the  many  complications 
presented  by  the  subject-matter,  such  differences  of  inter¬ 
pretation  are  little  to  be  wondered  at.  To  take  a  signifi¬ 
cant  example :  Professor  Lockyer  lays  great  stress  on  the 
identification  of  the  chief  nebula  line  with  the  low-tempera¬ 
ture  magnesium  fluting  near  X  500.  The  twenty-seventh 
and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  his  volume  are  devoted  to 
explaining  as  well  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this  view  as 
the  elaborate  experiments  conducted  by  himself  and  several 
scientific  assistants  in  order  thoroughly  to  test  it.  He  ex¬ 
presses  his  opinion  that  the  facts  recorded  in  the  two 
chapters  seem  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  line 
under  discussion  is  due,  as  the  induction  suggested,  to  mag¬ 
nesium.  The  observations  have  left,  he  says,  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  chief  nebula  line 
with  the  magnesium  fluting,  under  such  conditions  that  at 
the  same  time  coincidence  of  the  F  line  of  hydrogen  with 
the  third  nebula  line  was  demonstrated.  He  enters  by 
implication  a  sort  of  caveat  in  regard  to  the  possible  errors 
and  prejudices  of  other  observers.  In  contrast  with  his 
confidence  in  the  results  obtained  may  be  set  a  notice  which 
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appeared  in  the  ‘  Athensenm  ’  of  March  23  of  the  present 
year. 

‘  Mr.  Keeler,’  it  ia  there  said,  ‘  gives  the  results  of  his.recent  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  spectrum  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  at  the  Lick 
Observatory.  He  has  succeeded  in  fixing  with  great  accuracy  the  true 
position  of  the  chief  nebular  line,  and  given  the  coup  de  grace  to 
Professor  Lockyer’s  theory  of  its  coincidence  with  the  magnesium 
fluting,  very  grave  doubts  with  respect  to  which  had,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  been  thrown  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Huggins 
at  Tulse  Hill.’ 

As  Dr.  Huggins  is  to  be  President  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  next  meeting  at  Cardiff,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  and  kindred  subjects  may  be  brought  down  this  autumn 
from  the  upper  levels  of  abstruse  discussion,  and  put  for¬ 
ward  in  such  a  form  that  society  at  large  will  be  able  to 
take  sides  upon  them.  The  doubts  originated  at  Tulse  Hill 
are  very  clearly  set  forth  in  Miss  Gierke’s  volume  in  the 
following  passage : — 

*  The  injection  of  the  light  of  burning  magnesium  into  the  apparatus 
simultaneously  displaying  the  spectrum  of  the  Orion  nebula  had  the 
effect  of  at  once  producing  a  well-separated  doublet.  The  fluting  edge 
lay  markedly  lower  down  towards  the  red  than  the  nebular  line.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  a  fluting,  however  attenuated  the  vapour  emitting  it, 
would  be  reduced  to  so  thin  a  “  remnant  ”  as  the  sharp,  fine  line  seen 
in  the  nebulaj.’ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  Professor  Lockyer 
would  consider  this  a  highly  debateable  paragraph.  It  would, 
however,  give  a  very  wrong  impression  of  Miss  Gierke’s 
*  System  of  the  Stars  ’  to  speak  of  it  as  at  all  deeply  involved 
in  intricate  controversy.  Though  a  thoroughly  scientific 
book,  it  shows  also  much  literary  skill.  The  materials  are 
so  well  put  together  and  all  is  explained  with  so  much 
simplicity  that  the  unlearned  will  be  lured  on  from  chapter 
to  chapter,  and  led  along  with  a  sort  of  charmed  trust  in 
the  competence  as  well  as  the  goodwill  of  their  accomplished 
guide.  The  accounts  of  the  colours  of  the  stars  and  of 
‘  stranger  stars  ’  suddenly  flaming  in  the  forehead  of  the 
sky,  the  descriptions  of  the  mysterious  nebulae,  the  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  great  sky  girdle  formed  by  the  Milky  Way,  and 
the  opinions  which  have  been  and  are  being  formed  about  all 
these  marvels,  as  Miss  Gierke  relates  or  expounds  them, 
cannot  fail  to  put  eyes  into  the  heads  of  many  who  have 
hitherto  looked  upon  the  glories  of  the  night  with  only  a 
stupid  admiration  or  dull  neglect.  The  Plates  of  the  Nebulae, 
with  which  the  work  is  illustrated,  especially  of  those  in 
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Orion  and  the  Great  Bear,  are  of  much  beauty  and  instructive 
value. 

The  speculative  opinion,  that  the  universe  as  we  know  it 
has  originated  in  the  whirling  about  of  star  dust,  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  scholar  of  that  infant  philosophy  which 
fancied  that  the  world  had  been  produced  by  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  The  man  who  could  believe  that,  could 
as  well  believe  that  not  the  genius  of  Milton,  but  the 
random  aggregation  of  innumerable  alphabets  of  type  had 
composed  the  poem  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost.’  A  sane  man  would 
be  well  assured  that  only  by  an  almost  incredible  chance 
could  a  single  line  of  it  come  forth  in  such  a  fashion.* 
He  would  feel  certain  that  all  the  order  and  beauty  of 
heaven  and  earth  could  not  owe  their  origin  to  a  force 
which  has  never  shown  itself  capable  of  creating  a  city  or  a 
church,  a  colonnade  or  a  cottage.  But  the  modern  hypo¬ 
thesis  is,  in  fact,  far  removed  from  the  ancient  one,  for  the 
concourse  of  atoms  with  which  modem  men  of  science  are 
concerned  has  nothing  fortuitous  about  it.  There  is  a 
great  code  of  laws,  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of  heat, 
of  electricity,  of  chemical  affinity,  laws  unknown  to  the 
early  philosophers,  as  there  may  be  others  unknown  to  us, 
still  waiting  to  be  discovered  by  the  Keplers  and  Galileos 
and  Newtons  of  the  future.  These  laws  of  nature,  unlike  our 
puny  human  enactments,  can  laugh  disobedience  to  scorn, 
for  they  are  self-enforced;  they  leave  no  room  for  blind 
chance,  but  hold  all  the  atoms,  all  the  masses  small  or 
great,  cosmic  dust  and  giant  orbs,  under  their  absolute  and 
unfaltering  sway. 

For  those  to  whom  the  pleasures  of  the  perfect  life  seem 
bound  to  be  before  all  things  intellectual  pleasures,  the 
scheme  of  the  universe  as  set  forth  by  modern  astronomy 
extends  a  boundless  prospect.  This  molecule  of  a  world  on 


*  For  the  source  of  this  illustration  see  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deoruni, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  37  ;  ‘  Hie  ego  non  mirer  esse  quemquam,  qui  sibi  persuadeat, 
corpora  quaedam  solida  atque  individua  vi  et  gravitote  ferri,  mundumque 
effici  ornatissinaura  et  pulcherrimum  ex  eorum  corporum  concursione 
fortuita  ?  Hoc  qui  existimat  fieri  potuisse,  non  intelligo  cur  non  idem 
putet,  si  innumerabiles  unius  et  viginti  forniae  literarum  vel  aurea;  vel 
qualeslibet  aliquo  conjiciantur,  posse  ex  his  in  terram  excussis  annales 
Ennii,  ut  deinceps  legi  posaint,  eifici :  quod  nescio  an  ne  in  uno  quidem 
versu  possit  tantum  valere  fortuna.  .  .  .  Quod  si  mundum  efficere 
potest  concursus  atomorum,  cur  porticum,  cur  templum,  cur  domum, 
cur  urbem  non  potest?  quse  sunt  minus  operosa  et  multo  quidem 
faciliora.’ 
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whicli  we  live,  so  obscurely  small  that  comparisons  fail  to 
express  its  real  insignificance,  has  hitherto  taxed  the  genius 
not  merely  of  each  man  by  himself,  but  of  ajl  mankind 
united  to  harvest  the  treasures  of  knowledge  its  realms  con¬ 
tain.  Late  in  his  life  an  eager  student  like  Charles  Kingsley 
accomplished  a  long-desired  voyage  from  England  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  when  he  came  to  record  that  small  achieve¬ 
ment,  as  one  who  by  smiling  makes  others  smile,  he  led  all 
readers  to  sympathise  with  the  enraptured  exclamation,  ‘  At 
‘  Last !  ’  embodied  in  the  title  of  his  book.  ‘  Nature,’  the  great 
traveller  Humboldt  says,  ‘  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  in- 
‘  vestigation,’  and  the  whole  of  his  ‘  Personal  Narrative  ’ 
strikingly  illustrates  the  remark,  but  the  particular  occasion 
which  calls  it  from  him  is  an  apology  for  once  more  discuss¬ 
ing  the  often  discussed  flying  fish,  and  in  making  the 
remark  at  all  he  is  evidently  thinking  only  of  what  is 
possible  to  man  from  his  terrestrial  standpoint,  and  under 
the  many  limiting  conditions  of  human  life.  Within  these 
bounds  there  is  room  for  masterful  effort,  for  delightful 
surprises,  for  continual,  even  if  often  extremely  slow, 
approaches  to  a  knowledge  of  all-pervading  order  and  truth. 
But  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  this  earth  and  earthly 
life,  it  is  clear  that  minds  like  ours,  even  with  continuously 
growing  powers  of  perception  and  reason,  might  be  employed 
for  countless  ages  without  exhausting  the  mysteries  of  cosmic 
clouds  and  nursling  stars  and  radiant  suns,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  innumerable  orbs  that  have  lost  their  surface  heat, 
and,  in  ceasing  to  shine  by  their  own  light,  have  become 
habitable,  and  have  therefore  doubtless  also  become  inhabited 
by  forms  of  life  and  beauty  in  endless  variety  past  all  our 
poor  imagining.  However  far  science  may  travel  into  the 
abysses  of  space,  it  finds  thei’e  all-pervading  proof  of  the 
Unity  of  Nature  and  of  that  Power  by  which  Nature  exists. 
Light,  ‘  first  created  beam,’  darts  by  some  inconceivable 
means  from  the  remotest  orbs  to  the  human  eye ;  those  orbs 
and  even  the  clouds  of  stars  are  found  to  contain  the  same 
physical  substances  as  this  earth,  and  not  others ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  amazing  system  is  governed  by  a  force  of  which 
nothing  is  known  but  that  it  is  universal  and  omnipresent. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  La  Vita  Nuova  e  la  Fiammetta,  By  E.  Eenieb. 
Torino  e  Eoma ;  1879. 

2.  Abhandlungen  uber  Dante  Alighieri.  By  Dr.  G.  A.  Scar- 
TAzziNi.  Frankfurt :  1886. 

3.  Prolegomeni  della  Divina  Commedia.  By  Dr.  G.  A.  ScAR- 
TAZZINI.  Leipzig :  1890. 

4.  La  Vita  Nuova  illustrata  con  Note.  By  Alessandro 
d’Ancona.  Pisa :  1884. 

5.  Della  Vita  di  Dante  Alighieri.  By  A.  Bartoli.  Florence : 
1884. 

6.  Beatrice,  Geist  und  Kern  der  Dante'schen  Dichtungen.  By 
G.  Gietmann,  S.J.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  ;  1889. 


^HE  recent  occurrence  of  the  six  hundredth  anniversary 
"*■  of  the  death  of  Beatrice,  which  took  place,  as  Dante  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  in  the  ‘Vita  Nuova,’  on  June  9,  1290,  has 
for  some  time  past  imparted  renewed  activity  to  the  contro¬ 
versy,  never  wholly  dormant,  who  or  what  was  Beatrice  ? 
We  take  occasion  of  the  interest  thus  awakened  to  put 
before  our  readers  some  account  of  the  history  and  principal 
phases  of  this  controversy.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is 
very  extensive,  and  continually  growing,  each  year  of  late 
having  added  several  fresh  contributions  to  it.  We  have 
here  prefixed  the  titles  of  a  few  books  which  form  impor¬ 
tant  landmarks  in  the  controversy,  selecting  them  so  as  to 
represent  each  of  the  principal  types  under  which  the  con¬ 
flicting  theories  fall,  giving  preference  to  those  of  modern 
date  and  still  easily  accessible.  We  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
the  subject  as  mere  partisans,  but  to  present  an  outline  of 
its  history  as  fairly  and  impartially  as  we  can.  At  the 
same  time  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  the  drift  of  our 
discussion  will  certainly  be  to  vindicate  the  existence  of  a 
literal  Beatrice,  and  to  endeavour  to  rescue  her  from  the 
limbo  of  nonentity  to  which  she  has  lately  been  dismissed 
by  the  ingenuity  of  modern  criticism. 

When  we  speak  of  the  denial  of.  the  existence  of 
Beatrice,  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  it  is  denied  that 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Beatrice  Portinari  may  have  lived, 
and  no  doubt  some  time  died,  at  Florence ;  but  it  is  denied 
that  the  Beatrice  of  Dante, 

*  Di  cui  la  fama  ancor  nel  mondo  dura, 

E  durerii  (pianto  ’1  mondo  lontanu,’ 
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the  Beatrice  of  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova,’  and  still  more  the 
Beatrice  of  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia,’  concerning  whom 
Dante  has  amply  redeemed  his  promise  that  die  would 

*  say  of  her  that  which  was  never  said  of  any  woman,’ 
it  is  denied,  and  nowadays  very  commonly  denied,  that  this 
Beatrice  had  any  historical  reality  whatever,  and,  even  if  she 
had,  that  she  had  any  connexion,  except  in  her  fictitious  and 
highly  significant  name,  with  that  Beatrice  Portinari  whose 
lot  was  cast  ‘  among  the  Christians  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
‘  tury  ’  {V.N.  c.  XXX.)  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  denial  of 
the  reality  of  Beatrice  is  to  be  understood. 

The  principal  types  under  which  the  conflicting  theories 
on  this  subject  fall  are  three ;  one  of  them,  however,  involves 
a  subdivision  on  a  point  of  such  vital  interest  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  consider  them  as  four  in  number.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  adopt  the  classification,  and  to  some  extent 
also  the  nomenclature,  suggested  by  a  recent  writer  and  a 
prominent  champion  in  this  controversy.  Professor  Eenier. 
The  three  main  types  may  be  described  as  the  historical, 
the  ideal,  and  the  symbolical  theories,  and  their  advocates 
may  be  conveniently  referred  to  as  the  Realists,  the 
Idealists,  and  the  Symbolists,  respectively.  The  first  type 
scarcely  needs  explanation,  or  at  any  rate  it  would  not 
do  so  but  for  a  very  important  modification  of  it  recently 
developed,  apparently  growing  in  favour,  and  at  any  rate 
forced  into  prominence  by  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Dr. 
Scartazzini.  The  Realists  (properly  so  called)  maintain 
that  the  Beatrice  of  Dante  was  none  other  than  the  his¬ 
torical  Beatrice  Portinari,  transfigured  by  degrees  ‘  from 

*  glory  to  glory  ’  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  till  her  image 
becomes  little  short  of  divine,  and  almost  justifies  the 
literal  application  to  her  of  the  Homeric  quotation  by  which 
she  is  honoured  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova.’ 
But  there  are  certain  spurious  Realists  whom  we  feel 
tempted  to  call  ‘  Separatists,’  who  admit  that  the  Beatrice 
of  Dante  was  a  real  contemporary  person  whom  Dante 
loved,  perhaps  called  Beatrice,  perhaps  not;  but  maintain 
that  she  was  in  any  case  a  separate  person  from  Beatrice 
Portinari,  admitting,  however,  that  beyond  that  negative 
assertion  nothing  more  can  now  be  known,  or  even  guessed, 
concerning  her.  We  shall  say  a  few  words  as  to  this  fourth 
type  of  theorists  later  on,  but  meanwhile  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  we  reserve  the  title  of  Realists  for  those  who 
(rightly  or  wrongly)  hold  the  main  incidents  recorded  of 
Beatrice  by  Dante  to  be  substantially  true,  or  at  least 
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founded  upon  fact,  and  moreover  as  Laving  occurred  in 
reference  to  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  however 
much  she  herself,  and  even  some  of  the  events  recorded  of 
her,  may  have  been  transfigured  and  idealised  in  the  glowing 
imagination  of  the  poet. 

The  distinction  intended  by  the  terms  ideal  and  sym~ 
bolical,  as  employed  by  Professor  Renier,  is  as  follows.  In 
the  former  case  the  poet  is  sup^josed  to  form  an  ideally 
perfect  conception  of  his  subject,  whatever  it  may  be  (in 
this  case  womanhood),  and  when  his  picture  is  complete  he 
attaches  a  name  to  it.  That  name  may  be  more  or  less 
appropriate  or  descriptive,  but  has  no  relation  to  any  exist¬ 
ing  being  or  other  entity.  The  process  would  be  precisely 
what  is  described  by  Aristotle  in  the  Poetics,  c.  9,  when 
he  says :  (TvaryaavTSS  tov  fivOov  Sia  tmv  sIkotiov  ovtco  ra 
rv^otrra  ovofiara  yrroTidsaaiv.  The  idea  and  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  are  so  far  identified  that  they  have  no 
separate  existence.  A  familiar  example  of  the  process  would 
be  the  construction  of  an  ideal  state  as  in  Plato,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Bacon,  &c.,  which  we  may  call  a  Republic  or  a  Utopia, 
or  a  New  Atlantis,  or  whatever  else  we  please,  but  which 
does  not  profess  to  have  any  reality  corresponding  to  it  in 
the  nature  of  things.  According  to  this  explanation,  the 
Beatrice  of  Dante  is  merely  ‘la  donna  idealizzata,’ *  ‘the 
‘  ideal  of  womanhood,’  the  ‘  ewig-Weibliche,’  the  embodi¬ 
ment  or  incarnation  of  female  perfection,  not  realised,  and 
never  to  be  realised,  on  this  earth.  For  around  this  ideal 
is  shed 

‘  A  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration  and  the  poet’s  dream.’ 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘  Idealist  ’  theory  respecting 
Beatrice.  The  most  distinguished  advocate  of  this  view  is 
Professor  Bartoli,  and  it  is  strongly  maintained  also  by 
Professor  Renier,  already  mentioned. 

Finally  Ave  have  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  the  symbolical  theory.  The  symbol  (as  the  term  is 
here  employed)  is  a  pure  invention  of  the  imagination — an 
arbitrarily  chosen  figure  or  type  under  which  something 
else  is  represented,  the  thing  so  represented  being  the  sole 
reality.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  common  and  familiar 
process  in  poetry.  Thus  the  Church  in  the  Apocalypse  is 


*  ‘  Semplicemente  incarnazione  di  qiialita  natural!  alia  donna.’ 
Renier,  Gior.  Stor.  ii.  p.  390. 
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depicted  under  the  symbol  or  figure  of  the  Lamb’s  wife  ;  or 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (according  to  the  current  explana¬ 
tion  in  Dante’s  time)  as  the  Beloved.  Again,  ia-the  great 
Mystic  Vision  in  the  ‘  Purgatorio,’  the  Church  on  earth  is 
presented  under  the  ‘  symbol  ’  of  a  car,  led  by  Christ  under 
the  ‘  symbol  ’  of  a  gryphon.  We  can  see  that  in  all  these 
cases  we  have  in  the  ‘symbol’  no  relation  to  any  corre¬ 
sponding  object  existing  outside  the  poet’s  or  seer’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  Just  such  a  ‘  symbol  ’  is  the  Beatrice  of  Dante 
according  to  this  class  of  theorists — a  symbol  having  no 
historical  basis  whatever,  except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  this : 
that  some  are  ready  to  allow  that  an  actual  person  may  in 
the  first  instance  have  turned  the  poet’s  thoughts  into  this 
channel,  and  may  have  thus  suggested  the  form  of  the 
symbol,  and  possibly  even  the  name  finally  attached  to  it. 
Some  would  go  a  step  further,  and  admit  that  Beatrice 
Portinari  herself  may  have  (so  to  speak)  first  flashed  the 
ideal  into  Dante’s  mind,  though  all  the  details  concerning 
her  in  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  are  purely  fictitious,  and  her 
historical  character  entirely  vanishes  the  moment  she  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  pages  of  Dante.  Her  name  is  nothing  but  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  the  web  woven  by  the  poet’s  ima¬ 
gination,  like  those  of  the  fictitious  personages  of  the 
‘  Pilgrim’s  Progi'ess.’  In  that  case  it  becomes  a  question 
of  very  little  interest  or  importance  whether  the  germ  or 
prototype  of  such  a  symbol  existed  in  the  flesh  or  not,  and 
whether,  if  so,  she  was  Beatrice  Portinari  or  anyone  else. 
Onr  interest  in  her  is  gone,  and  there  is  also  gone  with  it 
much  of  our  living  interest  in  Dante  himself,  since  he  too 
fades  back  with  his  unsubstantial  companion  into  the  region 
of  shadows ;  and  as  regards  a  lai’ge  portion  of  his  life — and 
that  portion,  too,  which  comes  nearest  to  our  personal  in¬ 
terests  and  sympathies — instead  of  ‘a  man  of  like  passions 
‘  with  ourselves,’  stat  magni  nominis  umbra. 

The  first  two  theories  thus  sketched — those  of  the  Kealists 
and  Idealists — obviously  admit  of  very  little  variety  of  de¬ 
tail  ;  but  with  that  of  the  Symbolists  this  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  room  for  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  symbol ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
upholders  of  this  theory,  who  are  a  numerous,  and,  it  would 
seem,  an  increasing  body,  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  this 
point,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  main  facts  of  the  problem  are  briefly  these.  Dante 
himself  tells  us  in  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  that  he  met  Beatrice 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  she  a  year  younger,  and 
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that  ever  thereafter  she  exercised  a  commanding  influence 
on  his  life,  though  he  very  seldom  met  her — still  seldomer 
spoke  to  her.  Her  early  death,  on  June  9,  1290,  plunged 
him  into  inconsolable  grief,  till  at  last  he  resolved  not  to 
speak  or  write  of  her  any  more  till  he  should  he  able  to  ‘  say 
‘  of  her  that  which  was  never  said  of  any  woman.’  Many 
years  elapsed,  during  which  the  ‘  Convito  ’  and  other  prose 
works  were  written  in  which  Beatrice  plays  no  part,  and 
then,  in  the  closing  yehrs  of  his  life,  this  magnificent  pro¬ 
mise  was  amply  fulfilled  by  the  composition  of  the  ‘  Divina 
‘  Commedia,’  containing  what  might  almost  be  called  the 
apotheosis  of  Beatrice.  Dante,  it  is  to  be  observed,  never 
mentions  the  family  name  of  Beatrice,  and  even  her  Chris¬ 
tian  name  is  introduced  in  such  mysterious  language  that  it 
has  been  thought  to  disguise  rather  than  reveal  her  real 
name  {V.N.  c.  i.) 

The  early,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  contemporary,  com¬ 
mentators  afford  us  on  this,  as  on  most  other  subjects,  no 
definite  information.  At  last  Boccaccio  comes  forward, 
about  forty  years  after  Dante’s  death  and  seventy  after  that 
of  Beatrice,  with  the  definite  statement  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Folco  Portinari  and  the  wife  of  Simone  de’  Bardi. 
Later  writers  commonly  repeated — we  cannot  say  confirmed 
— this  statement.  It  rests,  and  no  doubt  now  always  must 
rest,  on  the  sole  and  unsupported  statement  of  Boccaccio, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  to  be  attaclied  to  that  statement. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  its  acceptance  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  ‘  symbolical  ’  or  ‘  ideal  ’  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  Beatrice;  the  former  in  particular 
finding  place  in  most  of  the  early  commentators,  none  of 
whom  deny,  and  many  distinctly  imply,  her  real  existence. 

The  first  writer  to  hint  a  doubt  on  the  subject*  is  Filelfo, 
in  his  highly  imaginative  and  utterly  untrustworthy  ‘  Vita 


*  This  statement  should,  perhaps,  be  modified  by  a  reference  to  a 
very  extraordinary  passage  in  the  Commentary  of  Francesco  da  Buti  on 
Piirg.  xxvii.  36.  lie  there  asserts  that  Beatrice  signifies  Theology, 
which  was  the  true  object  of  Dante’s  love.  Theology,  however,  is 
typified  by  one  Beatrice,  who  lived  about  1100,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  an  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  married  an  Italian  baron  and 
became  the  mother  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  the  same  whom  Dante 
introduces  in  the  next  Canto  !  This  Madonna  Beatrice  (adds  Buti) 
died  before  1116,  and  w’as  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  ‘  her 
sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day.’  It  should  be  added  that  I$uti  was 
a  Pisan,  and  his  commentary  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Pisa. 
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*  Dantis,’  composed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  not  published  until  1828,  and  now  extremely  difficult  to 
meet  with.  He  boldly  says  that  Beatrice  was  a  pure  myth, 
just  as  real  as  Pandora,  or  any  other  such  fiction  of  the 
poet’s  brain.  The  whole  story  of  Dante’s  childish  love  is  an 
invention  of  Boccaccio — in  short,  ‘  fictam  esse  rem  omnem.’ 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  Filelfo  scarcely  falls  under 
any  of  our  three  classes.  Beatrice  does  not  ‘  symbolise  ’ 
anything:  she  is  too  arbitrary  and  purposeless  a  poetic 
fiction  to  be  described  as  an  ‘  ideal.’  But  Filelfo  is  men¬ 
tioned  thus  at  the  outset  as  being  the  first  to  hint  at  any 
sceptical  suggestion  on  this  subject,  and  making  it,  when 
he  does  so,  in  its  most  extreme  and  uncompromising 
form. 

The  first,  however,  to  work  out  a  ‘symbolical’  theory, 
properly  so  called,  was  Biscioni,  in  his  ‘  Prefazione  alle  Prose 
‘  di  Dante  ’  (Florence,  1723).  He  maintains  that  Dante’s  love 
is  purely  spiritual  or  intellectual,  and  that  its  true  object  is 
Wisdom  {Sapienza),  which  is  presented  under  the  symbol  of 
Beatrice.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  deny  that  a 
person  of  this  name  may  have  existed  at  Florence,  may 
have  been  known  to  Dante,  and  may  have  suggested 
the  name,  and  to  some  extent  the  form,  of  the  symbol, 
though  this  is  not  his  own  opinion.  But  he  denies  that 
any  of  the  statements  of  the  '.‘Vita  Nuova’  are  to  be 
literally  understood,  and  says  that  the  term  ‘Huova’  is 
applied  to  this  life  to  express  ‘  sua  eccellenza  o  rarita.’ 
Dante’s  love  for  Beatrice  means  his  devotion  to  wisdom,  just 
as  in  the  ‘  Convito  ’  Dante  himself  declares  that  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  ‘  Gentil  Donna  ’  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
pursuit  of  Philosophy.  The  maidens  who  are  described  as 
accompanying  Beatrice  are  the  several  Sciences,  the  hand¬ 
maids  as  it  were  of  Wisdom.  The  salute  of  Beatrice  implies 
a  readiness  and  capacity  for  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  its 
votary;  the  refusal  of  her  salute  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
its  pursuit.  The  death  of  the  father  of  Beatrice  represents 
the  loss  of  Dante’s  master,  presumably  Brunetto  Latini, 
though  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Biscioni,  and  he  offers 
this  suggestion  with  some  hesitation.  The  highest  develope- 
ment  of  Wisdom  being  Theology,  Beatrice  often  definitely 
represents  Theology,  just  as  the  Gentil  Donna  of  the  ‘Con- 
‘  vito  ’  represents  a  lower  developement  of  Wisdom,  viz. 
Moral  Philosophy ;  and  so  ‘  le  due  donne  di  Dante  sono  una 
‘  medesima  cosa  fra  loro,’  viz.  Sapienza. 

The  general  scope  of  Eossetti’s  treatment  of  Dante’s  works 
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and  their  contents,  as  well  as  those  of  other  poets  of  that  age, 
is  well  known.  He  held  that  the  Ghibellines  formed  a 
society,  having  a  secret  language,  intelligible  to  its  members 
only,  by  means  of  a  code  almost  as  elaborate  as  a  modern 
book  of  nautical  signals  or  telegraphic  addresses.  The 
mention  of  a  few  of  these  key  words  will  be  sufficient  to 
throw  light  upon  the  position  supposed  to  be  occupied  in 
this  system  by  the  symbol  ‘  Beatrice.’  *  Thus  ‘  Death  ’ 
means  Guelfism,  ‘  Life,’  Ghibellinism ;  and  consequently 
the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  means  the  new  course  of  Dante’s  political 
life.  ‘  Amor  ’  (which  he  does  not  fail  to  note  is  an  anagram 
for  Roma,  and  which  in  its  longer  form  Amove  may  be 
read  Amo  Re)  denotes  devotion  to  the  Imperial  party  ; 
‘  Salute  ’  means  the  Emperor.  The  ‘  Empire  ’  is  also  sym¬ 
bolised  by  ‘  God  ;  ’  and  the  ‘  Papacy,’  in  antagonism  with  it, 
by  ‘Satan.’  (Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  remember 
his  grotesque  reading  and  interpretation  of  Inf.  vii.  1.  1,  viz. 
‘  Pap’  e  Satan,  Pap’  e  Satan,’  &c.).  ‘  Heaven  ’  stands  for  true 
‘  Political  Science ;’  ‘  Donna ’  or  ‘  Madonna ’  represents  ‘  Podesta 
‘  Imperiale ;  ’  and  Beatrice  also  stands  for  the  ideal  of  this,  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  ideal  regiment  which 
is  traced  in  the  ‘  De  Monarchia,’  in  which  a  perfect  Emperor 
and  a  perfect  Pope,  acting  in  harmony  with  one  another  and 
each  keeping  within  his  proper  sphere,  should  guide  the 
human  race  to  perfect  happiness,  temporal  and  eternal. 
Since,  however,  as  regards  the  conduct  of  this  life,  the 
Emperor  would  be  naturally  the  more  prominent  figure, 
Beatrice,  or  ‘  Beatitudo  nostra,’  often  appears  to  stand  for 
this  ideal  ‘  Imperial  Power.’  Our  limits  prevent  our  going 
into  further  detail.  It  should  be  added  that  Rossetti  assigns 
the  same  allegorical  meaning  to  the  writings  of  Guido  Caval¬ 
canti,  Guido  Guinicelli,  Cino  da  Pistoia,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
and  many  other  less  known  poets,t  and  in  particular  the 
‘ladies’  extolled  by  each  of  these  writers — Giovanna,  by 
Guido  Cavalcanti ;  Selvaggia,  by  Cino  da  Pistoia ;  Laura,  by 

*  These  may  he  taken  either  from  the  ‘  Disamina  del  Sistema  Alle- 
gorico  della  Divina  Commedia,’ cap.  ii.  (Com.  Analitico,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.54, 
&c.),  or  from  the  Spirito  Antipapalc,  passim,  and  esp.  c.  x. 

f  Rossetti’s  curious  interpretation  of  Par.  xxvi.  133-G  is  too  good 
to  lose.  Reading  ‘  I  ’  in  1.  134,  and  ‘  El  ’  in  1.  136,  he  explains  the 
former  as  standing  for  ‘  Imperator,’  and  the  latter  for  ‘  Enrico  Lussem- 
burghesc ;  ’  and  so  the  whole  passage  means,  being  interpreted,  that 
just  before  Dante  began  his  poem  (‘  Pria  ch’  io  scendessi  all’  infemalo 
ambascia,’  1.  133),  the  secret  symbol  of  his  political  sect  was  changed 
from  ‘  I’  to  ‘El’  (!  !). 
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Petrarch;  and  Fiammetta,  by  Boccaccio — are  held  to  he 
mere  symbols  of  similar  significance  to  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante.  He  further  admits  that  Dante  may  have  loved,  or 
feigned  to  have  loved,  a  Florentine  maiden  named  Beatrice  ; 
but  that  the  Beatrice  of  his  writings,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  was  a  pure  symbol  or  figure,  having  no  more  con¬ 
nexion  with  real  life  than  the  fuia,  or  puttana,  or  meretriccj 
who  took  her  place  on  the  deserted  and  distorted  car  in  the 
vision  in  Purg.  xxxiii.  He  thinks  (like  some  other  writers 
on  this  subject)  that  her  connexion  with  Beatrice  Portinari 
is  summarily  disproved  by  such  shallow  arguments  as  these. 
‘  In  what  history  is  it  recorded  that  the  Pope  carried  away 
‘  the  Empire  or  the  Church  from  the  daughter  of  Messer  Folco 
‘  Portinari,  or  the  wife  of  Messer  Simone  de’  Bardi?  ’  We 
may  put  side  by  side  with  this  a  no  less  surprising  would-be 
demonstration  of  Gietmann  (of  whom  more  presently)  that 
it  is  inconceivable,  and,  if  conceivable,  would  indicate  an 
utter  want  of  taste  and  sense  of  poetic  propriety  on  the  part 
of  Dante,  that  he  should  make  Beatrice  Portinari  a  symbol 
of  Theology,  or  Eevealed  Keligion,  because,  forsooth,  she  was 
an  undistinguished  member  of  ordinary  Florentine  society  of 
the  period,  without  even  any  recorded  literary  tastes,  much 
less  any  scholastic  or  theological  knowledge,  or  any  special 
training  in  divinity!  (p.  2).  Such  arguments  as  these 
are  commonly  and,  indeed,  prominently  put  forward,  yet 
they  seem  really  to  establish  nothing  more  than  the 
inability  of  their  nineteenth  century  authors  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  or  comprehend  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  most  recent,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  hardy  and 
thoroughgoing  in  his  interpretation  of  points  of  detail, 
among  the  advocates  of  the  ‘  symbolical  ’  theory  is  Gietmann, 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  views  are  set  forth 
in  a  work  recently  published  entitled  ‘  Beatrice,  Geist  und 
‘  Kern  der  Dante’schen  Dichtungen.’  His  general  conclusion 
differs  from  any  of  those  which  we  have  hitherto  considered. 
It  is  thus  summarised  by  himself  in  his  Preface  (p.  iv) — 

‘  Our  object  is,  in  a  word,  to  prove  that  Dante’s  love  for  the 
daughter  of  Folco  Portinari  probably  belongs  to  the  number  of  those 
beautiful  dreams  which  have  been  w’oven  round  the  whole  of  the  poet’s 
life  by  the  hands  of  his  interpreters  and  biographers,  but  that  in  any 
case  the  primary  and  the  real  subject  of  his  poetry  is  nothing  else  than 
the  Ideal  Church,  the  Bride,  or  the  Beloved  of  Scripture,  as  represented 
by  Solomon,  S.  Paul,  and  S.  John.’ 

A  little  later  on  Gietmann  adds  that  he  does  not,  of  course. 
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mean  to  deny  that  a  person  called  Beatrice  Portinari  existed, 
but  that  she  is  certainly  not  the  subject  of  Dante’s  writings, 
and  that,  as  he  justly  adds,  is  the  sole  groiind  on  which  she 
has  any  interest  for  us ;  moreover,  that  the  information  that 
has  reached  us  as  to  any  affection  on  the  part  of  Dante  for 
any  such  historical  person  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  un¬ 
deserving  of  credit.  The  working  out  by  Gietmann  of  his 
theory  in  its  application  to  the  details  of  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’ 
lands  him  in  some  very  startling  results,  which,  however,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  jmt  forth  and  maintain  as  being  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  theory.  We  may  regard  him, 
then,  as  the  most  important  and  most  systematic  advocate 
of  the  Symbolist  view,  and  since  so  much  in  regard  to  this 
class  of  theories  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  ‘  Vita 
‘  Nuova,’  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  opportunity  of  recounting 
its  main  incidents  step  by  step  with  Gietmann’s  explana¬ 
tions. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that,  speaking  roughly,  the 
main  difficulty  of  the  %mbolist  and  Idealist  theories  lies 
in  the  hard  facts  and  often  minute  personal  details  occurring 
in  the  ‘Vita  Nuova,’  whereas  the  main  difficulty  of  the 
Eealists  lies  in  the  mystical  language  applied  to  Beatrice, 
and  the  exalted  position  assigned  to  her  in  the  ‘  Divina 
‘  Commedia.’ 

The  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  begins,  as  is  well  known,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  first  meeting  of  Beatrice  and  Dante,  then  aged 
eight  and  nine  years  respectively.  He  describes  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  overwhelming  efPect  which  her  presence  at  once, 
and  for  ever  afterwards,  produced  upon  him,  and  he  intro¬ 
duces  her  Christian  name,  and  her  Christian  name  oiil}-,  in 
that  mysterious  and  highly  ambiguous  sentence  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny 
the  literal  sense — ‘  There  appeared  to  my  eyes  the  glorious 
‘  lady  of  my  mind  ’ — ‘  la  donna  della  mia  mente  ’  (not 
‘cuoi’e’)  an  expression  much  commented  on,  :is  implying 
unreality  .at  the  very  outset — ‘  who  was  called  by  many 
‘  Beatrice,  i  quali  non  sapeano  die  si  chiamaro.’  These 
last  words  are  very  difficult  to  translate.  We  take  them 
(with  Witte,  D’Ancona,  Scartazzini,  and  others)  to  mean 
literally — ‘  Many  called  her  Beatrice,  who  did  not  know 
‘  what  they  were  calling  her,’  i.e.  who  knew  not  the  deep 
significance  and  full  appropriateness  of  the  name.  Kightly 
was  she  called  Beatrice ;  she  was  Kupr'  sTroowfios,  just  as 
Homer  says  of  the  daughter  of  Alcinous,  ’Apiyr?;  8’  ovop,’  saTiv 
sTToovvfjLos,  and  as  Esau  declares  of  his  brother,  ‘  rightly  is 
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‘  he  called  Jacob,’  though  (as  we  might  add)  they  who  so 
called  him  were  not  conscious  how  appropriate  the  name 
was.  Compare  by  all  means  the  reference  to  tlie  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  names  Giovanna  and  Primavera  in  ch.  xxiv., 
and  also  to  that  of  the  names  of  the  parents  of  S.  Dominic  in 
Par.  xii.  79-81.  Of  course  Gietmann,  like  other  Sym¬ 
bolists,  insists  that  it  is  altogether  unnatural  and  im¬ 
probable  that  a  boy  of  nine  years  should  have  experienced 
such  a  vehement  and  enduring  emotion. 

Here  and  elsewhere  we  must  protest  at  once  against  ap¬ 
plying  the  test  of  ordinai'y  experience  to  a  case  like  that  of 
Dante.  It  is  quite  beside  the  point.  Here,  and  in  many 
other  aspects  of  Dante’s  character,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  altogether  exceptional  nature, 
exceptional  not  only  in  genius  but  also  in  its  sensational, 
emotional,  and  imaginative  side.  Thex’e  is,  to  our  thinking, 
nothing  moi'e  ‘  unnatural  ’  in  what  here  purports  to  be 
recorded  of  Dante  as  a  boy  of  nine — this  infant  giant  in 
the  sphere  of  Poetry — than  the  prodigies  of  youthful  and 
almost  infantile  precocity  recorded  as  undoubted  facts  of 
such  giants  in  the  sphere  of  music  as  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  or,  we  might  add,  some  of  the  almost  in¬ 
credible  statements  of  early  intellectual  developement  re¬ 
lated  of  himself  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  Autobiography. 
In  any  case  we  venture  to  submit  that  the  literal  meaning 
here  otters  an  explanation  much  less  difficult  and  less  un¬ 
natural  than  the  symbolical.  For  what  had  Dante,  or  any 
other  boy  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  do  with  ecstatic  visions  of 
the  ‘  Ideal  Church  ’  ?  We  prefer  to  face  the  improbability 
of  supposing  that  a  boy  of  that  age  was  thus  affected,  or,  at 
any  rate,  in  after  yeai's  believed  that  he  thus  early  began 
to  be  so  affected,  by  the  vision  of  an  actual  girl  in  flesh  and 
blood. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  most  prominent  and  striking  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  as  they  follow  in  the  order  of 
the  narrative,  we  are  first  arrested  by  the  curious  episode  of 
the  lady  rather  unceremoniously  described  as  ‘  the  screen  ’ 
(chapter  v.).  Dante,  while  gazing  at  Beatrice  saying  her 
Ijrayers  in  church,  and  while  he  presumably  ought  to  have 
been  doing  the  same,  pretended  to  be  looking  at  another  lady 
who  was  in  a  direct  line  between  them,  and  this  misled  the 
gossips  of  Florence  into  supposing  that  this  second  lady 
was  the  real  object  of  his  attention,  a  mistake  which  Dante 
found  it  convenient  to  encourage,  not  without  causing  some 
annoyance  to  the  lady  who  served  as  ‘  the  screen.’  This 
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continued  for  some  months,  and  even  years,  and  Dante  con¬ 
fesses  to  having  addressed  some  verses  to  this  lady,  and 
to  having  attempted  further  mystification  of  his  friends  by 
composing  a  sirventese,  in  which  sixty  of  the  most  beautiful 
maidens  of  Florence,  including  Beatrice  and  ‘the  screen,’ 
were  celebrated.  According  to  Gietmann,  ‘  the  lady  of  the 
‘  screen  ’  represents  the  ministering  priesthood  which  comes 
between  the  faithful  and  the  invisible  and  ideal  Church. 
The  sixty  maidens  are  thought  by  Gietmann  to  be  nothing 
but  a  reminiscence  of  the  sixty  queens  mentioned  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  (vi.  8).  The  full  passage  runs:  ‘There 
‘  are  sixty  queens,  and  eighty  concubines,  and  virgins  with- 
‘  out  number.  My  dove,  my  undefiled  is  but  one.’  This 
explanation  of  the  choice  of  the  actual  number  sixty  (anti¬ 
cipated,  we  may  note,  in  the  much  earlier  work  of  Ai-oux)  is 
certainly  ingenious,  and  may  even  be  perfectly  true,  without 
its  amounting  to  any  sort  of  proof  that  Beatrice  is  a  mere 
symbol  and  not  a  real  person. 

In  chapter  vii.  we  are  told  that  ‘  the  lady  of  the  screen  ’ 
left  the  city,  and  in  chapters  viii.  and  ix.  that  one  of  the 
companions  of  Beatrice  died,  and  that  both  of  these  oc¬ 
currences  were  the  occasion  of  much  sorrow  to  Dante.  Next, 
that  Love  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Dante  and  ordered  him  to 
make  a  ‘  screen  ’  of  another  lady,  whom  he  named,  and  that 
Dante  did  so,  thereby  giving  occasion  to  much  unpleasant 
talk  which  resulted  in  the  refusal  of  Beatrice  to  notice 
him  when  they  next  met  (chapters  ix.  and  x.).  All  this  is 
intended,  according  to  Gietmann,  to  indicate,  under  different 
images,  that  the  intermediate  and  visible  priesthood  had 
come  to  occupy  too  large  a  place  in  his  heart,  so  as  to 
divert  his  thoughts  from  the  ideal  and  invisible  Church ; 
hence  that  in  his  spiritual  developement  it  was  expedient 
for  him  that  they  should  be  removed  from  his  sight.  It 
should  have  been  observed  that  the  greeting  of  Beatrice  at 
their  first  meeting  mentioned  in  chapter  ii.  is  explained  by 
Gietmann  to  refer  to  Dante’s  traditional,  though  very  un¬ 
certain,  admission  in  his  youth  for  a  brief  period  to  the 
noviciate  of  the  Franciscan  order,  by  which  he  thought 
himself  at  the  time  to  have  reached  ‘  tutti  i  termini  della 
‘  beatitudine.’  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  of  her 
greeting  in  ch.  x.  is  supposed  to  indicate  Dante’s  aliena¬ 
tion  from  Theology,  through  his  alleged  devotion  to  secular 
pursuits  and  profane  Philosophy,  an  episode  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  Dante’s  history  according  to  some 
writers,  and  is  as  vigorously  denied  by  others. 
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We  must  next  notice  the  very  remarkable  incident  of  the 
marriage  feast  narrated  in  ch.  xiv.  Dante  was  taken  by 
a  friend  to  witness  a  gathering  of  many  very  beautiful 
maidens  who  were  assembled,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  city,  to  do  honour  to  a  lady  who  was  given  in  marriage 
on  that  same  day.  Among  them  he  at  once  beheld  Beatrice 
herself.  He  was  utterly  stunned  and  prostrated  at  the 
sight  of  her,  supported  himself  against  a  painting  that 
ran  round  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  ultimately  had  to  be 
removed  by  his  friend,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  mysterious 
words :  ‘  I  have  to-day  set  my  feet  on  that  point  of  life 
‘  beyond  which  he  cannot  pass  who  has  any  thought  of  re- 
‘  tracing  his  steps.’  On  this  Gietinann  remarks  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  take  this  literally,  as  it  would  make 
Dante  simply  contemptible.  Here,  then,  at  any  rate,  he 
says,  we  must  abandon  the  literal  sense.  Rather  we  should 
say,  here,  at  any  rate,  we  feel  constrained  to  accept  it.  If, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  and  as  we  confidently  believe, 
Dante  here  refers  to  the  marriage  of  Beatrice  herself,  ob¬ 
serve  the  exquisite  tact  with  which  this  difficult  and  delicate 
subject  is  handled.  The  same  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others  which,  if  the  traditional  history  of  Beatrice  be 
true,  led  him  to  suppress  her  actual  name,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  city  ‘  in  which  God  had  placed  her,’  reinforced, 
moreover,  in  this  particular  matter  by  considerations  of 
artistic  propriety  also,  would  prevent  his  stating  directly 
even  the  fact  of  her  marriage.  Yet,  how  was  such  a  car¬ 
dinal  event  in  her  history  and  his  own  to  be  entirely 
ignored'?  Moreovei’,  when  we  read  thus  between  the  lines 
can  we  not  better  understand  the  crushing  agony  which  he 
describes  as  falling  upon  him,  and  the  onicular  language 
addressed  to  his  friend?  It  is  also  very  significantly  ob¬ 
served  by  Dr.  Witte,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  curious  assertion  rests,  that  according 
to  the  custom  of  Florence,  conversely  to  that  now  prevailing 
among  ourselves,  the  companions  of  a  bride  at  her  marriage 
were  always  themselves  married  ladies.  If  so,  the  natural 
inference  would  be  that  the  occasion  was  the  marriage  of 
Beatrice  herself,  else  she  could  not  have  been  present.  The 
incident  taken  literally,  and  thus  interpreted,  is  one  of  the 
most  touching,  and  we  may  even  venture  to  add,  one  of  the 
most  natural,  recorded  in  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova.’ 

What  then  has  Gietmann  to  offer  us  as  an  alternative  ? 
Why,  that  Dante’s  bewilderment  indicates  the  effect  on  the 
soul  of  its  first  introduction  to  the  contemplative  aspect  of 
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theology,  and  he  quotes  in  illustration  similar  language  of 
mystical  writers  like  S.  'iheresa,  describing  that  experience 
and  its  overwhelming  effects.  If  anyone  thinks  this  a  more 
‘  natural  ’  explanation,  he  is  welcome  to  a  conviction,  which 
would  probably  be  argument-proof. 

The  next  great  event  recorded  is  the  death  of  the  father 
of  Beatrice,  in  chapter  xxii.  It  should  be  observed  in  passing 
that  in  any  case  Dante’s  narrative,  whether  to  be  taken 
literally  or  not,  corresponds  most  accurately  here  with 
literal  facts.  Folco  Portinari  did  actually  die  in  1289,  the 
year  before  the  death  of  Beatrice ;  the  very  day  of  his  death 
is  known  (December  31).  His  will  is  extant  (executed 
January  15, 1287),  in  which  he  leaves  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds  to 
his  daughter  Beatrice,  wife  of  Simone  de’  Bardi.  lie  was  also 
the  founder  of  the  large  Hospital  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  still  existing,  where  he  was  buried  with  the  honours  of 
a  public  funeral.  All  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  statement 
of  Dante  respecting  the  father  of  Beatrice,  that  he  was  a 
man  reputed,  and,  as  Dante  adds,  very  truly  reputed,  to  be 
a  man  of  great  goodness  (‘  buono  in  alto  grado  ’).  The  bitter 
grief  of  Beatrice  at  the  loss  of  her  father  is  described,  and 
Dante  declares  himself  to  have  been  crushed  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  sorrow,  much  intensified  by  a  vivid  presentiment 
that  Beatrice  herself  too  would  die,  followed  by  a  vision  of  her 
as  actually  dead.  He  was  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
and  then  (let  us  note  the  particularity  of  these  details)  he 
narrates  how  he  was  tended  and  comforted  by  a  young  and 
gentle  lady  who  was  standing  beside  his  sick  bed  as  he  lay 
sobbing  and  calling  upon  death,  a  lady  (as  he  is  careful 
to  add)  who  was  of  his  very  near  kindred  (‘la  quale  era 
‘  meco  di  propinquissima  sanguinita  congiunta,’  ch.  xxiii.). 
It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured  that  this  was  his  own 
sister,  who  was  married  (as  we  learn  from  Boccaccio)  to 
Leon  Poggi,  and  had  a  son  very  strongly  resembling  his 
uncle,  Dante.  Again  we  ask,  what  can  be  more  natural 
and  touching  than  all  this  taken  literally  ?  Gietmann 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  death  of  Beatrice’s  father 
is  the  rifiuto  of  Celestine  in  1294,  and  that  at  the  prospect 
of  the  imminent  ruin  of  the  Church  (i.e.  the  death  of 
Beatrice)  some  form  or  type  of  worldly  philosophy  offers  its 
aid  and  support  to  the  perplexed  mind  of  Dante.* 

Chapter  xxiv.  introduces  another  striking  incident.  Dante 


*  Another  recent  writer  of  the  Symbolist  school  maintains  that 
the  father  of  Beatrice  represents  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  ! 
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has  once  more  a  sight  of  Beatrice,  on  this  occasion  accom¬ 
panied,  or  rather  preceded,  by  a  maiden  of  great  beau^,  ‘  che 
‘  fu  gia  molto  donna  di  questo  mio  primo  amico,’  i.e.  to  whom 
for  a  long  time  this  first  of  my  friends  was  much  devoted, 
viz.  Guido  Cavalcanti.  Her  name  was  Giovanna,  though  she 
was  often  and  deservedly  described  as  Primavera,  both  these 
names  having  a  true  significance  for  one  who  now  appeared 
as  the  ‘  Forerunner  ’  of  Beatrice.  Guido,  as  we  know, 
proved  unfaithful  to  Giovanna,  and  transferred  his  poetic 
devotion  to  another  lady  called  Mandetta.  Dante  seems 
gently  and  delicately  to  hint  this  reproach  in  the  words  just 
quoted  ‘  fu  gia  molto  donna,’  &c.,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
somewhat  ambiguous  words  later  on  in  the  chapter.  Now 
why  should  not  these  details  be  accepted  literally  (corre¬ 
sponding  as  they  do  in  several  respects  with  known  facts), 
and  if  not,  what  purpose,  moral  or  artistic,  is  served  by  this 
minuteness  of  imaginary  detail?  But  let  us  now  hear 
Gietmann  again.  The  reappearance  of  Beatrice  (in  ch.  xxiv.) 
after  her  vision  in  death  (ch.  xxiii.)  corresponds  with  the 
hopes  derived  from  the  accession  of  Benedict  XI.  in  1304, 
and  his  short  reign  of  nine  months,  after  the  death  of 
Boniface  VIII.  But  if  the  death  of  Beatrice’s  father  and 
the  presage  of  her  own  imminent  death  have  reference  to 
the  rifitdo  of  Celestine  in  1294,  while  the  incidents  of  this 
chapter  relate  to  the  reign  of  Benedict  XI.,  we  have  an  un¬ 
explained  interval  of  ten  years,  a  supposition  which,  impro¬ 
bable  in  itself,  is  made  impossible  by  the  marks  of  time  (see 
ch.  xxiv.),  which  distinctly  (and,  if  Gietmann  be  right,  quite 
needlessly,  and  even  misleadingly)  bring  the  events  of 
ch.  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  into  connexion  and  proximity.  Besides, 
what  purpose  is  served  by  the  introduction  of  Giovanna, 
and  the  references  to  Guido  Cavalcanti  ?  Gietmann  says  that 
the  former  is  like  Matilda  (with  whom  indeed  some  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  identify  her),  and  also  like  the  ‘  lady  of  the  screen  ’ 
(herself  again  by  Scartazzini  identified  with  Matilda)  a 
symbol  of  the  visible  priesthood.  But  why  should  this 
fresh  symbol  be  introduced  here  ?  Still  more,  why  should 
Giovanna  and  Dante’s  friend  Guido  Cavalcanti  be  dragged  in 
here  in  such  a  connexion  ?  Gietmann  can  only  suggest  that 
perhaps  Dante  wished  us  to  understand  that  Guido  and  him¬ 
self  were  of  one  mind  in  intending  all  they  said  or  wrote 
about  Giovanna  and  Beatrice  to  be  equally  and  purely 
allegorical. 

Next,  after  a  few  less  important  chapters,  we  have  the 
crowning  event  of  the  death  of  Beatrice  in  ch.  xxix.  This 
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represents  according  to  Gietmann  the  removal  of  the  Papacy 
to  Avignon  by  Clement  V.  in  the  year  1305.  Now  Dante 
expressly  declares  that  Beatrice  died  on  June  9,  1290,  and 
also  that  she  was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  statements 
which,  on  Gietmann’s  theory,  would  be  both  irrelevant  and 
inappropriate.  Further,  Dante  himself  distinctly  states  (in 
Convito  i.  1)  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  to  be  a  work  of  his  youth, 
i.e.  (according  to  the  explanation  of  the  term  in  Conv.  iv.  24) 
when  he  was  about  twenty-five,  viz.  c.  1290,  or  soon  after¬ 
wards.  Gietmann  is  compelled  to  place  its  composition,  or 
at  any  rate  that  of  the  last  fifteen  chapters,  in  the  year 
1314,  partly  for  reasons  already  implied,  and  still  more  on 
account  of  the  letter  which  Dante  says  that  he  addressed  ‘  ai 
‘  principi  della  terra,’  which  Gietmann  confidently  identifies 
with  that  addressed  by  Dante  to  the  cardinals  in  conclave 
at  Carpentras,  after  the  death  of  Clement  V.,  and  dated 
April  30,  1314.  The  two  letters  have  undoubtedly  a  re¬ 
markable  point  of  coincidence  in  the  opening  words,  ‘  Quo- 
‘  modo  sedet  sola  civitas,’  &c.  But  it  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  the  repetition  of  a  familiar  quotation  is  a  very  insuffi¬ 
cient  ground  of  identification.  A  great  deal,  moreover, 
turns  on  the  interpretation  of  the  term  ‘  principi  della  terra,’ 
which  is  assumed  by  Gietmann  and  others  to  refer  to  the 
cardinals.  This  would  not  be  certain,  even  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  the  words  mean  ‘  princes  of  the  earth.’  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  For  Fraticelli  takes  terra  as 
equivalent  to  citta  or  paese.  So  also  do  D.  G.  Kossetti  and 
Scartazzini,  the  latter  paraphrasing  the  words  ‘  i  personaggi 
‘  principali  di  Firenze.’  Moreover,  Gabriele  Eossetti  (‘  La 
‘  Beatrice  di  Dante,’  p.  74),  even  assuming  terra  to  mean 
*  the  earth,’  makes  merry  over  the  idea  of  Dante  writing 
(not  to  the  cardinals,  but)  to  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  Spain,  to  announce  the  death  of  the  daughter  of  Folco 
Portinari.  He  also  equally  ridicules  the  notion  that  principi 
della  terra  can  refer  to  the  Gonfaloniere  and  other  magis¬ 
trates  of  Florence,  and  asks  triumphantly  what  has  become 
of  the  letter  ?  But  is  it  not  possible  that  just  as  the  uni¬ 
versal  desolation  of  the  city  at  the  death  of  Beatrice  is 
itself  a  poetic  fiction,  a  form  of  the  ‘  pathetic  fallacy  ’  most 
common  in  poetry,  even  as  Shelley  describes  it — 

‘  Thus  all  things  were 

Transformed  into  the  agony  which  I  wore  ’ — 

is  it  not  possible  that  the  letter  itself  was  an  artificial  and 
ideal  composition  like  the  sonnets  and  canzoni  by  which  it 
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is  surrounded,  and  not  a  formal  document,  ‘  signed,  sealed, 

‘  and  delivered,’  any  more  than  they,  to  the  persons  to-  whom 
it  purports  to  be  addressed  ?  Or  again,  even  if  all  this  were 
ever  so  formally  carried  out,  why  may  not  the  letter  have 
disappeared  like  the  sirventese  of  chapter  vi.,  and  many  other 
similar  compositions  ? 

But  in  any  case  Gietmann  asks  us  to  suppose  that  it  was 
written  in  1814,  whereas  the  death  of  Beatrice,  to  which  it 
refers,  took  place,  as  Dante  states,  in  1290,  and  even  the 
allegorical  equivalent,  as  explained  by  Gietmann,  occurred 
in  1805.  If  so,  why  was  it  composed  either  twenty-four  or 
nine  years  after  the  event  to  which  it  refers,  especially  as 
Dante  (very  misleadingly)  states  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
xxxi.  that  it  was  composed  when  the  death  of  Beatrice  was 
quite  recent? 

In  chapters  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  we  meet  with  some  more  very 
definite  personal  allusions,  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
otherwise  than  literally.  In  ch.  xxxiii.  Dante  says  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  visit  from  his  second  greatest  friend,  next  after  the  first 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  (ch.  xxiv.),  and  who  was  also 
so  closely  allied  in  blood  relationship  to  Beatrice  that  there 
was  none  nearer  to  her.  Now,  her  father  being  dead,  this 
expression  would  most  naturall}’^  describe  her  brother,  and 
indeed  this  is  distinctly  stated  in  ch.  xxxiv.  This  appears  to 
be  the  only  reference  made  by  Dante  to  this  close  friendship  ; 
but  that  does  not  involve  any  serious  difficulty,  since  very 
little  of  his  own  life  and  its  circumstances  is  recorded  by 
him  outside  the  limits  of  the  ‘Vita  Nuova.’  The  friend  thus 
described  came  to  ask  him  to  write  somewhat  in  reference 
to  a  lady  that  was  dead,  suppressing  the  mention  of  her 
name.  Dante,  however,  understood  his  meaning,  and  com¬ 
plied  with  his  request  by  composing  a  sonnet ;  but  thinking 
it  unworthy  to  be  presented  to  one  so  dear  to  her,  wrote 
two  stanzas  of  a  canzone  also,  the  former  portion  of  which 
is  spoken  as  by  her  brother,  and  the  latter  as  by  Dante  him¬ 
self,  her  servant.  Gietmann  seems  to  think  that  this 
brother  of  Beatrice  may  represent  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
or  perhaps  some  prominent  member  of  it.  But  again,  we 
ask,  why  may  we  not  understand  this  and  other  similar 
passages  literally?  If  such  comparatively  small  incidents 
actually  occurred,  we  can  understand  their  being  thus  re¬ 
corded  ;  if  not,  they  were  surely  not  worth  inventing,  for 
either  they  have  no  appropriate  allegorical  significance,  or, 
if  they  have  any  such  meaning,  it  is  so  extremely  obscure 
and  far  fetched  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  appropriate. 
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We  feel  that  we  might  apply  here  the  criticism  of  Aristotle 
in  the  Poetics  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  unimportant 
or  inappropriate  incidents  in  a  poem.  If  they  are  historical, 
says  Aristotle,  that  is  the  poet’s  excuse ;  if  not,  and  if  he  had 
a  free  hand  (as  we  say),  then  it  is  a  flaw  in  his  work,  if 
apx>}s  yap  ov  See  avvi<TTa<Tdai  tolovtovs  p.v6ovs  (c.  xxiv.). 

The  remainder  of  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  need  not  detain  us 
further  now.  We  must  not  overload  this  already  too  pro¬ 
tracted  discussion  with  entering  on  the  thorny  question  of 
the  ‘  gentil  donna,’  to  whom  for  a  time,  and  in  a  sense 
which  is  still  a  matter  of  groat  dispute,  Dante’s  affections 
were  transferred  after  the  death  of  Beatrice.  Long  as  this 
discussion  in  one  sense  has  been,  we  do  not  pretend  to  have 
given  to  the  elaborate  work  of  Gietmann  (two  hundred  closely 
printed  pages)  anything  like  so  complete  a  discussion  or 
analysis  as  such  a  work  might  justly  claim.  We  must, 
however,  in  conclusion,  protest  against  the  bad  taste  as  well 
as  against  the  question-begging  process  involved  in  Giet- 
inann’s  practice  of  quoting  from  time  to  time  the  most 
sublime  and  mystical  expressions  applied  to  Beatrice  both  in 
the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  and  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia’  as  being  in¬ 
appropriate  to  ‘  Frau  Bardi  ’  (for  so  he  habitually  refers  to 
her),  or,  as  he  says  in  one  passage,  ‘die  achtbare  Frau  Bardi, 
‘  geborene  Portinari  ’ ! 

Having  now  considered  at  some  length  the  most  typical 
of  the  ‘  Symbolist  ’  expositions,  we  can  dismiss  the  others 
with  a  brief  notice.  The  speculations  of  Gietmann,  and 
even  of  Eossetti,  appear  sober  reason  compared  Avith  the 
wild  rhapsodies  of  Aroux,  the  very  title  of  whose  work  pre¬ 
pares  us  in  some  degree  for  its  strange  contents — ‘  Dante, 
‘  Heretique,  Revolutionnaire,  et  Socialiste  ’  (1854).  Aroux 
likewise  analyses  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  step  by  step,  though  of 
course  Ave  cannot  now  folloAV  him.  For  him  the  Avhole  of  the 
‘  Vita  NuoA-^a  ’  is  an  elaborate  and  carefully  disguised  enun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Gnostic  and  Manichean  heresies  condemned 
and  anathematised  by  the  Church,  Avlnle  Beatrice  is  nothing 
else  but  Dante’s  own  soul  personified.  Beatrice  is  one  with 
himself,  and  also  Avith  Amore,  thus  forming  a  mystery  or 
miracle  of  the  Trinity  (referring,  of  course,  especially  to 
Dante’s  language  in  ‘Vita  Nuova,’  ch.  xxx.).  This  miracle, 
however,  is  created  by  Dante  himself,  avIio  is  himself  man 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  three  in  one  like  God,  by 
means  of  intelligence,  memory,  and  will  (see  Purg.  xxv.  83), 
and — Ave  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  continuing  a  quota¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  profanity  or  the 
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absurdity  is  the  more  surprising — ‘Dante  is  himself  the 
‘  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  of  Beatrice,  in  whcTm  he 
‘  contemplates  his  own  syzygy  ’  1  It  will  scarcely  be  thought 
necessary  that  we  should  dwell  longer  on  a  theory  of  which 
this  is  the  summary. 

A  very  important  contributor  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  as  of  almost  every  other  arising  out  of  the  writings 
of  Dante,  is  Scartazzini.  It  is  very  difficult  to  classify  him, 
because,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  controverted  points, 
his  views  have  varied  considerably  at  different  times,  and 
the  opinion  to  which  he  has  finally  settled  down  combines 
some  of  the  features  of  all  the  classes  of  theories  which  we 
have  indicated.  He  has  discussed  the  subject  in  ‘  Dante, 

‘  seine  Zeit,  sein  Leben,  und  seine  Werke,’  1879  ;  also  in  his 
‘  Abhandlungen  fiber  Dante  Alighieri,’  1880 ;  in  the  ‘  Vita 
‘  di  Dante,’  Hoepli’s  ‘  Manuali,’  1883 ;  in  several  articles  in 
German  and  Italian  periodicals ;  and  finally  in  his  elaborate 
‘  Prolegomeni  ’  to  his  edition  of  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia,’ 
1890.  In  the  two  earliest  of  these  works  he  insists  very 
strongly  on  the  historical  reality  of  Beatrice,  and,  indeed,  of 
Beatrice  Portinari,  as  being  absolutely  incontestable,  and, 
moreover,  that  she  was  in  a  literal  sense  the  object  of  Dante’s 
affection,  though  also  in  a  perfectly  pure  and  ideal  sense. 
He  admits  (with  D’Ancona)  the  gradual  though  speedy  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  real  figure  behind  the  allegorical  or  symboli¬ 
cal  meaning  in  the  ‘Vita  Nuova’  itself,  while  in  the  ‘  Divina 
‘  Commedia  ’  the  latter  has  almost  extinguished  the  former. 
He  will  not,  however,  admit  that  even  here  Beatrice  is  ‘  eine 
‘  blosse  Allegorie.’  In  the  ‘  Seine  Zeit,  sein  Leben,  und  seine 
‘  Werke,’  while  asserting  the  reality  of  Beatrice  quite  as 
emphatically,  he  adds  that  he  believes  the  object  of  Dante’s 
love  was  directly  and  primarily  an  ideal,  and  only  in  a 
secondary  sense  the  maiden  of  fiesh  and  blood  in  whom  he 
believed  that  ideal  to  be  embodied,  and  only  so  far  as 
he  imagined  it  to  be  so  embodied.  In  the  same  work  he 
accepts  the  testimony  of  Boccaccio  as  to  the  main  facts  and 
as  to  the  identification  of  the  Beatrice  of  Dante’s  writings 
with  Beatrice  Portinari,  though  he  rejects  the  details  of 
their  first  meeting  given  by  Boccaccio  as  mere  poetic  and 
fanciful  amplifications.  It  is  ‘  eine  novellartige  Erzah- 
‘  lung.’  His  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  value  of  Boccaccio’s 
work  has  undergone  a  very  serious  change,  and  in  several 
more  recent  utterances,  and  notably  in  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  ‘  Prolegomeni,’  he  seems  scarcely  able  to  find  language 
strong  enough  to  denounce  the  worthlessness  of  Boccaccio, 
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whom  he  now  regards  as  an  utterly  untrustworthy  romancer. 
He  will  not  accept  him  as  evidence  for  any  fact  whatever. 
His  final  views  on  the  whole  subject  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  two  following  conclusions :  (1)  Whoever  or  whatever 
Beatrice  was,  she  became — at  any  rate  for  Dante — little 
else  than  a  pure  symbol,  a  symbol  representing  the  ideal 
Papacy,  leading  mankind  to  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  just 
as  Virgil,  the  symbol  of  the  ideal  Empire,  leads  mankind  (in 
the  person  of  Dante)  to  the  highest  earthly  happiness,  that 
of  the  Earthly  Paradise.  This  seems  to  take  little  or 
no  account  of  what  is  said  about  Beatrice  in  the  ‘Vita 
‘  Nuova,’  and  to  have  regard  to  the  ‘  Divina  Cornmedia  ’  only. 
(2)  The  Beatrice  of  Dante,  though  she  was  a  real  person, 
was  certainly  not  Beatrice  Portinari,  certainly  not  the 
wife  of  Simone  de’  Bardi.  Further,  Scartazzini  believes  ‘  che 
‘  la  Beatrice  di  Dante  visse  e  mori  nubile,  che  mori  amata  e 
‘  amante  del  Poeta.’  This  opinion,  which  he  has  maintained 
in  isolated  articles  before,  is  elaborately  defended  in  his 
recently  published  ‘  Prolegomeni  ’  by  fifteen  arguments. 
Not,  however,  to  interrupt  the  order  of  this  discussion,  we 
omit  the  consideration  of  this  view  for  the  present,  and  we 
must  recall  Scartazzini  later  on,  so  far  as  he  represents  this 
variety  of  the  Realist  theory,  dealing  first,  according  to  the 
plan  proposed,  with  the  Symbolists  and  Idealists. 

We  omit  further  reference  to  the  earlier  treatises  of  Perez 
and  Centofanti,  their  works  being  now  very  difficult  to  meet 
with,  and  their  views,  as  cited  by  later  writers,  differing  in 
points  of  detail,  rather  than  in  general  principles  of  inter¬ 
pretation  from  other  Symbolist  theories  already  treated  of. 
We  pass  on  therefore  now  to  another  class  of  writers,  viz. 
those  who  maintain  the  Ideal  theory,  i.e.  that  in  Beatrice 
we  have  not  a  ‘  symbol,’  but  an  ‘  ideal,’  in  fact  the  idealisa¬ 
tion  of  womanhood,  which  Dante  thus  personifies  and  incar¬ 
nates,  if  we  may  so  say.  The  principal  exponents  of  this 
theory  are  Professor  Bartoli  and  Professor  Renier,  in  their 
works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  and  elsewhere.  The 
principal  arguments  on  which  these  writers  rely  will  be  now 
explained,  without  adopting  the  exact  arrangement  or 
language  of  either  of  them,  so  that  by  thus  fusing  them 
together  needless  repetition  may  be  avoided. 

1.  It  is  argued  that  the  worship  of  woman,  or  womanhood, 
was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  whole  contemporary, 
and  for  a  century  and  more  antecedent,  school  or  cycle  of 
poetry  in  Provence,  Sicily,  Bologna,  and  still  more  in  that  of 
the  ‘  stil  nuovo  ’  with  which  Dante  associates  himself  in 
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Purg.  xxiv.  57.  It  is  further  alleged  that  this  worship 
was  always  veiled  in  the  profession  of  love  for  some  woinan, 
ostensibly  a  person,  but  more  truly  a  personification,  towards 
whom  the  love  of  the  poet  was  purely  fictitious,  and  that 
his  whole  poetry,  in  its  outward  aspect  amatory,  was  really 
dialectic  and  philosophical.  Among  other  indications  of  the 
unreality  of  these  expressions  of  love,  it  is  urged  that  in 
no  case  does  the  ‘  donna  ’  of  their  poetry  correspond  with 
the  wife  of  tlie  poet,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  even 
when  there  is  no  suspicion  of  conjugal  infidelity  or  estrange¬ 
ment.  Thus  Cino  da  Pistoia,  who  sings  the  praises  of 
Selvaggia  Vergiolesi,  was  himself  married  and  had  five 
children ;  and  Guido  Cavalcanti  extols  Giovanna  in  his 
poetry  though  he  was  married  (as  we  all  know)  to  the 
daughter  of  Parinata  degli  TJberti.  Dante  himself  had  at 
least  five,  some  say  seven,  children  by  his  wife  Gemma 
Donati ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  their  relations  to¬ 
gether,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  the  unfavour¬ 
able  gossip  of  soTne  of  the  so-called  biographers.  Thus  an 
ideal  ‘  donna  ’  was  a  sort  of  necessary  part  of  a  poet’s  equip¬ 
ment,  and  Dante  must  needs  therefore  furnish  himself  with 
a  name-bearing  ideal  like  his  brethren.  So  it  is  argued. 
Now  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  all  this.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  term  Love,  among  other  senses,  bore  a 
meaning  for  ‘  the  Christians  of  the  thirteenth  century  ’  which 
has  passed  out  of  later  experience.  Doubtless  then,  as  now, 
the  term  love  was  applied  both  to  matrimonial  affection  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  animal  passion  on  the  other.  But 
there  was  also  another  sentiment  distinct  from  either  of 
these,  and  able  to  co-exist  pei’haps  with  both,  but  certainly 
with  the  former,  the  chivalrous  devotion  to  a  woman,  neither 
wife  nor  mistress,  by  means  of  which  the  spirit  of  man,  were 
he  knight  or  poet,  was  rendered  capable  of  self-devotion  and 
noble  deeds,  and  of  rising  to  a  higher  ideal  of  life.*  We 
must  not  embark  on  a  subject  demanding  a  treatise  in  itself. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  that  this  sentiment  was  not 
the  less  a  real  emotion,  not  the  less  truly  felt  because  it  is 
now  perhaps  obsolete,  if  indeed  it  is  so.  It  is  a  sentiment 
which,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Wordsworth — 

‘  teaches  less  to  love  than  to  adore, 

If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love.’ 

At  an}-^  rate,  it  is  as  much  a  fact,  that  must  be  taken  account 


*  See  Symonds’  ‘  Study  of  Dante,’  pp.  24d,  215. 
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of  in  the  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  that  age,  as  the 
habit  of  allegorising  the  events  of  history  or  of  daily  life.  If 
we  choose  to  ignore  this,  and,  starting  from  the  modern 
experience  and  modern  associations  of  a  term,  insist  upon 
judging  from  this  standpoint  what  was  written  under  entirely 
different  circumstances  and  mental  surroundings,  the  whole 
of  our  criticism  is  vitiated  at  its  very  root.  We  may  go 
further,  and  say  that,  apart  from  the  characteristic  differ¬ 
ences  of  different  centuries,  Dante  is  himself  in  some  respects 
mi  generis.  ‘  Dante’s  relation  to  Beatrice,’  says  Ddllinger,  ‘  to 
‘  this  combination  of  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly,  of 
‘  abstract  symbolism  with  the  most  living  personality,  is 
‘  something  quite  unique,  unexperienced  in  any  other  human 
‘  life.’ 

And  as  to  the  other  limb  or  branch  of  this  argument, 
viz.  that  as  the  feeling  was  artificial  and  unreal — which  we 
deny — so  also  was  its  object :  that  also  we  deny  no  less 
emphatically.  Not  only  to  these  old  poets  was  the  worship 
of  an  ideal  womanhood  an  elevating  and  ever  present  in¬ 
fluence,  but,  further,  that  ideal  was  as  constantly  and  as 
necessarily  associated  with  some  definite  individual  as  the 
Jewish  notions  of  Deity  were  with  some  concrete  idol.  And, 
to  carry  on  the  illustration,  we  may  observe  that,  in  any 
stage  higher  than  mei'e  fetichism,  the  idol  or  image  is  a  help 
to  the  mind  of  the  Avorshipper,  not  the  final  object  of  his 
adoration. 

2.  Next,  besides  the  inferences  already  dealt  with  as 
based  upon  certain  ambiguous  expressions,  like  ‘  donna  della 
‘  mente,’  &c.,  in  ‘  Vita  Nuova,’  ch.  i..  Professor  Renier  argues 
that,  as  in  the  ‘  Convito,’  Dante  expressly  says  that  the  eyes 
and  the  smile  of  the  ideal  lady  of  his  mind  represent  the 
demonstrations  and  the  persuasions  (or  the  ‘  sweet  reason- 
‘  ableness  ’)  of  Philosophy,  so  we  must  apply  the  same  inter¬ 
pretation  to  the  language  of  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova.’  Possibly  so; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  have  not  a  real  and  literal 
sense  besides,  any  more  than  the  association  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  with  the  several  sciences  in  the  ‘  Convito  ’ 
requires  us  to  maintain  that  they  have  no  proper  place  in 
astronomy  also. 

3.  It  is  argued,  if  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova*  is  in  any  sense  a  his¬ 
tory,  why  is  it  made  up  of  a  series  of  dreams  and  visions, 
most  of  which  certainly  cannot  be  understood  as  literal 
facts  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  Dante  of  course  idealised  the 
bare  facts  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  He  is  not  writing 
a  chronicle  or  a  matter-of-fact  history,  but  a  poem  in  prose. 
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But  we  may  still  maintain,  that  all  the  coruscations  of  his 
fancy  sparkle  forth  from  a  core  of  solid  fact. 

4.  As  an  argument  of  a  similar  kind,  the  prominence  and 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  number  nine  in  all  the  alleged 
events  of  Beatrice’s  life,  especially  in  view  of  the  mystical 
importance  attached  to  the  phenomenon  by  Dante,  is  said  to 
be  another  proof  of  the  fabulous  character  of  the  whole 
story.  Here,  again,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
Dante  has  perhaps  not  been  axpi^r^s  wa-Trep  \oyoypd<f)os.  At 
the  same  time  there  are,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  such  curious 
coincidences  in  actual  life  to  be  traced  out  by  the  ingenuity 
of  one  who  is  on  the  look-out  for  them,  and  who  is  also 
prepared  to  disregard  exceptions  and  points  of  difiFerence, 
and  to  record  only  points  of  agreement  with  his  theory. 
That  such  curious  coincidences  do  occur  in  real  life  is  a 
simple  fact  of  experience.  And  it  is  plainly  what  Bacon 
would  call  an  ‘  idolon  tribus,’  and  a  palpable  logical  fallacy, 
to  argue  hence  as  to  the  unreality  of  the  whole  of  an  alleged 
history  connected  with  them,  or,  short  of  thus  openly  ar¬ 
guing,  even  to  allow  oneself  to  feel  in  an  atmosphere  of 
general  suspicion  and  uncertainty  respecting  it.  If  the  story 
of  the  Papal  aggression  in  1850  had  only  appeared  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  would  have  been  discredited  long  ago  ; 
since  no  intelligent  modern  critic  would  allow  us  to  accept 
as  sober  history  a  narrative  which  informed  us  that  this 
great  and  startling  religious  movement  was  originated  by 
Pius  and  carried  into  effect  by  Wiseman,  while  the  leaders 
of  the  contemporary  innovating  parties  in  the  Church,  in 
the  two  opposite  directions  of  Ecclesiasticism  and  Eational- 
ism,  were  both  called  Newman  ;  and  further,  that  they  were 
significantly,  though  no  less  incredibly,  described  as  actual 
brothers.  We  all  need  to  be  reminded  sometimes  of  the 
true  paradox  of  Agathon,  ‘  It  is  likely  that  many  things 
‘  should  happen  that  are  unlikely.’ 

5.  Again,  the  silence  of  Dante  as  to  the  family  name  of 
Beatrice,  as  to  the  name  of  the  city  where  she  lived,  and  as 
to  other  definite  details  that  might  have  been  looked  for  in 
the  case  of  a  real  person,  has  been  urged  in  proof  that  she 
is  only  an  ideal.  To  this  may  be  added,  as  a  supplementaiy 
argument,  that  the  language  in  which  she  is  often  described 
(as,  e.g.  in  Inf.  ii.  77,  103,  and  very  frequently  in  the 
Par.)  is  altogether  exaggerated  if  applied  to  any  mortal 
woman,  and  is  suitable  only  to  an  abstract  ideal  of  womanly 
perfection. 

,  Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  we  reply  that  if 
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the  facts  truly  were  as  handed  down  by  Boccaccio,  Dante 
and  Beatrice  being  both  married  to  others,  there  is  quite 
sufficient  reason  for  Dante’s  reticence,  both  on  artistic  and 
on  personal  grounds.*  And  as  to  the  latter  argument,  not 
to  dwell  on  such  parallel  cases  as  Dante’s  own  language 
in  the  ‘  Convito  ’  about  the  idealised  yet  historical  Cato,  or 
Petrarch’s  language  about  Laura,  or  that  of  Guittone,  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  and  other  contemporary  poets,  or,  again,  that  of 
Cino  da  Pistoia  (e.g.  Sonnet  113),  we  freely  admit  that  in 
such  passages  the  ideal,  so  to  speak,  swallows  up  the  real, 
just  as  in  those  passages  which  describe,  or  purport  to 
describe,  facts  and  events,  the  real  swallows  up  the  ideal. 
For  we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  or  seek  to  depreciate  the 
truth  of  the  ideal  theory  about  Beatrice ;  only  we  say  that 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Beatrice  was  certainly  the  ideal 
of  womanhood  for  Dante,  but  not  therefore  the  less  a  real 
person;  and  Dante’s  devotion,  adoration,  love — whatever 
we  please  to  call  it — w'as  always  much  more  for  the  ideal 
Befitrice,  which  ‘  he  had  made  for  himself  to  worship,’  than 
for  the  actual  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Folco  Portinari;  and 
this,  doubtless,  far  more  than  he  Avas  himself  at  all  aware. 
But  is  this  an  experience  entirely  unknown  even  in  this 
matter-of-fact  age  ? 

G.  Finally,  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  arising  out  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters  of  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova,’  a  serious 
difficulty  on  any  theory  about  Beatrice,  and  one  which  we 
did  not  deal  with  in  analysing  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Gietmann’s  si/mbolical  theory,  because  it  is  more 
prominently  brought  forward  by  Bai’toli  as  a  very  strong 
point  in  favour  of  his  ideal  theory.  We  are  referring  to  the 
very  difficult  subject  of  Avhat  is  termed  ‘  il  gabbo  di  Beatrice,’ 
the  jeering  or  mocking  of  Dante  by  Beatrice  at  the  wedding 
feast.  It  has  been  represented  by  Bartoli  as  an  insiqierable 
objection  to  the  literal  interpretation,  since  it  would  represent 
Beatrice  as  acting  in  an  unfeeling  and  even  offensive  manner. 
He  concludes  a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion— ‘  Bisogna 
‘  cercare  la  spiegazione  di  quel  mistero ;  ma  la  spiegazione 
‘  non  si  trova  se  non  negando  la  storicita  del  racconto.’ 
One  would  like  a  little  more  ‘  spiegazione  ’  than  this  mere 
negation.  In  particular  one  would  desire  to  be  informed 
how  the  difficulty  is  diminished  by  supposing  this  unlikely 
incident  to  have  been  arbitrarily  invented,  and  how,  if  such 


*  Besides,  as  Del  Lungo  remarks,  ‘  I  cognomi  son  materia  ribelle 
al  linguaggio  poetico.’ 
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conduct  is  unseemly  in  the  historical  Beatrice,  it  is^to  be 
explained  in  reference  to  the  ideal  of  womanhood  of  whom 
(according  to  Bartoli)  she  is  the  type.  Moreover  Bartoli’s 
argument  depends  for  much  of  its  force  on  the  absurd  sup¬ 
position,  made  by  himself,  that  Beatrice,  who  now  jeered 
at  Dante,  had  at  one  time  encouraged  and  even  returned 
his  affection  !  ‘  E  la  Beatrice  di  Dante  pare  infatti  che  ceda 
‘  air  amore  del  suo  poeta ;  la  giovinetta  bellissima  lo  guarda 
‘  e  lo  saluta.  La  passione  dungue  (!  !)e  sentita  anche  da  lei.’ 
Was  ever  a  conclusion  based  on  such  preposterously  slender 
grounds  ?  Lo  guarda  e  lo  saluta  ;  dunque,  &c.  Why  should 
the  passing  salute  of  Beatrice  have  been  of  this  very  com¬ 
promising  character  ?  Why  should  it  have  had  a  significance 
almost  as  full  of  meaning  as  the  nod  of  Lord  Burleigh  in 
‘The  Critic’?  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  gahbo  is  a 
difficulty,  but  it  would  be  very  greatly  diminished  if  we 
suppose  (and  it  is  surely  both  possible  and  probable  to 
suppose)  that  Beatrice  was  herself  quite  unaware  of  Dante’s 
devotion  to  her.  One  thing  is  quite  certain :  ‘  he  never  told  his 
‘  love.’  On  the  contrary,  he  took  every  means  to  conceal  it, 
and  to  put  people  on  the  wrong  scent,  passing  even  the 
bounds  of  courtesy  (as  we  have  seen)  with  this  object.  Let 
us  remember  that  he  first  saw  her  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
then  after  nine  years  more  had  passed,  and  so  when  he  was 
eighteen,  she  passed  him  in  the  street  in  the  company  of  two 
ladies  older  than  herself  and  saluted  him  in  passing,  and 
this,  he  says,  was  the  very  first  time  that  any  words  from 
her  had  reached  his  ears.  The  next  thing  mentioned 
after  this  is  the  incident  of  the  ‘  lady  of  the  screen  ’  which 
resulted  in  such  evil  rumours  as  to  Dante’s  conduct  that  the 
next  time  Beatrice  met  him  she  refused  to  notice  him.  A 
mysterious  vision  follows  in  which  Amore  appears  to  Dante, 
and  is  made  to  tell  him  that  though  his  love  must  needs  be 
known  to  her  by  this  time  (observe,  this  is  only  a  vision,  and 
represents  in  point  of  fact  nothing  but  the  cotnmunings 
of  Dante’s  own  thoughts),  yet  that  he  should  expound  the 
truth  in  a  song,  but  still  in  such  a  manner  as  to  speak  under 
the  disguise  of  another,  and  not  to  address  Beatrice  directly 
himself,  ‘  che  non  e  degno.’  It  is  just  after  this  that  the 
incident  of  the  marriage  scene  (in  ch.  xiv.)  occurs,  when, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  Dante’s  conduct  must  have 
been  most  strange  and  unaccountable,  not  to  say  ridiculous, 
to  those  who  did  not  know  his  secret,  and  then  it  was  that, 
Beatrice  joined  the  other  ladies  in  laughing  at  him.  This 
gahbo  may  not,  indeed,  have  been  ‘ideal’  conduct  on 
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Beatrice’s  part ;  in  fact,  we  maintain  that  it  was  certainly 
not  this ;  but  the  difficulty  involved  is  very  much  diminished 
if  we  suppose  that  owing  to  Dante’s  continued  and  studious 
concealment  of  his  love,  together  with  the  extreme  rareness 
of  the  occasions  on  which  he  and  Beatrice  had  ever  met, 
even  in  the  street — never  apparently  elsewhere ;  at  any  rata 
they  had  never  spoken  since  their  first  meeting  at  the  ages  of 
nine  and  eight — the  result,  and  indeed  the  natural  result, 
had  been  that  Beatrice  herself  was  wholly  unaware  of  Dante’s 
devotion  to  her.  If  she  were  thus  ignorant,  her  conduct  to 
him  at  the  wedding  ceases  to  wear  that  unfeeling  and  even 
heartless  character  to  which  so  much  exception  has  been 
taken.  It  may  have  been  inconsiderate,  unsympathetic, 
somewhat  thoughtless;  but,  after  all,  is  this  inconceivable 
in  a  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage, 
and  perhaps  her  own  marriage,  feast?  Such  a  fiaw  would 
rather  seem  to  be  an  indication  of  the  reality  of  the  narrative 
in  which  it  occurs,  on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  well- 
known  difficilior  lectio  in  criticism.* 

But  it  is  now  time,  and  more  than  time,  to  turn  to  the 
positive  arguments  on  which  the  theory  of  the  Realists,  in 
the  sense  and  degree  in  which  that  term  has  already  been 
explained,  relies,  and  unfortunately  the  space  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  allows  no  more  than  a  very  rapid  indication  of  them. 
And  first,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  positive  external  evidence. 
We  may  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  author  of 
the  ‘  Ottimo  Comento,’  himself,  as  he  tells  us  more  than 
once,  personally  known  to  Dante,  and  writing  in  1333  or 
1334,  though  not  mentioning  Beatrice’s  family  name,  twice 
distinctly  asserts  her  literal  existence,  and  Dante’s  literal, 
though  entirely  pure  devotion  to  her  (‘ch’  egli  amo  con  pura 
‘  benivolenza ’).  Nor  can  we  venture  to  adduce  the  very 
definite  statement  in  the  recently  discovered  recension  (of 
doubtful  genuineness)  of  Peter  Dante’s  Commentary  among 
the  Ashburnham  MSS.  For  practical  purposes  the  external 
evidence  for  the  identification  of  the  Beatrice  of  Dante 
with  Beatrice  Portinari  is  limited  to  the  sole  authority  of 


*  It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  following  very  characteristic  French 
view  of  Beatrice  with  the  varied  forms  of  German  and  Italian 
scepticism  which  the  symbolical  and  ideal  theories  have  brought  before 
us  :  ‘  Malgre  son  jeune  age,  sa  figure  avait  line  expression  sereine  de 
candeur,  une  grace  nai  ve  et  serieuse  a  la  fois,  quelque  chose  de  grave  et 
de  I’ideal  dans  la  forme  de  I’ovale,  qui  expliquent,  si  c’est  possible, 
I'emotion  soudaine  de  Dante’!  (Drouilhet,  quoted  by  lienier,  p.  lot.) 
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Boccaccio’s  statement  to  that  effect.  It  is  true  lihat  he 
wrote  this  about  forty  or  fifty  years  after  Dante’s  death, 
and  it  must  further  be  allowed  that  he  was  both  an  un¬ 
critical  and  imaginative  writer.  But,  as  has  been  argued 
before  now,  he  was  himself  nine  years  old  when  Dante 
died;  he  knew  intimately  several  of  Dante’s  actual  rela¬ 
tions  and  closest  personal  friends,  whom  he  mentions  by 
name,  as  well  as  at  least  one  very  near  relation  of  Beatrice 
herself.  So  that  he  certainly  had  considerable  opportunities 
for  knowing  the  true  facts,  if  he  had  the  will  to  record 
them.  Next,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  he  made 
this  very  definite  statement  in  his  lectures  to  a  Florentine 
audience,  that  it  affected  two  very  well-known  contemporary 
Florentine  families,  the  Bardi  having  even  a  European 
reputation.  Among  his  audience  were  probably  some  mem¬ 
bers,  connexions,  and  friends  of  both  these  families,  cer¬ 
tainly  many  who  were  quite  able  to  expose  the  falseness  of 
Boccaccio’s  statement,  if  it  were  false.  And  if,  as  it  has 
been  urged  in  reply  to  this,  the  members  of  both  the  fami¬ 
lies  concerned  would  be  only  too  well  pleased  to  let  the 
complimentary  fiction  pass  unchallenged,  there  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  plenty  of  others,  without  any  motive  for  such  a 
conspiracy  of  silence,  before  whom  Boccaccio  would  not 
have  dared  thus  to  offer  himself  to  ridicule  and  exposure. 
Moreover,  if  Boccaccio  were  inventing,  why  did  he  invent 
the  gratuitous  improbability  of  making  Beatrice  a  married 
woman,  which  is  nowhere  hinted  at  by  Dante,  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  wife  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
families  of  Florence  ?  We  should  surely  require  some  very 
strong  reasons  to  the  contrary  before  summarily  rejecting 
a  statement  of  such  a  kind,  and  made  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Secondly.  The  following  considerations  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  substantially  real  and  historical  character  of  the 
Beatrice  of  Dante,  though,  of  course,  as  to  her  identity  with 
Beatrice  Portinari  in  particular  we  can  never  hope  to  add 
anything  to  the  slender  external  evidence  already  adduced. 

It  would,  we  maintain,  be  an  utter  anachronism  to  sup¬ 
pose  in  Dante,  or  other  writers  of  that  age,  an  allegory 
constructed  without  a  basis  of  fact.  Their  poetic  nature 
would  have  abhorred  such  a  vacuum.  No  less  anomalous 
for  us  nowadays  would  be  the  converse  process  of  seriously 
attaching  an  allegorical  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  facts 
occurring,  and  persons  met  with,  in  our  own  daily  lives, 
though  such  a  habit  was  as  natural  to  the  poetic  and  other 
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serious  and  thonglitful  minds  of  that  age  as  the  use  of 
metaphor  to  an  Oriental  writer.  In  this  way  they  thought 
that  they  ‘  saw  into  the  heart  of  things,’  just  as  Words¬ 
worth  felt  in  regard  to  the  most  ordinary  sights  and  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  natural  world.  At  present,  however,  our  main 
point  is  to  insist  that  this  habit  of  mind  which  thus  saw 
‘  all  things  double  one  against  the  other,’  demanded  as  a 
sort  of  axiom — an  axiom  not  only  poetical,  but  we  might 
almost  say  psychological — that  all  allegory  should  rest  on 
a  basis  of  literal  fact ;  that,  as  a  recent  writer  has  expressed 
it,  however  ready  they  were  to  soar  into  the  air,  the  first 
impulse  for  the  flight  must  be  given  by  a  spring  from  the 
solid  earth.  Dante  himself,  in  Conv.  i.  1,  13,  &c.,  has 
insisted  on  this  most  emphatically.  ‘The  literal  meaning 
‘  must  always  come  first ;  it  is  that  in  which  all  the  other 
‘  meanings  are  included  ;  without  it  it  would  be  impossible 
‘  and  irrational  to  understand  the  others ;  and  ahoim  all  for 
‘  the  allegorical  it  is  impossible'  This  is  emphatically  re¬ 
peated  no  less  than  four  times  over  in  this  chapter.  See, 
again,  very  strong  language  to  this  effect,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  quote,  in  ‘  Vita  Nuova,’  ch.  xxv.  The  answer 
commonly  given  to  this,  as  e.g.  by  Eenier,  is  that  this 
means  ‘  non  reale  della  vita ;  basta  che  sia  reale  del  pen- 
‘  siero ;  ’  or,  again,  ‘  reale  pensato  non  realta  delle  cose ;  ’ 
and  we  are  referred  to  the  fact  that  Dante  himself  makes 
allegorical  use  of  Cerberus,  Geryon,  Antajus,  &c.,  to  whom 
he  would  not  attribute  historical  reality.  So  far  true. 
Certainly  Dante  does  not  mean  that  we  must  never  employ 
a  person  or  event  for  allegorical  purposes,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  against  all  comers  their  historical 
reality.  But  he  means  much  the  same  as  Aristotle  means 
when  he  says  (in  Poet.  ix.  6)  that  tragedians  twv  yseo- 
fievcov  ovofiuTcov  avTS')(pvTaif  as  contrasted  with  the  purely 
fictitious  nature  of  the  characters  in  the  ‘  Flower  ’  of  Agathon. 
From  this  point  of  view  (Edipus  or  Prometheus  will  fulfil 
the  necessary  conditions,  quite  as  well  as  Julius  Ca3sar  or 
Henry  V.  They  have  a  recognised  existence,  it  matters  not 
whether  mythical  or  historical,  outside  the  poet's  brain.  If 
he  were  to  invent  the  persons  and  events  on  which  the 
allegory  was  founded,  as  well  as  the  allegory  itself,  in  him¬ 
self  he  might  perhaps  speak  mysteries,  but  others  would  not 
be  edified.  Dante  would,  as  we  believe,  regard  such  an 
enterprise  not  only  as  a  poetical  monstrosity,  not  only  as  a 
desperate  effort  to  ‘  make  bricks  without  straw,’  but  as  an 
absurdity  more  aptly  illustrated  by  a  man’s  attempting  to 
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‘  raise  himself  by  his  own  waistband.’  It  is  true  that 
allegory,  as  well  as  tragedy,  has  long  since  outgrown  its 
original  limitations.  Modern  tragedy  is  no  longer  restricted 
to  ysvofisva  ovofiara, 

‘  To  Atreus  or  to  Pelops’  line, 

Or  some  tale  of  Troy  divine.’ 

So,  also,  allegory  may  now  be  constructed  with  characters 
wholly  fictitious — a  process  with  which  Bunyan,  as  well  as 
many  succeeding  writers,  have  made  us  familiar.  But,  again 
and  again  it  must  be  urged,  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
the  fourteenth;  and  we  must  not  assume,  in  the  teeth  of 
direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  earlier  writers  in  this 
field  would  thus  have  attempted  F 

‘  to  give  to  airy  nothing  j 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.’ 

Thirdly.  We  would  appeal  to  Dante’s  own  practice  of  I 

applying  allegory  to  other  persons,  undoubtedly  historical,  in  !| 

such  a  maimer  as  to  transform  and  transfigure  them  and 
their  actions  quite  as  widely  from  the  reality  of  fact  as  any-  ’ 

thing  of  this  kind  that  can  be  adduced  in  the  case  of 
Beatrice.  The  briefest  references  must  suffice.  Let  us 
remember,  first,  the  astounding  language  applied  to  Cato, 
both  in  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia  ’  and  the  ‘  Convito,’  especialh* 
iv.  28 ;  the  surprising  allegory  developed  out  of  the  story  I 

of  the  three  Maries  and  their  visit  to  the  sepulchre  in  \ 

Conv.  iv.  22  ;  the  mystical  significance  of  the  planets  in  ! 

Conv.  B.  ii.  14;  the  idealisation  or  allegorisation  of  Virgil,  i 

Leah,  Rachel,  and  Matilda,  whoever  she  may  be ;  for  how-  |! 

ever  much  that  is  disputed,  no  one,  we  believe,  doubts  that  ii 

she  is  historical.  The  only  possible  or  apparent  exception 
that  occurs  to  us  is  the  nameless  ‘  donna  gentile,’  who 
typified  to  Dante  Philosophy,  as  he  distinctly  asserts  in  the  | 

‘  Convito.’  The  controversy  as  to  the  ‘  donna  gentile  ’  is  I 

only  second  in  magnitude  to  that  about  Beatrice;  but  it  is  ! 

not  to  bo  assumed,  nor  do  we  for  a  moment  believe,  that  i 

she  is  any  exception  to  Dante’s  usual  practice.  If  she  be  j 

Philosophy,  and  nothing  else  but  Philosophy,  one  would  like  ; 

to  know,  as  Carducci  says,  why  (in  ‘  Vita  Nuova,’  ch.  xxxvi.) 
Philosophy  should  be  represented  as  looking  down  at  young  ' 
men  from  au  upper  window  ? 

Fourthly.  It  may  be  argued  that,  apart  from  any  abstract  j 
theories  about  allegory  and  its  proper  basis,  Dante,  in  the 
idealisation,  allegorisation — may  we  not  almost  say,  apotheo-  i 

sis  ? — of  an  existing  woman,  is  but  following  the  custom —  j 
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but  with  what  an  impassable  interval ! — of  other  poets  of 
that  age.  Here,  again,  the  brevity  with  which  this  point 
must  be  touched  will  perhaps  expose  us  to  the  objection  of 
arguing  ignotum  per  ignotins,  or  of  assuming  a  disputed 
point  which  we  ought  to  prove  ;  and  it  will  not  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  that  a  counter-assertion  as  to  the  practice  of  these 
poets  figured  among  the  arguments  of  the  Idealists.  It 
will  of  course  be  said,  as  indeed  it  has  been  said,  that 
perhaps  Selvaggia,  Giovanna,  Fiammetta,  and  even  Laura, 
are  all  fictitious  together.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  stop  to 
argue  this.  One  or  two  words,  however,  as  to  Giovanna  and 
Laura.  If  Giovanna  were  a  fiction,  what  is  the  point  of 
accusing  Guido  of  having  transferred  his  affections  from 
this  fiction  to  another  fiction  called  Mandetta  ?  And  as  to 
Laura  such  scepticism  is  simply  absurd,  since  her  existence 
is  as  certain  as  anything  in  history,  and  her  family  survives 
near  Avignon  to  this  day.  Space,  however,  compels  us 
now  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  bare  assertion  that,  as  in  the 
later  case  of  Petrarch,  where  facts  are  indisputable,  so  also 
in  the  earlier  cases  of  the  poets  of  the  Siculo-Proven9al  and 
Bolognese  schools,  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  that 
literature  find  it  impossible  to  disbelieve  or  doubt  that  in 
each  instance  (as  in  the  very  similar  case  of  knightly 
service)  the  poet’s  inspiration  was  derived  from  the  ‘  cult  ’ 
of  some  real  person.  There  is  no  doubt,  at  any  rate  in 
several  cases,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  person,  whatever  may 
be  thought  as  to  the  reality  of  the  ‘  cult.’  And  so  in  Dante’s 
‘  cult  ’  of  Beatrice  Portinari,  and  his  resolve,  in  the  true 
spirit  and  language  of  the  chivalrous  or  troubadour  poet, 

‘  dire  di  lei  quello  che  mai  non  fu  detto  di  alcuna,’  he  was 
but  the  Homer  of  a  cyclic  group,  although,  like  him,  ‘  sopra 
*  gli  altri  com’  aquila  vola.’ 

Fifthly.  We  must  call  attention  once  more  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  realistic  details,  purporting  to  be  facta,  recorded  by 
Dante  of  Beatrice,  some  of  them  minute  and  almost  trivial, 
many  of  them  such  as  do  not  lend  themselves  to  any  alle¬ 
gorical  purpose  that  can  with  any  show  of  plausibility  be 
suggested,  some  of  them  even  repugnant  to  any  such  pur¬ 
pose — by  which  we  mean  that  they  are  not  only  inexplicable, 
but  also  so  inappropriate  and  unideal  that  one  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  any  reason  for  their  being  set  down  except  that  they 
actually  occurred.  Let  us  rapidly  enumerate,  without  any 
classification  or  comment,  some  of  these  incidents.  The 
precise  statements  as  to  the  death  of  Beatrice,  her  exact 
age  at  her  death,  the  actual  date—  day,  month,  and  year — 
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of  her  death,  the  death  of  one  of  her  friends,  the  death 
of  her  father — this  corresponding',  be  it  observed,  exactly 
with  the  known  date  of  the  death  of  Folco  Portinari,  which 
took  place  a  few  months  before  the  date  given  by  Dante  as 
that  of  Beatrice’s  death,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
There  is  also  the  definite  statement  that  she  was  ‘  one  of  the 
‘  Christians  of  the  thirteenth  century.’  Dante’s  own  sorrow 
was  real  and  literal ;  it  affected  his  health,  his  appearance, 
his  eyesight,  the  actual  symptoms  and  remedies  of  the  last- 
named  injury  being  minutely  described.*  These  and  other 
similar  difficulties  appear,  even  in  proportion  to  their  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  be  arguments  in  favour  of  their  real  occurrence,  on 
the  principle  which  has  been  already  indicated.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  very  precise  language  of  Purg.  xxx.  and  xxxi. 
as  to  the  literal  death  of  Beatrice,  and  how  she  w'as  literally 
buried,  and  her  ‘  flesh  saw  corruption.’ 

Sixthly.  We  have  one  or  two  external  testimonies  not  to 
bo  overlooked.  There  is  the  beautiful  canzone  of  Cino  da 
Pistoia,  one  of  Dante’s  most  intimate  friends,  beginning 
‘  Avvegna  ched’  io  m’  aggio  pin  per  tempo,’  in  which  he 
administers  to  him  consolation  when  crushed  with  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  Beatrice,  in  language  of  the  most  touching  and 
appai’ently  deeply  felt  sympathy.  It  is  diflB.cult  to  suppose 
that  anyone  could  read  this  without  being  convinced  that 
the  feelings  on  both  sides  are  real,  genuine,  and  heartfelt ; 
or  could  suppose  that  this  exquisite  composition  is  nothing 
but  an  academic  exercise  on  an  artificial  thesis. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  recently  suggested 
modification  of  the  Kealist  theory,  which  we  have  above 
described  as  the  ‘  Separatist  ’  view,  viz.  that  Beatrice  was  a 
real  person  certainly,  but  as  certainly  not  Beatrice  Portinari. 
Most  of  the  arguments  which  we  have  hitherto  adduced 
tend  to  support  the  Realist  hypothesis  generally,  but  not  to 
discriminate  between  these  two  forms  of  it.  But  in  favour 
of  the  older  view  we  have — first,  the  direct  statement  of 
Boccaccio,  given,  as  we  have  maintained,  under  conditions 
that  afford  a  considerable  guarantee  for  its  credibility,  but  as 
to  the  value  of  which  the  most  widely  different  opinions  are 
nevertheless  held.  Next,  we  have  at  least  one  definite  point 
of  contact,  already  pointed  out,  between  the  details  given  by 
Dante  and  known  facts  concerning  the  Portinari  family. 
So  that  we  have  at  any  rate  some  point  d’appui  for  the 
ordinary  theory,  which  at  least  entitles  us  to  say  that  the 
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‘  burden  of  proof  ’  lies  with  its  opponents.  They  are  surely 
bound  to  show  that  the  statement  of  Boccaccio  is  improbable 
to  the  verj^e  of  incredibility.  If  not,  Beatrice  Portinari  at 
least  ‘  holds  the  field,’  and,  moreover,  she  is  at  any  rate  a 
definite  known  historic  personality,  whereas  her  modernly 
devised  and  unsubstantial  rival  is  as  difficult  to  attack  as 
Milton’s  angels,  since  she  is  admittedly  wholly  unknown 
and  unknowable. 

We  conclude  with  two  general  observations. 

1.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Eealists  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny  the  truth  of  the  Symbolist,  much  less  of  the  Idealist, 
theories.  It  is  fully  admitted  that  both  not  only  may  be 
true,  but  that  they  certainly  do  contain  very  large  elements 
of  truth.  Speaking  of  their  general  principles,  not  of  all 
the  applications  in  detail,  their  advocates,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  controversy,  are  right  in  most  of  what  they  affirm, 
and  only,  or  chiefly,  wrong  in  what  they  deny.  In  their 
assertions  there  is  very  much  truth,  but  it  is  not,  as  they 
maintain,  the  whole  truth.  We  only  contend  that  side  by 
side  with  these  theories,  and  as  a  necessary  basis  for  them, 
some  form  of  the  Eealist  theory  must  also  be  held. 

2.  Every  theory  has  its  difficulties;  we  are  very  far 
from  pretending  that  all  is  clear  and  straightforward 
on  the  Eealist  theory.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact 
that  Dante  has  so  written  that  no  one,  either  near  his 
own  time  or  for  six  hundred  years  since,  has  ever  been 
able  to  give  one  clear  and  consistent  explanation  of  his 
meaning.  No  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  so  to  enter  into  his 
frame  of  mind,  so  to  see  things  with  his  eyes,  as  to  make  his 
thoughts  and  language  appear  natural,  or  even  consistently 
intelligible.  We  can  scarcely  hope  that,  as  we  move  further 
and  further  away  from  the  scenes  and  thoughts,  the  mental, 
social,  political,  religious  environment  in  which  he  moved, 
that  that  supreme  point  of  view  will  ever  now  be  reached. 
It  is  then  for  us  a  choice  of  difficulties,  but  in  that  case  we 
must  endeavour  to  move  along  ‘  the  line  of  least  resistance,* 
and  that  we  venture  unhesitatingly  to  assert  is  found  in  the 
admission  of  an  historical  Beatrice,  the  circumstances  and 
incidents  of  whose  life  were  substantially  and  in  the  main 
such  as  Dante  has  recorded  in  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova.’  On  any 
other  supposition  than  that  of  ‘  realism,’  in  some  form,  we 
have  to  face  difficulties  and  to  swallow  improbabilities 
which  run  counter  to  reason  itself,  sometimes  conflicting 
with  historically  established  facts,  and  sometimes  with  such 
fundamental  principles  of  experience  and  common  sense  as 
we  cannot  suppose  to  be  modified  by  time  or  place. 
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A  MONO  ancient  races  of  the  Levantine  shores  none  present 
as  much  to  interest  a  seafaring  people,  like  ourselves, 
as  the  ancient  trading  people  of  the  Syrian  coast,  known  to 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  as  the  Phoenicians.  They  were  the 
first  to  explore  the  treacherous  shores  of  the  mutable  Medi¬ 
terranean,  to  sail  round  Africa,  to  dare  the  billows  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  even  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  English 
Channel.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years  they  were  supreme 
at  sea,  and  their  conquests — more  durable  than  the  warlike 
raids  of  the  stronger  inland  races—were  peaceful  and  com¬ 
mercial.  As  traders  and  carriers  they  made  themselves 
useful  and  necessary  to  the  wilder  Aryan  and  African  tribes, 
and  in  the  character  of  their  relations  to  other  peoples  they 
greatly  resembled  the  English.  Inhabitants  of  a  narrow 
and  stormy  coast,  with  small  military  but  supreme  naval 
power,  they  became  rich,  while  Continental  peoples  were 
wasted  by  endless  war,  and  built  up  new  civilised  states 
while  others  were  destroying  the  civilisation  of  their  rivals. 
Perhaps  too  from  the  fall  of  their  power  some  lesson  may 
still  be  learned  by  those  who  have  imitated  their  earlier 
history  and  who  suffer  from  like  political  evils. 

The  Phoenicians,  properly  so  called,  were  a  Semitic  race. 
In  dress,  in  manners,  in  religion,  in  speech,  and  in  physical 
type  they  approached  more  nearly  to  their  Hebrew  cousins 
than  did  any  other  people.  Canon  Rawlinson  has  carefully 
distinguished  them  from  the  Canaanite  race  which  preceded 
them  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  which  probably  long  survived 
their  immigration  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  is  attested  not  only  by  the  consensus  of  historical 
traditions,  but  by  the  evidence  of  their  monumental  art  and 
the  Babylonian  affinities  of  their  civilisation  in  its  earlier 
days.  Their  geographical  position  and  the  character  of 
their  coasts  may  have  been  among  the  first  causes  of  their 
seafaring  tendencies ;  but  it  was  among  the  creeks  and  islets 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Tigris 
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and  the  Euphrates,  that  they  seem  first  to  have  learned 
navigation.  Powerful  and  warlike  tribes  and  steep,  rugged 
mountains  shut  them  in  on  the  east ;  and  on  the  west  in 
the  bright  winter  days  they  might  see,  from  the  slopes  of 
Lebanon,  the  snowy  range  of  the  Troados  gleaming  on  the 
horizon  of  the  glassy  sea.  Long  reefs  of  limestone  run  out 
from  the  shallow  sandy  bays  of  the  Phoenician  coast,  form¬ 
ing  small  natural  harbours,  which  were  made,  with  little 
trouble,  safe  ports  even  in  winter.  The  Mediterranean  was 
tideless,  and  the  ports  might  be  entered  at  any  hour.  The 
long  ranges  of  Lebanon,  rising  from  the  red  sandstone  to 
the  grey  limestone,  and  to  the  snow  which  melts  only  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  afforded  a  climate  fit  for  every  season  of 
the  year,  and  an  invigorating  air  which  still  renders  the 
Lebanon  Maronites  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Levantine  populations.  Sand  for  glass,  clay  for 
the  potter,  cedar  and  fir,  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron, 
and  even  perhaps  of  tin,  were  close  at  hand  to  the  cities  on 
the  shore ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  necessary  for 
commerce  had  been  long  learned  from  the  civilised  Turanians 
of  Chaldea.  Lebanon  too  is  the  home  of  the  grape,  swelled 
by  the  soft  mists  which  daily  cover  the  higher  ridges  at 
noon,  and  ripened  by  the  hot  sun  reflected  from  its  rocks. 
In  the  valleys  the  olive  flourishes,  and  on  the  coasts,  where 
frost  is  never  felt,  the  date  palm  grows  in  the  sand  beside 
the  rivers.  On  the  south  the  lower  and  harbourless  coast  of 
Palestine,  on  the  north  the  more  rugged  and  barren  shores 
of  Asia  Minor,  presented  fewer  natural  advantages.  The 
Phoenicians  enjoyed  the  pick  of  the  land,  and  the  great 
archipelago  of  the  wind-swept  rocky  islands  to  the  north¬ 
west  tempted  the  Phoenician  mariner  from  point  to  point 
till  the  grand  Gulf  of  Smyrna  was  reached,  and  thence  the 
shores  of  Greece,  the  narrow  Hellespont,  and  even  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  later  Phoenician 
colonies  were  founded. 

The  ships  in  which  these  adventurous  first  voyages  were 
made  appear  to  have  been  of  very  small  size,  and  much  re¬ 
sembled  those  used  later  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  who, 
perhaps,  first  copied  Phoenician  biremes.  The  Phoenician 
ports  were  all  very  small.  That  of  Sidon  covers  only  twenty 
acres,  while  the  two  famous  harbours  of  Tyre — the  Sidonian 
to  the  north  and  the  Egyptian  to  the  south — were  each 
only  about  twelve  acres  in  area  ;  yet  these  were  among  the 
most  important  on  the  coast.  The  ships  were  broad  and 
tub-like,  with  a  single  movable  mast,  fitted  with  a  square 
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sail,  and  having  one  or  two  hanks  of  oars,  with  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  rowers  on  either  side,  or  sometimes  even  not 
more  than  ten.  They  were  steered,  not  by  a  single  rudder, 
but  by  two  great  sweeps  at  the  stern — a  method  which  was 
common  to  other  ancient  nations,  and  which  still  (as  Sir 
Henry  Yule  has  shown)  was  usual  even  to  the  thirteenth 
century  a.d.  in  the  East,  the  single  rudder  being  as  yet 
uncommon.  At  the  prow  was  placed  the  figure-head,  or 
pigmy  statue  of  the  pataichos,  the  guardian  genius  of  the 
ship  and  the  forefather  of  our  modern  figure-heads.  On 
each  side  of  the  bows  was  painted,  as  in  Egypt,  the  sacred 
eye,  which  may  still  be  seen  on  Neapolitan  fisher-boats  and 
Burmese  galleys.  Yet,  small  and  heavy  as  these  ships 
always  were,  a  steady  rate  of  progress  of  not  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours  was  attained ;  for 
the  Phoenicians  steered  by  the  Pole  star  and  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  anchor  at  night.  When  the  winds  were  con¬ 
trary  the  course  was  still  maintained  by  steady,  and  no  doubt 
most  laborious,  rowing.  How  many  such  galleys  perished  in 
winter  storms  before  the  far-distant  Tin  Islands  and  the 
Gold  Coast  were  reached  we  know  not ;  but  the  fear  of  the 
sea,  which  finds  expression  in  Hebrew  hymns  and  in 
Homeric  poems,  never  daunted  the  hearts  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians. 

The  first  island  reached  was  Cyprus,  where  naturally  the 
chief  colonies  were  on  the  south  and  east.  Even  Herodotus, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  ‘  long  voyages  ’  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  Tyre,  is  only  referring  to  their  appearance,  bearing 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  exports,  in  Argos  and  on  other 
Greek  coasts.  Very  early,  however,  they  crept  down  the 
shore  to  Egypt,  and  settled  in  the  Delta  before  1600  B.c. 
From  the  Nile  they  first  probably  reached  the  Libyan  coasts, 
it'jnding  Carthage  about  850  B.c.  Italy  is  by  some 
believed  to  have  been  colonised  even  earlier  by  the  Tyrians, 
though  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  strong.  That 
Spain  was  reached  in  Solomon’s  days  is  scarcely  credible, 
and  the  assertion  rests  on  a  very  doubtful  basis.  To  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  when  the  ‘  Odyssey  ’  was  written  both 
Italy  and  Libya  were  fairy  lands,  full  of  marvels — of  giants, 
cannibals,  enchantresses,  monsters,  and  immortals.  Yet  the 
Greeks  had  already,  for  some  four  centuries,  been  intimate 
with  Phoenician  sailors. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  as  to  these  earlier  voyages  to  the 
West,  the  daring  of  the  Phoenicians  had,  by  600  B.c.,  so 
much  increased  that  they  succeeded  in  circumnavigating  the 
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whole  African  coast.  Of  the  truth  of  Herodotus’s  account  of 
this  enterprise  we  can  hardly  entertain  any  suspicion,  since 
what  appeared  to  him  most  incredible  in  this  story  is  to  us 
its  surest  confirmation.  The  passage  is  of  great  importance 
and  runs  as  follows : — 

‘  The  Phoenicians’  (in  the  reign  of  Necho),  ‘setting  out  therefore  from 
the  Ked  Sea,  navigated  the  Southern  Sea.  When  autumn  came  they 
went  ashore  and  sowed  the  land,  by  whatever  part  of  Libya  they 
happened  to  be  sailing,  and  waited  for  harvest :  then,  having  reaped  the 
corn,  they  put  to  sea  again.  When  two  j^ears  had  thus  passed,  in  the 
third,  having  doubled  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  arrived  in  Egypt; 
and  it  was  related  to  me,  which  does  not  seem  credible,  but  may  to 
others,  that  as  they  sailed  round  Libya  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand.  Thus  Libya  w'as  first  known.  The  Carthaginians  subsequently 
say  that  Libya  is  surrounded  by  water.’* 

So  faithfully  has  the  great  Greek  set  down  a  fact  which, 
as  he  had  never  passed  the  Equator,  was  to  him  incredible. 
That  a  voyage  which  might  now  occupy  some  two  months 
should  be  accomplished  in  three  years — including  even  a  third 
of  each  for  the  corn-growing — is  not  only  credible,  but  agrees 
with  the  known  rate  of  Phceniciau  sailing.  From  Rome  to 
Carthage,  a  distance  of  about  350  miles,  was  counted  three 
days’  sail  by  Cato.  The  Norman  ships  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  A.D.  accomplished  the  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Acre 
in  18  days — a  distance  of  1,900  miles — in  ships  very  like 
those  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  length  of  the  voyage  round 
Libya  was  some  15,000  miles,  and  the  whole  might  there¬ 
fore  easily  be  accomplished  in  the  time  stated.  The 
Egyptians,  nearly  a  thousand  years  earlier,  had  ventured  by 
sea  as  far  as  Somali  Land,  and  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era  the  Arabs  were  busy  coasting  as  far  south  as  the 
Zambesi,  which  they  ascended  in  search  of  gold,  leaving 
behind  them,  north  of  the  Transvaal,  those  ancient  stone 
forts  which  the  Portuguese  ascribed  to  Solomon.  Thus,  as 
Canon  Eawlinson  briefly  remarks,  ‘entering  the  Southern 
‘  Ocean  [the  Phoenicians]  succeeded  in  doubling  the  Cape  of 
‘  Storms  2,000  years  before  Vasco  di  Gama.’ 

A  century  later  the  Carthaginian  Hanno  made  his  adven¬ 
turous  voyage  to  the  Gold  Coast,  of  which  a  brief  account 
has  come  down  to  us,  with  details  full  of  interest.  About 
500  B.c.  he  set  out  with  sixty  ships  of  fifty  oars  each,  and 
passed  by  Gibraltar  to  a  distance  equal  to  that  traversed 
from  Carthage,  arriving  at  the  Isle  of  Cerne,  which,  from 
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the  measurement,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Canaries. 
The  further  voyage  extended  beyond  Cape  Verde  and  Cape 
Palmas  to  the  seventh  degree  of  north  latitude.  Here, 
anticipating  Du  Chaillu,the  Carthaginians  captured  gorillce, 
which  they  imagined  to  be  human ;  but  finding  even  the 
females  untameable,  they  killed  them  and  bi’ought  home 
the  skins,  when  their  return  was  made  necessary  by  failing 
provisions. 

Such  feats  having  been  performed  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
by  the  ever  stormy  shores  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
appears  but  a  minor  achievement  that,  from  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  colony  of  Cadiz,  the  galleys  should  have  coasted 
through  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  our  own  islands.  The  Kas- 
siterides,  or  ‘  Tin  Islands,’  of  which  Herodotus  had  heard, 
were  long  monopolised  by  the  Punic  traders.  The  secret  of 
their  position  was  jealously  kept,  and  Strabo  (III.  v.  11) 
speaks  of  a  Phoenician  captain  who,  followed  by  a  Roman 
galley  on  the  west  coast  of  Spain,  steered  on  a  shoal,  and 
so  misled  and  wiecked  the  Roman  ship  as  well  as  his  own — 
yet  was  compensated  at  home  for  his  loss,  on  account  of  his 
patriotism.  The  Kassiterides  were  only  vaguely  known  to 
Herodotus ;  and  Canon  Rawlinson,  in  accepting  the  Roman 
identification  with  the  Sillinm,  or  Scilly  Isles,  is  silent  on 
the  difficulty  that  neither  tin  nor  remains  of  mines  are  found 
in  these  islets.  The  tin,  whence  the  name  Kassiterides  was 
derived,  must  have  come  from  Cornwall,  where  Csesar  knew 
of  its  existence.  It  might,  of  course,  have  been  carried  to 
the  Scillys  by  native  traders,  but  it  is  possible  that  Cornwall 
itself  was  visited  itself  by  the  Punic  merchants.  The 
Kassiterides  must  have  been  reached  before  400  b.c.,  and  it 
seems  very  doubtful  if  the  value  of  tin  would  have  been 
known  so  early  to  the  Britons,  until  instructed  by  the 
merchants,  who  gave  rude  pottery  and  other  cheap  wares  in 
its  stead,  much  as  the  modem  trader  deals  for  ivory.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  tin  Avas  brought  in  coracles  to  the 
French  coast;  and  Diodorus  (v.  22)  speaks  of  an  overland 
route  to  Marseilles  in  Ctesar’s  time.  Strabo  describes  the 
natives  of  the  Tin  Islands  as  pastoral  wanderers,  with 
beards  like  goats  and  black  robes ;  but  Diodorus  says  that 
the  Cornish  men  Avere  civilised  and  fond  of  strangers. 
Whether  CornAvall  or  the  Scillys  Avere  the  trading  depots, 
there  is  at  least  no  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  ever 
explored  the  Baltic  or  the  Irish  Channel,  and  no  Phoenician 
text  has  been  found  farther  north  than  Marseilles.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  peculiar  stone  used  for  celts,  found  in  the 
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dolmen  chambers  of  Guernsey,  is  not  known  to  exist  nearer 
than  Spain ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  celts, 
which  seem  to  show  a  knowledge  of  metal — which  was 
unknown  to  the  flat-headed  fish-eaters  of  the  Channel 
Islands — may  have  been  manufactured  for  the  savage  trade 
by  the  Punic  merchants  of  Cadiz.  In  Strabo’s  time  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  gold,  iron,  silver, 
cattle,  skins,  fleeces,  and  dogs ;  while  the  imports  were  of 
ivory,  with  gold  chains,  amber  cups,  drinking-glasses,  and 
bridles  for  horses.  Cmsar  obtained  his  first  ideas  of  England 
from  traders,  who  were  already  passing  regularly  across  the 
Channel.  The  beginnings  of  English  trade  with  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  seem  thus  to  be  traceable  back  to  the  days  of 
Herodotus ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  any  Phoenician  settle¬ 
ment  in  Britain,  which  was  to  the  Punic  traders  what  the 
most  remote  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean  have  become  to 
ourselves. 

Canon  Kawlinson  has  prudently  discarded  the  theories 
which  would  place  Ophir — explored  by  Hebrews  and  Phoe¬ 
nicians  in  Solomon’s  time — either  in  Ceylon,  India,  Burmah, 
or  on  the  Upper  Zambesi.  The  Book  of  Genesis  (x.  29) 
places  Ophir  in  Southern  Arabia,  and  Yemen  was  still  rich 
in  gold  in  the  second  centui'y  a.d.  The  fact  that  the 
elephants’  teeth,  apes,  and  peacocks  brought  to  Solomon  bear, 
in  Hebrew,  names  used  in  Indian  languages  proves  little. 
The  same  words  were  used  in  Egypt  and  in  Assyria,  as  well 
as  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  the  ape  and  elephant.  The 
Assyrian  overland  trade  with  India  was  (as  proved  by 
monumental  evidence)  as  old  at  least  as  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  and  Ophir  may  have  been  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Phoenician  merchants,  and  of  the  Indian  traders  coasting 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  while  supporting  the  better  established  view  as  to 
Ophir,  Canon  Eawlinson  still  adheres  to  the  unfortunate 
identification  of  Tarshish  with  the  region  of  Tartessus  in 
Spain.  Tarshish  is  enumerated  in  Genesis  (x.  4)  with  places 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Phoenician  colony  of  Tarsus  is  to  be  understood — a 
town  which  was  still  a  port  in  Cleopatra’s  time,  though  the 
river  has  since  then  (as  in  so  many  other  known  cases) 
formed  a  foreshore  which  cuts  off  the  site  from  the  sea.  If 
in  the  much  disputed  passage  (1  Kings  x.  22)  which  speaks 
of  the  ‘  navy  of  Tarshish  ’  we  are  to  understand  that  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks  came  from  that  town,  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  were  brought  overland  by  the  Assyrian 
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traders  than  that  they  were  found  in  Spain  or  in  Libya, 
where  they  would  probably  not  have  home  the  names  known 
in  India.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  early  traders  but  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  later  Greeks  reached  Spain.  The 
Samians  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  pass  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  tin,  which  was  very  early  a  Phoenician  trading 
commodity,  is  not  abundant  in  Spanish  mines.  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  are  late  authorities,  and  may  refer  to  Punic  rather 
than  to  Tyrian  explorers  when  they  relate  the  dogged 
determination  whereby,  after  two  disastrous  expeditions,  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  were  passed  and  Cadiz  founded.  Tin 
was  used  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Levant  at  a  very  early  historic 
period.  It  was  known  to  the  Akkadians  about  2500  b.c.  by 
a  different  name  from  that  used  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Recent  researches  point  to  the 
Caucasus  or  to  the  Altai  Mountains  as  the  original  source  of 
tin,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cornish  mines  on  the  west 
and  of  Indian  tin  on  the  east. 

A  few  words  may  be  here  devoted  to  the  interesting 
question  of  the  early  knowledge  of  those  metals  in  which  the 
Phoenicians  traded,  but  which  they  were  not  the  only  people 
to  carry  to  the  Aryans.  The  question  has  of  late  received 
much  serious  study,  with  the  result  that  other  sources  of 
supply  have  been  discovered,  apparently  independent  of 
Phoenician  trade.  Gold  was  no  doubt  brought  to  Greece 
by  Semitic  traders,  and  the  Greek  word  'xpva-os  is  probably 
derived  from  either  the  Phoenician  or  the  Assyrian  language. 
But  the  Aryans  had  very  early  a  native  word  meaning  the  ‘  yel- 
‘  low  metal,’  which  is  recognisable  in  the  Phrygian  yXovpof. 
The  Greeks  too  and  other  Aryans  had  native  names  for 
silver.  For  copper  the  Phoenician  name  never  was  used  by 
their  customers,  though  the  .®s  Cyprium  seems  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  Cyprus.  The  Latins  had  a  much  older 
name  for  the  metal — raudus,  the  Akkadian  urud  and  Basque 
uraida.  It  would  seem  that  the  Turanians  and  Aryans  had, 
therefore,  an  independent  knowledge  of  copper,  and  even  of 
tin ;  for  though  Phoonicians,  Assyrians,  and  Akkadians  used 
for  this  metal  the  same  word  which  occurs  in  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  as 
Kacrairepos  and  in  Sanskrit  as  Kastira — in  Ai’abic  Kasdir — 
yet  there  was  in  Greek  another  word,  eavos,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Akkadian  anna,  Armenian  anag,  and  Hungarian 
on  for  ‘  tin,’  and  which  does  not  appear  in  Semitic  speech. 
Iron,  which  was  little  used  in  the  times  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  is  nevertheless  in  the  ‘  Odyssey  ’  represented  as  brought 
in  shiploads  from  the  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  to  be  ex- 
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changed  for  copper  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  Akkadians 
knew  iron  by  its  Mongol  name  {dimirsa  or  timirti,  ‘  the  strong  * 
metal),  and  lead,  which  the  ancients  often  confused  with 
tin,  was  very  early  used  in  Asia  Minor,  as  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
excavations  have  proved,  but  was  not  called  by  a  Semitic 
name  among  Aryans.  The  Punic  traders  found  rich  mines 
of  lead  in  Spain,  but  the  Akkadians  knew  the  metal  much 
earlier.  As  regards  bronze,  which  was  extensively  used  all 
over  the  ancient  world  from  the  earliest  historic  times,  the 
recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  show  that  it  was  not  known  in 
the  time  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  while  under  the  twelfth  a 
very  small  proportion  of  tin  (*52  per  cent.)  is  found  in  the 
copper,  and  as  time  passed  the  proportion  rose  to  G  or  7 
per  cent,  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  while  in  Assyria  and 
at  Tello  the  same  gradual  transition  from  pure  copper  to 
bronze  is  observable  between  2500  and  700  b.c.  At  the 
later  date  under  Sargon  10  per  cent,  of  tin  was  added  to  the 
copper.  The  ancient  objects  discovered  at  Troy  range  in  like 
manner  from  the  old  copper  pins  and  nails  to  the  latest 
bronze  battle  axes  with  0  per  cent,  of  tin.  In  the  Lebanon 
gold  and  silver  were  found  in  very  small  quantities,  but  iron 
was  more  abundant.  Copper  was  obtained  in  quantity  in 
Cyprus,  but  the  existence  of  tin  is  doubtful  on  the  Phoenician 
coasts.  In  Thasos  Herodotus  admired  the  great  mines  of 
the  Phoenician  gold  diggers,  but  the  Egyptian  copper  mines 
in  Sinai  were  immensely  older. 

These  various  facts  seem  to  show  that,  although  the 
Mediterranean  nations  owed  much  of  their  metal  to  Phoeni¬ 
cian  traders,  yet  the  latter  were  but  the  inheritors  of  the 
older  civilisations  of  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Greeks  were  in  direct  communication  with  the  traders  of 
Mesopotamia,  by  the  overland  route  through  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  with  the  Tyrian  and  Sidonian  sailors. 

Ivory  and  purple,  with  cedar  and  the  aromatic  woods  and 
canes  of  the  far  East,  were  also  objects  of  Phoenician  trade. 
For  the  tin,  lead,  and  hides  of  Britain  the  traders  gave  in 
exchange  pottery,  salt,  bronze,  arms,  and  implements,  and 
cooking  or  table  utensils.*  The  ivory  may  have  been 
African,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  in  early  historic 
times  the  Asiatic  elephant  ranged  much  further  west  than 
it  now  does.  As  regards  the  celebrated  Tyrian  purple, 
and  as  regards  the  metallurgy  of  Spain,  the  interesting 
and  detailed  accounts  collected  by  Canon  Rawlinson  give 
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full  information.  The  manufacture  of  glass,  which  the 
ancients  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians,  has,  however,  as  he 
points  out,  been  proved  by  existing  pictures  to  have  been  of 
great  antiquity  in  Egypt. 

The  scope  of  Canon  Rawlinson’s  volume  does  not  include 
Carthaginian  antiquities,  perhaps  because  these  have  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  another  work.  Yet  there  is  no 
epoch  of  the  history  of  the  race  which  can  compare  with 
that  of  Hannibal’s  invasion  of  Italy,  and  no  figure  which 
can  compare  with  that  of  the  great  soldier  genius  of  Car¬ 
thage,  whose  failure  was  so  soon  followed  by  the  downfall  of 
the  Phoenician  power  at  sea. 

By  the  year  260  b.c.  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  Southern 
Italy,  but  the  Carthaginians,  with  their  fleet  of  quin- 
queremes  armed  with  iron-spiked  prows,  held  the  islands. 
In  the  first  contests  with  the  inferior  Roman  ships  Duilius 
conquered  by  tackling  and  boarding  the  enemy’s  galleys  by 
drawbridges  from  the  bows.  Regulus  had  130  sail  when  he 
landed  on  the  African  coast.  But  Carthage  had  another 
powerful  resource  in  the  elephants,  which  trampled  down 
the  Roman  legions.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  African 
elephant,  now  considered  untameable,  should  have  been 
trained  for  war  by  the  Punic  colonists  of  Libya.  The 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  a  fight  for  the 
maritime  supremacy,  and  a  national  navy  of  200  ships  was 
created  by  the  public  subscription  of  Roman  traders,  when 
the  Senate  was  discouraged  by  the  disasters  on  land.  This 
navy  wrought  havoc  with  the  Punic  fleet  in  the  Italian  seas. 

In  211  n.c.  Rome  had  succeeded  in  wresting  from  Carthage 
a  treaty  whereby  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  given 
up,  and  an  indemnity  of  nearly  800,000h  paid,  with  the 
release  of  all  the  Roman  captives.  Mutinies  among  the 
Punic  mercenaries  soon  followed,  and  Sardinia  was  lost. 
Thus  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  final  struggle  was  post¬ 
poned  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  Carthage. 

It  was,  perhaps,  on  account  of  failing  power  at  sea  that 
the  bold  design  of  marching  a  thousand  miles  by  land,  from 
Spain  to  Apulia,  was  conceived.  In  218  a.d.  the  great 
march  commenced.  With  90,000  foot,  12,000  horse,  and 
fifty  elephants,  Hannibal  ( ‘  the  man  whom  Baal  favoured  ’ ) 
set  forth  along  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  crossing  the  Ebro 
and  turning  the  Pyrenees  near  the  Mediterranean  shore.  So 
rapid  and  so  little  opposed  was  the  advance  that,  although 
Scipio,  ordered  to  Spain,  hastened  instead  to  Marseilles, 
Hannibal  had  floated  his  army  across  the  river  at  Avignon 
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before  be  could  advance  to  dispute  the  passage.  The  Gauls 
were  surrounded  by  the  African  cavalry,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  September  the  Punic  army  crossed  the  St.  Bernard 
Pass — yet  with  a  loss  so  far  of  two-thirds  of  the  infantry, 
half  the  cavalry,  and  all  the  elephants  but  one.  The  whole 
march  had  occupied  only  four  months,  and  the  Marseilles 
tablet,  which  dates,  perhaps,  rather  earlier  than  this  time, 
shows  us  that  a  Phoenician  colonj-^,  with  a  regular  priest¬ 
hood,  was  there  established,  and  suggests  that  aid  may  have 
been  given  on  the  route  by  the  Punic  settlers,  with  whom 
the  Gauls  were  more  familiar  as  yet  than  with  the  Eomans. 

Hannibal  was  thus  master  of  Northern  Italy,  and  after 
the  winter  descended  the  basin  of  the  Arno.  His  design 
was  not  to  attack  Rome,  but  to  form  in  Apulia  a  secure  base 
for  his  flying  column,  and  to  open  up  communication  with 
Carthage  by  sea.  The  Roman  armies  were  scattered — one 
in  Spain,  the  other  in  Sicily.  The  South  Italians,  jealous  of 
the  rising  power  of  the  Romans,  sided  with  Carthage.  The 
delay  with  which  the  great  general  is  charged  was  due 
rather  to  political  considerations  than  to  any  failure  of 
military  enterprise.  Apulia  was  rich  in  corn  and  grass,  and 
had  support  been  given  to  him  at  home  the  destinies  of 
Rome  would  have  perhaps  been  far  other  than  they  were. 
At  Cannre,  in  210  b.c.,  the  home  army  of  the  Romans  was 
destroyed,  and  the  capital  appeared  to  be  at  Hannibal’s 
mercy.  But  when  Mago,  his  brother,  reported  these  vic¬ 
tories  in  Carthage  —  where  Hannibal  had  few  personal 
friends,  having  followed  his  father,  Hamilcar,  to  Spain 
when  only  nine  years  old — he  met  with  a  cold  reception,  and 
only  4,000  horse  and  forty  elephants  were  granted  to  aid  a 
struggle  vital  to  the  Punic  prosperity. 

Still  more  disgraceful  was  the  departure  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  fleet  from  Syracuse,  when  the  land  force,  decimated 
%  marsh  fever,  was  endeavouring  to  aid  the  revolution 
stin’ed  up  by  Hannibal,  and  to  defeat  the  besieging  forces 
of  Marcellus,  who  retook  the  city  in  212  B.c.  Gradually 
forced  back  to  the  toe  of  the  Italian  boot,  Hannibal  awaited 
further  reinforcements  of  his  diminished  army.  In  the 
winter  of  208  b.c.  his  brother  Hasdrubal  had  reached 
Gaul,  and  ten  years  after  the  famous  original  passage  of 
the  Alps  he  too  crossed  the  St.  Bernard ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late  :  Rome  had  rallied  her  forces,  and  the  first  news  of 
the  gallant  but  disastrous  attempt  to  aid  him  was  given 
when  the  bloody  head  of  his  brother — slain  at  Sena — was 
tossed  into  Hannibal’s  lines. 
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For  six  and  thirty  years  Hannibal  had  not  seen  Carthage, 
for  sixteen  he  had  fought  and  marched  unaided,  for  ten  he 
had  held  and  offered  to  his  country  a  base  of  operations, 
reached  with  unsurpassed  daring,  in  Southern  Italy.  He 
was  ordered  home,  but  the  forces  he  had  now  to  command, 
including  even  the  sad  remnants  of  his  veterans,  were 
annihilated  by  Scipio  at  Sicca.  The  treaty  which  followed 
deprived  Carthage  of  its  arm}',  its  elephants,  and  all  its 
fleet  save  ten  triremes,  and  made  Home  the  suzerain  in 
Africa,  with  an  annual  tribute  of  48,000?.  for  fifty  years. 
The  close  of  the  hero’s  career,  when,  after  vainly  striving  to 
serve  his  country  against  the  old  enemy  in  Syria,  he  poisoned 
himself  in  his  Bithynian  exile  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  was 
the  sequel  of  a  life  of  struggles  for  an  ungrateful  republic. 
But  Carthage  soon  rued  the  short-sighted  jealousies  of  its 
factions.  ‘  Delenda  est  Carthago  ’  became  the  popular  cry  of 
a  people  bent  on  ruling  the  Mediterranean.  In  146  b.c.  the 
fated  city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  curse  on  its 
ruins  which  Scipio  pronounced  rendered  them  desolate  until 
the  days  of  the  Caesars.  Faction,  jealousy,  the  absence  of 
the  old  monarchical  constitution  under  which  their  ancestors 
had  thriven  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  sufficiently  account  for  the 
want  of  support  which  a  single  wise  and  patriotic  statesman 
would  infallibly  have  given  to  the  hero  of  the  nation.  The 
rich  advocated  submission  to  Home,  the  mob  cried  out  for 
war ;  the  councils  of  the  popular  assembly  wavered  and 
constantly  changed,  while  Home  faithfully  stood  by  her 
generals.  It  may  be  that  Fabius,  when  he  waited — as 
Wellington  waited  in  face  of  slander  and  mistrust — calcu¬ 
lated  better  than  Hannibal  what  was  to  be  expected  of  the 
many-headed,  from  whom  the  Punic  hero  took  orders,  when 
he  should  have  been  bidden  to  command.  It  is  a  lesson 
which  should  not  be  lost  to  a  rich  commercial  nation,  whose 
very  life  depends,  as  did  that  of  Carthage,  on  ruling  at  sea. 
When  Carthage  fell  it  needed  but  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  for  Home,  after  putting  down  the  pirates  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  backed  by  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  to  plant  her 
rule  in  Asia,  and  to  subdue  the  original  Phoenician  father- 
land.  Vainly  did  the  ladies  of  Carthage  cut  off  their 
tresses  for  bowstrings  when  the  wealthy  and  influential 
were  cowards,  the  poor  rebellious,  and  the  statesmen  of 
Africa  swayed  by  popular  clamour.  Henceforth  the  riches 
of  the  East  flowed  by  sea  to  Rome,  and  the  power  of  the 
Semitic  race  was  broken  by  the  Aryans,  who  owed  so  much 
of  their  civilisation  to  Pheenician  teaching. 
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The  early  history  of  a  race  so  famous,  and  which  so  nearly 
attained  to  supremacy  in  Southern  Europe,  must  always  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  would  trace  the  causes  of  its  pro¬ 
sperity.  The  monuments  of  Syria,  Chaldea,  and  Egypt  have 
of  late  years  shed  much  new  light  on  this  subject,  carrying 
back  the  Phoenician  history  beyond  1600  b.o.  The  pictures 
painted  for  Thothmes  III.  show  us  that  the  Phoenician 
physical  type  was  Semitic — hook-nosed,  black-haired  with 
long  beard  and  shaven  upper  lip,  and  bronzed  complexion. 
The  language  of  the  monuments  also  shows  that  this  Semitic 
race  spoke  a  Semitic  tongue.  The  judicious  remarks  of 
Canon  Rawlinson  on  this  question  should  be  weighed  care¬ 
fully  by  those  theorists  who,  tempted  by  the  hasty  assertions 
of  the  French  anthropologist  Broca,  have  endeavoured  to 
dissociate  the  questions  of  language  and  race.  The  truth  is 
that,  from  the  dawn  of  history,  neither  a  pure  stock  nor  a 
language  free  from  foreign  influence  is  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  Egypt,  Asia,  or  Europe ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  three  main  stocks  remains 
in  our  own  time  almost  unchanged  from  that  which  we  trace 
2,500  years  before  our  era ;  and  in  the  same  broad  sense 
language  remains  geographically  coextensive  with  the 
original  stocks  to  which  it  belonged.  No  race  has  ever 
willingly  changed  its  mother  tongue,  and  when  new  lan¬ 
guages  appear  they  accompany  new  and  dominant  races. 
‘  Language,’  says  Canon  Rawlinson,  ‘  is  at  least  a  very  strong 
evidence  of  ethnic  character.’  When  Canon  Isaac  Taylor 
recently  propounded  the  theory  that  the  natives  of  Syria 
deserted  their  own  speech  for  Greek,  he  showed  a  lamentable 
want  of  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

But,  while  fully  recognising  the  value  of  the  scholarly 
sketch  of  the  Phoenician  language  which  Canon  Rawlinson 
has  given,  a  protest  must  be  raised  against  his  remarks  as 
to  the  sounds  of  some  of  the  letters.  It  may  be  unimportant 
that  he  should  preserve  the  transliteration  of  the  guttural 
ain  by  ng,  which  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  sound, 
which  he  has  perhaps  never  heard  pronounced  by  an 
Oriental ;  but  the  criticism  on  other  letters  is  far  more  mis¬ 
leading. 

‘  There  was,’  he  says,  ‘  in  the  alphabet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain 
amount  of  redundancy.  Tsade  is  superfluous,  since  it  represents  not  a 
simple  elemental  sound,  but  a  combination  of  two  sounds,  t  and  s  .  .  . 
There  is  redundancy  in  the  two  forms  of  h,  namely,  kaph  and  koph,  in 
the  two  for  namely,  teth  and  tmi^  and  in  the  two  for  5,  namely,  smnech 
and  shin’ 
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These  remarks  show  that  our  author  has  never  heard  the 
true  sounds  pronounced  by  an  Oriental.  An  Arab  would  say 
that  our  alphabet  is  redundant,  because  it  possesses  p  and  b 
sounds  which  he  cannot  distinguish,  though  the  Turk  and 
the  Persian  can.  Tsade  is  only  a  ts  in  the  mouths  of  English¬ 
men  striving  to  pronounce  the  sound;  the  unfortunate 
Ephraimites  could  not  distinguish  Samech  from  Shin  in 
‘  Sibboleth,’  the  word  propounded  to  them  by  the  men  of 
Gilead  (Judges  xii.  G),  but  this  only  proves  that  there  was 
an  audible  distinction,  as  there  is  also  very  clearly  between 
Caph  and  Koph,  Teth  and  Tati.  A  race  which  so  far  simplified 
its  alphabet  as  to  use  only  twenty-two  letters  would  not  have 
retained  or  added  one  that  was  superfluous.  Canon  Eawlin- 
son  follows  in  the  path  of  his  Aryan  ancestors,  who  never 
used  the  letters  to  which  he  objects,  because  they  are  super¬ 
fluous  in  other  Aryan  as  in  English  mouths,  though  of 
primary  importance  to  the  ear  of  Semitic  races  down  to  our 
own  time. 

As  regards  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  much.  The  subject 
has  quite  lately  been  treated  at  length  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review ;  and  Canon  Rawlinson,  while  discarding  the  most 
recent  discoveries,  and  falling  back  on  the  somewhat  anti¬ 
quated  views  of  Gesenius,  formed  when  the  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  were  as  yet  most  incomplete,  has  added  nothing  new 
to  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  the  earliest 
Phoenician  texts  as  yet  known  do  not  go  back  further  than 
the  ninth  century  b.c.,  and  that  the  discoveries  at  Tell 
Amarna  have  shown  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.c.  the 
Semitic  governors  of  Phoenicia  used  the  cuneiform  character 
in  writing.  Some  of  the  earlier  texts  are  not  mentioned  by 
Canon  Rawlinson,  such  as  the  bronze  bowl  dedicated  by  a 
Carthaginian  to  Baal  Lebanon,  and  found  in  Cyprus,  which, 
on  account  of  the  archaic  form  of  the  letters,  may  be  older 
than  800  B.c.  Nor  does  he  mention  the  interesting  text 
found  in  1885  at  Tyre,  with  the  name  of  Azmelek — perhaps 
the  same  prince  who  withstood  Alexander  the  Great — or  the 
valuable  text  from  near  Acre  found  in  the  same  year,  bearing 
the  date  answering  to  221  B.c.,  and  throwing  important 
light  on  the  age  of  the  famous  coffin  of  Eshmunazar.  The 
Greek  texts  from  Phoenicia,  belonging  to  the  Roman  period, 
might  also  well  have  been  noted  as  showing  that  the 
Phoenician  creed  remained  unchanged  even  after  the  diffusion 
of  Christianity  in  the  East.  The  alphabetic  plates  might 
have  given  us  the  earlier  forms  of  tlie  lettei's,  in  preference 
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to  those  of  the  Greek  period.  The  diffusion  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  alphabet  in  Numidia,  where  it  was  used  in  bilinguals 
(Numidian  and  Punic),  and  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
its  appearance  in  a  very  degraded  form  on  the  coins  of 
Africa  and  Spain  as  late  as  the  third  century  a.d.,  are 
interesting  questions,  perhaps  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
volume.  Among  the  very  first  to  use  an  alphabet,  the 
Phoenician  traders  did  more  for  the  advancement  of  future 
literature  than  all  the  scribes  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  ever 
accomplished  by  their  pedantic  refinements. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  origin  of  the 
name  Phoenician  or  Punic  is  still  iinknown.  The  Greeks 
connected  it  with  the  ‘  palm  ’  and  the  ‘  purple,’  but  the  word 
is  not  a  Semitic  name  of  either.  The  Egyptians  called  these 
people  the  Fenek,  and  also  the  Kaft,  as  we  know  from  the 
bilingual  decree  of  Canopus.  The  Kharu  were  also  certainly 
Phoenicians,  but  we  do  not  as  yet  know  what  was  the  native 
name  whereby  the  Phoenicians  called  themselves.  Canaan, 
‘  the  lowlands,’  was  the  term  they  applied  to  their  coasts, 
not  only  in  Palestine,  but  even  as  late  as  Justin’s  time  in 
Africa.  If  Fenek  be  a  Semitic  word,  its  meaning  would  be 
‘  the  rich,’  ‘prosperous,’  or  ‘  luxurious,’  but  it  does  not  occur 
in  Phoenician  texts,  where  men  are  generally  described  as 
natives  of  various  cities — Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage,  Gebal,  and 
others. 

The  earliest  historic  notice  of  the  Phoenicians  is  in  the 
time  of  Thothmes  III.  They  appear  even  then  not  as  war¬ 
riors  leagued  with  the  Hittites  to  withstand  him,  but  as 
artists  whose  bronze  vases  became  a  prey  to  the  conqueror. 
‘  A  great  cup,  the  work  of  the  Kharu,’  is  mentioned,  and 
from  Cyprus  came  ‘  two  tusks  of  ivory,  forty  bricks  of  iron, 
‘  and  one  brick  of  lead.’  The  pictures  show  us  how  beautiful 
were  already  the  forms  of  the  Phoenician  bronze  vases,  and 
represent  gold  repousse  work,  and  fanciful  vessels  in  the 
shape  of  eagles’  heads,  with  silver  chalices  having  lids  of  gold. 
Syria  was  already  a  civilised  country  at  this  early  period, 
and  great  stores  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  were  taken  when 
Thothmes  attacked  Aradus  and  Simyra,  in  his  advance  to  the 
Euphrates. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.  we  learn  from  the  Tell 
Amarna  texts — to  which  Canon  Rawlinson  does  not  refer — 
that  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  already  important,  were 
subject  to  Egypt,  with  Simyra,  Megiddo,  and  Gaza ;  but 
very  shortly  after  the  decay  of  Egyptian  power  and  the 
Jlebrew  invasion  of  Palestine  rendered  the  Phoenicians  in- 
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dependent,  under  petty  princes  ruling  at  each  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  seaports.  It  is  curious  that  Canon  Rawlinson  should 
regard  885  b.c.  as  the  date  when  first  the  Phoenicians  came 
in  contact  with  the  Assyrians,  for  Tiglath  Pileser  (in  1100  B.c.) 
states  that  he  embarked  on  a  ship  of  Aradus,  in  Phoenicia, 
and  slew  a  dolphin  in  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  is  it  correct 
to  say  that  Egypt  ‘  barred  out  the  Phoenicians  from  expan- 
‘  sion  on  the  south,’  for  we  learn  from  an  inscription  of 
Rameses  III.  that  their  power  had  so  enormously  increased 
in  the  Delta  before  his  time  that  about  1230  b.c.  a  Phoe¬ 
nician  named  Arisu  or  Haris  (‘  the  rising  sun  ’)  actually  sat 
on  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs.  ‘  He  raised  himself  to  be  a 
*  prince,  and  he  compelled  all  the  people  to  pay  him  tribute. 

‘  Whatever  any  had  gathered  together,  of  that  his  companions 
‘  robbed  them.  Thus  they  did :  the  gods  they  treated  as 
‘  they  treated  men ;  they  lacked  the  sin  offerings  in  the 
‘  temples.’  The  Egyptian  language  even  a  century  earlier 
bears  witness  to  their  power  in  the  number  of  Semitic  words 
incorporated  into  its  vocabulary  and  in  the  names  of  Phoe¬ 
nician  deities — Anta,  Reseph,  Mama,  Baal,  Ashtoreth,  and 
perhaps  Adonis  and  Tanith,  who  were  added  to  the  native 
pantheon. 

The  question  of  the  Phoenician  religion  is  also  one  of  great 
importance  in  estimating  their  civilisation.  The  only  source 
of  information  which  can  be  considered  safe  is  found  in  Phoe¬ 
nician  inscriptions.  The  myths  which,  in  common  with  the 
Assyrians  and  Chaldeans,  they  related,  have  come  down  to 
us  only  at  third  hand,  from  Sanchoniathon  through  Philo  and 
Eusebius,  and  Canon  Rawlinson  is  no  doubt  justified  in  con¬ 
sidering  them  to  be  only  available  in  a  very  corrupt  form. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  legends  of  a  paradise  with  its  tree 
of  life,  of  a  flood,  and  of  giants  existed  in  Phoenicia,  as  well 
as  in  Mesopotamia,  and  fragments  of  these  stories  are  pre¬ 
served  by  Eusebius.  The  course  of  discovery  has  indeed 
long  since  refuted  the  hasty  dictum  of  Renan  that  ‘  the  Se- 
‘  mites  have  no  mythology,’  and  the  Greeks  preserved  the 
stories  of  Kadmus,  Melkarth,  Adonis,  and  Athamas,  which 
are  of  Phoenician  origin. 

Archseology  is  as  subject  to  fashion  as  any  other  literary 
study.  Theories  as  to  Phoenician  religion  range  from  that 
adopted  by  Canon  Rawlinson,  who  believes  that  an  original 
monotheism  became  corrupted  into  polytheism,  down  to  the 
latest  grotesque  views  of  those  who  see  the  solution  of 
all  ancient  beliefs  in  the  formula  ‘  totems  and  the  niatri- 
‘  archate,’  and  who  represent  these  ancient  civilisers  of  the 
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world  as  savages,  adoring  fetishes,  believing  themselves  the 
descendants  of  pigs  and  dogs,  and  tracing  descent  from  their 
mothers.  Surely  no  more  extravagant  deduction  was  ever 
made  from  a  forced  comparison  with  Hottentots,  Eed  Indians, 
and  degraded  Siberians  than  that  which  some  theorists  have 
in  vain  striven  to  establish  by  ignoring  the  monuments  of 
Phoenicia  and  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers.  No  Phoenician 
text  countenances  any  such  views.  Men  trace  their  descent 
on  the  monuments  from  their  fathers,  and  no  mention  of 
sacred  animals  or  of  totem  names  (as  this  school  incorrectly 
call  the  Eed  Indian  otem)  is  discoverable  in  any  ancient 
text  of  Palestine  or  Phoenicia. 

If,  therefore,  we  would  understand  the  Phoenician  beliefs, 
the  monuments  must  be  our  guide.  They  countenance 
neither  of  the  theories  above  mentioned.  The  names  or 
titles  given  to  the  gods,  and  their  forms  as  represented  on 
tablets  and  seals,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  their  supposed 
character. 

On  vai'ious  texts  we  find  the  name  Alam  (the  Hebrew 
Elohim)  for  ‘  the  Almighty,’  and  AUat  for  the  ‘  mighty  god- 
‘  dess.’  The  name  Baal  never  stands  alone,  save  in  personal 
compound  names.  Among  the  Baalim,  or  ‘lords,’  we  find 
Baal  Shemin,  ‘  the  lord  of  the  heavens  ;  ’  Baal  Hamon,  ‘  the 
‘  lord  of  heat ;  ’  Baal  Aphka,  ‘  the  lord  of  Aphek ;  ’  Baal 
Markod,  and  Baal  Hanath.  These,  like  most  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  titles  for  their  deities,  are  peculiar  to  themselves  and 
not  found  in  Assyria.  The  lists  of  gods  preserved  in  cunei¬ 
form  tablets  show  that  the  Assyrians  knew  of  this  distinct 
nomenclature,  and  identified  the  various  figures  with  those 
which  bore  different  but  equivalent  titles  in  their  own 
pantheon. 

Ashtoreth  (the  Akkadian  Istar,  or  ‘  god  of  light,’  whose 
name  retains  its  older  form  on  the  Moabite  stone)  had  many 
titles,  local  or  descriptive.  She  was  called  ‘  the  manifesta- 
‘  tion  of  Baal,  ‘  the  name  of  Baal,’  ‘  the  glory  of  Baal,’  ‘  the 
‘  might  of  things  living,’  ‘  the  pleasant,’  ‘  tlie  beautiful,’  ‘  the 
‘  lady  of  Gebal.’  In  Carthage  she  became  Tanith,  ‘  the  cele- 
‘  brated  ;  ’  Anath,  ‘  she  who  answers ;  ’  Ama,  ‘  the  mother ;  ’ 
Boda,  ‘  she  who  produces.’  The  compound  Moloch- Ashtoreth 
is  also  found.  The  Greeks  identified  Tanith  with  Artemis, 
and  Anath  with  Athene,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
various  Ashtoreths  stood  to  one  another  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  various  Madonnas  of  Italy.  She  is  represented  with 
moon-shaped  tire,  generally  naked,  holding  her  breasts, 
grasping  the  sacred  cake,  or  nursing  an  infant  deity,  just  as 
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Istar  is  represented  in  Nineveh  and  Bab}'lon.  Many  of  the 
small  pottery  tigures  of  Ashtoreth  found  in  Cyprus  are  in¬ 
credibly  indecent,  and  the  licentious  worsliip  peculiar  to  her 
continued  to  Constantine’s  days,  and  is  said  to  be  even  now 
not  quite  extinct  in  Syria  and  at  Mecca.  Some  statues  said 
to  be  Phccnician  represent  the  goddess  in  tbs  attitude  of  the 
Medici  Venus,  hut  these  may,  as  will  be  noted  later,  be  of 
Greek  origin. 

Next  to  Baal  Hainon,  the  ram-horned  sky  god,  and  Moloch, 
the  infernal  deity,  represented  with  a  grinning  mask,  one  of 
the  most  important  gods  was  Eeseph,  ‘  the  thunderer,’  whom 
the  Greeks  likened  to  Apollo.  He  wears  a  stag’s  head  on 
his  tiara,  and  is  called  also  Reseph  Mical,  ‘  the  protector.’ 
Milcom  also  was  adored  in  Cyprus,  and  Melcarth,  whose 
name  is  still  of  doubtful  meaning,  at  Tyre  and  at  Carthage, 
where  the  Greek  bilinguals  compare  him  to  Dionysus.  In 
his  temple  at  Cadiz  there  was  no  statue,  but  two  great 
obelisks  and  an  ever  burning  fire.  Women  were  excluded, 
and  swine  were  hateful  to  the  god,  which  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory  that  the  population  of 
Ithaca  was  Phoenician  because  Eumaeus  herded  and  ate  swine. 
The  name  of  Eshmun  still  lacks  explanation,  for  the  ordinary- 
rendering,  ‘  the  eighth,’  which  Canon  Rawlinsou  advocates, 
has  not  only  an  improbable  meaning,  but  is  also  grammati¬ 
cally  unsafe.  Eshmun  was  the  god  of  health — the  Asclepios 
of  the  Greeks — perhaps  the  same  as  Baal  Merpa,  ‘  the  lord  of 
‘  healing.’  Other  difficult  names  are  frequently  found,  such 
as  Tsid,  Selek,  Tsidik,  Maryahi,  and  Sasam.  Some  of  these 
may  be  non-Semitic,  and  in  a  later  age,  when,  under  the 
Ptolemies,  Egypt  had  for  a  time  re-established  its  influence 
in  Phoenicia,  w^e  find  Osiris,  Horus,  and  Onca  (the  ankh  or 
symbol  of  life)  adored,  while  Nergal  is  invoked  by  a  Phoe¬ 
nician  merchant  at  Athens,  under  Assyrian  influence. 

Among  the  names  of  the  sun  god  Adonis,  Shamash,  and 
Melcarth  are  the  most  usual.  The  non-Semitic  name  of 
Tammuz  (‘the  sun  spirit’),  though  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  attributed  by  early  writers  to  the  Phoenicians,  has  not 
been  found  on  any  of  their  monuments.  Zerah,  ‘  the 
‘  rising  sun,’  Mama,  ‘  our  Lord,’  and  Yereh,  ‘  the  moon,’  also 
occur  as  titles  of  deities. 

A  seafaring  nation  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
adored  a  god  of  the  sea.  The  Babylonians  had  such  a  god 
in  Ea,  who  lived  in  the  ocean  and  sailed  in  the  sacred  bark. 
A  Phoenician  gem  shows  us  such  a  god  in  his  ship,  but 
bears  no  name.  Dagon,  worshipped  in  Philistia,  and  known 
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also,  it  would  seem,  in  Phoenicia,  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
sea  god,  represented  half  human,  half  a  fish,  just  as  Derceto 
at  Ascalon  is  described  as  a  mermaid.  Canon  Eawlinson 
disputes  Gesenius’s  rendering  of  the  name  as  ‘  the  great  fish,’ 
and  prefers  to  regal’d  Dagon  as  the  god  of  ‘  corn.’  Schrader, 
who  traces  the  name  to  Mesopotamia,  on  cuneiform  texts, 
considers  it  to  be  non-Semitic.  It  should  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  have  many  ancient  representations  of  the 
merman  god,  one  found  in  1874  at  Ashdod,  on  a  well-carved 
gem.  The  name  of  Dagon  is,  however,  absent  from  the 
monuments  of  Phoenicia. 

The  Phoenicians  were  in  their  religious  rites  not  distin¬ 
guished  in  any  way  from  other  ancient  nations,  who  were 
their  neighbours.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  erected  votive 
pillars  in  memory  of  prayers  answered.  At  Carthage  these 
constantly  record  that  Melcarth  and  Tanith  heard  the  voice 
of  the  suppliant,  and  were  gracious  towards  him.  One  of 
the  oldest  Phoenician  texts,  that  of  Jehumelek,  king  of  Gebal, 
prays  to  Baalath,  the  Lady  of  Gebal,  ‘  because  whensoever  I 
‘  have  called  upon  her  she  hath  heard  my  voice,  and  hath 
‘  done  me  good.  May  Baalath  of  Gebal  bless  Jehumelek, 
‘  and  grant  him  life,  and  prolong  his  days  and  his  years 
‘  over  Gebal,  in  that  he  is  a  just  king ;  and  may  Baalath, 
‘  Lady  of  Gebal,  grant  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
‘  the  sight  of  the  people  of  this  land,  and  in  the  sight  of  the 
‘  people  of  other  lands  for  ever.’  As  late  as  the  year  131  b.c. 
we  find  another  Phoenician  temple  builder,  south  of  Tyre, 
praying  for  ‘  a  good  name  beneath  the  feet  of  my  lord,  the 
‘  master  of  the  heavens.’ 

The  annual  feasts  of  spring,  the  arks,  the  papyrus  boats, 
with  images  of  the  sun  god,  the  mourning  for  Adonis,  the 
furious  orgies  and  fanatical  self-mutilations,  the  license,  the 
human  sacrifices,  the  immolation  of  infants,  which  the 
Phoenicians  shared  with  other  Eastern  peoples,  have  been 
described  by  every  writer  on  Phoenicia,  from  Movers  down¬ 
wards.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  Canon  Rawlinson  does 
not  refer  to  their  rite  of  circumcision.  Herodotus  distinctly 
mentions  it,  and  says  that  the  Phoenicians  who  came  into 
contact  with  the  Greeks  abandoned  the  custom,  as  did  the 
Jews  of  the  Greek  period.  Circumcision  was  not  peculiar  to 
Hebrews  and  Arabs ;  it  was  an  Egyptian  custom  also,  and  is 
found  even  among  Zulus,  though  with  them  and  with  other 
tribes  of  South  Africa  it  may  originate  in  the  very  ancient 
and  uninterrupted  influence  of  the  Arabs  on  the  east  coasts. 

The  monuments  give  us  also  a  glimpse  of  Phoenician 
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beliefs  as  to  the  future  state.  These  in  no  way  differed  from 
those  of  Greeks  and  Chaldeans.  A  gloomy  Hades,  whence 
there  was  no  escape,  peopled  with  ghosts  and  hungry 
shadows,  weak  and  wandering  in  darkness — such  was  the 
Sheol  of  the  Phoenicians.  To  it  the  Hebrew  prophet  refers 
when  he  depicts  the  arrival  of  a  Tyrian  king  in  Hades. 

*  Sheol  beneath  ia  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  up 
the  shades  (Bephaitn)  for  thee :  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth:  it  hath 
raised  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nationa.  All  they  shall 
speak  and  say,  Art  thou  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like 
unto  us  ?  ’  (Isaiah  xiv.  9,  10). 

So  also  Eshmunazar,  in  the  pathetic  appeal  to  future  gene¬ 
rations  not  to  desecrate  his  coffin,  left  as  his  curse  the 
words,  ‘  May  such  a  one  have  no  resting  place  among  the 
*  shades  {Repham) ,  nor  be  buried  in  a  tomb  ;  neither  be  there 
‘  son  nor  seed  in  his  place,’  a  curse  which  actually  came 
home  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  those  who  disregarded 
his  prayer.  No  hope  of  future  escape  from  this  dark  under¬ 
world  is  ever  expressed,  though  the  words  for  ‘  soul  ’  and 
‘  spirit  ’  used  in  Hebrew  also  occur  in  Phoenician.  The 
most  that  was  hoped  for  was  rest  and  peace,  but  the  lament 
of  Eshmunazar  over  his  life,  ‘  cut  off  before  his  time,’ 
reminds  us  of  the  despair  of  Achilles  in  the  ‘  Odyssey.’ 

‘  Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 

Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cried)  can  ease  my  doom. 

Kather  I’d  choose  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 

A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread. 

Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead.’ 

Another  question  connected  with  Phoenician  worship  is  that 
of  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Jehovah.  To  this  Canon  Rawlinson  does  not  allude,  and 
the  question  is  ignored,  or  the  evidence  slighted,  by  purely 
literary  critics,  who,  like  Wellhausen,  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  name  was  only  that  of  the  tribal  god  of  Moses’ 
family.  Students  of  the  monuments,  and  Phoenician  scholars, 
agree  in  a  very  different  estimate  of  the  facts.  Schrader  has 
shown  that  from  about  900  B.c.  onward  the  ‘  name  ’  was 
known  in  Assyria,  in  Syria,  in  Philistia,  and  even  farther 
south  and  west,  to  other  branches  of  the  Semitic  race  as 
well  as  to  the  Hebrews.  Jehovah  was  not  worshipped  in 
Moab,  but  in  Hamath  his  name  formed  part  of  royal  names, 
as  among  the  Hebrews.  Phoenician  texts  from  Malta  also 
reveal  it,  and  a  Phoenician  coin  of  later  date  presents 
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Jehovali  riding  in  a  chariot,  with  the  holy  name  written 
above.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  lao 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  of"  the  Clarian  oracle  which  refers  to 
Phoenician  religion,  was  but  a  form  of  the  divine  name  of  a 
god  recognised  as  above  all  gods,  and  never  associated,  on 
gems  or  texts,  with  any  other  deity.  The  Phoenicians  seem 
to  have  advanced  from  polytheism  to  monotheism,  rather 
than  to  have  retrograded  in  their  religious  beliefs,  and  the 
same  idea  of  an  All-father  meets  us  in  Egypt,  in  hymns 
believed  to  be  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century  before  our 
era. 

Of  Phoenician  literature  we  have  no  extant  remains. 
They  wrote,  no  doubt,  like  the  Hebrews,  on  parchment  and 
on  papyrus,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  as  Canon 
Eawlinson  has  done,  that  the  latter  would  be  obtained  only 
in  Egypt.  The  papyrus  grew  also  in  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Akkadians  are  thought  to  have  used  it.  The  Egyptian 
papyrus,  as  well  as  the  Syrian  species,  is  found  in  many  of 
the  Phoenician  streams  ;  but  the  climate,  less  dry  than  that 
of  Egypt,  did  not  favour  the  preservation  of  such  materials, 
and  only  texts  on  stone,  on  bronze,  and  on  gems  and  coins 
have  survived.  It  is  possible  that  a  busy  trading  race  like 
the  Phoenicians  had  as  little  time  to  devote  to  literature  as 
has  our  own  middle  class,  hut  philosophy  was  not  without 
its  representatives  among  them  in  later  days.  Zeno,  the 
first  Stoic,  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  other  names  might 
be  added  of  those  who  expounded  the  cosmogonies  of 
Byblos,  Sidon,  and  Syros,  which  were  substantially  the  same 
that  were  received  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Their  ideas, 
however,  like  those  of  Sanchoniathon,  have  only  reached  us 
in  mutilated  fragments,  in  the  works  of  Greek  and  of 
Christian  authors. 

The  Phoenician  calendar,  concerning  which  we  obtain 
some  knowledge  from  the  monuments,  presents  points  of 
general  interest  which  have  been  overlooked  or  misrepre¬ 
sented.  The  calendar  which  the  Phoenicians  used  in  their 
own  country,  in  Cyprus,  and  at  Carthage  appears  to  have 
been  the  same,  and  continued  in  use  down  to  the  second 
centuiy  B.c.  It  was  composed  of  lunar  months,  and  the 
*  new  moon,’  or  beginning  of  the  month,  is  mentioned  on 
the  monuments  more  than  once.  The  year  was  either  vague, 
as  among  Moslems,  or  intercalated,  as  among  Hebrews  and 
Assyrians,  who  never  used  the  Egyptian  solar  year.  But  the 
month  names  in  Phoenicia,  of  which  seven  are  known,  were 
quite  difierent  from  those  of  the  Assyrians,  which  the  Jews 
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after  their  captivity,  and  the  later  Palmyrenes,  adopted.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  to  note  that  among  these  names  Bui 
and  Ethanim  occur,  for  these  also  occur  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  the  older  names  of  the  eleventh  and  tenth  months 
respectively,  which  after  the  Captivity  were  called  by  the 
names  Marchesvan  and  Tisri.  The  older  Hebrew  calendar — 
of  which  we  know  but  little,  since  only  Abib  and  Zif  are 
mentioned  in  addition  to  the  above  (called  later  Nisan  and 
lyar  respectively) — seems  therefore  in  all  probability  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Phoenician.  It  was  the  native  calendar 
of  Palestine,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Mesopotamia.  It 
need  hardly  be  remarked  that  a  rough  indication  is  afforded, 
by  the  use  of  these  names,  of  the  date  of  those  earlier  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  which,  penned  before  the  Captivity, 
naturally  refer  to  the  older  nomenclature,  while  in  works 
like  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  written  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  Assyrian  calendar,  adopted  by  the  exiles,  is 
alone  mentioned.  Kenan,  however,  has  preferred  the  some¬ 
what  lame  explanation  that  these  names  are  only  used 
because  the  passages  in  question  refer  to  the  Phoenician 
builders  of  Solomon’s  temple.  This  excuse  does  not  explain 
the  use  of  the  names  Abib  and  Zif.  Further  discoveries 
may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  give  us  the  whole  nomenclature  of 
the  Phoenician  months,  and  so  complete  the  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Hebrew  calendar. 

In  further  completion  of  the  picture  of  Phoenician  civilisa¬ 
tion  the  questions  of  their  architecture  and  art  are  im¬ 
portant,  and  furnish  other  points  of  interest  in  comparing 
them  with  the  Hebrews  and  with  other  ancient  nations. 

We  as  yet  know  very  little  concerning  Phoenician  masonry 
and  architecture.  The  rock  tombs,  which  closely  resembled 
those  of  the  Hebrews,  show  that  in  the  earlier  period  the 
dead  were  not  embalmed,  or  swathed  in  the  bulky  mummy 
cloths  of  Egypt.  The  graves  were  not  large  enough  to  hold 
such  mummies,  and  it  was  only  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies 
that  great  sarcophagi  were  used  in  Phoenicia,  when  masks 
of  gold  at  times  covered  the  face  of  the  dead,  as  also 
among  Asiatic  Greeks.  Some  of  the  tombs  were  entered 
from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  as  is  usual  in  Hebrew  sepulchres ; 
others,  as  in  Egypt,  were  reached  by  deep  wells  or  shafts, 
and  an  example  was  found  in  1873  even  as  far  south  as 
Athlit,  under  Mount  Carmel.  The  Hebrews  never  sank  such 
shafts.  Hence  Hebrew  tombs  were  more  easily  rifled  than 
those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Both  races  sometimes  made  sar¬ 
cophagi  of  terra  cotta,  like  the  Etruscans.  In  the  Greek 
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age  a  different  form  of  sepulchre  came  into  use,  with  sarco¬ 
phagi  either  rock-hewn  or  made  of  hard  stone  and  lowered 
into  the  vault.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  tombs  hardly 
ever  bore  inscriptions  cut  upon  them.  Eenan  has  supposed 
that  bronze  inscribed  tablets  were  affixed,  and  certain  marks 
on  the  rock  lend  colour  to  this  view ;  hut  no  such  tablets 
have  been  found.  In  Palestine  only  two  inscribed  tombs  of 
any  antiquity  are  known,  both  on  the  confines  of  Samaria. 
It  is  only  about  the  Christian  era  that  Hebrew  texts  on 
tombs  appear,  and  even  Eshmunazar’s  inscribed  sarcophagus 
at  Sidoii  probably  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
Seleucidte. 

One  indisputably  Phoenician  group  of  monuments,' also 
rock-cut,  has,  however,  been  found  by  Eenan  at  the  ancient 
Marathus — namely,  the  Ma’abed,  or  ‘  place  of  worship,’  and 
the  two  older  shrines  near  Ain  el  Haiyeh,  ‘the  serpent 
‘  spring,’  in  the  same  vicinity — but,  like  others  in  the  same 
region,  the  Ma’abed  itself  does  not  appear  to  date  earlier  than 
the  Greek  period.  The  Carthaginian  monuments  are  also  all 
of  very  late  date,  and  show  the  influence  of  Greek  or  of  Eoman 
art.  A  sculptured  fragment  given  by  Eenan  shows  us  that 
the  two  older  shrines  at  the  ‘  serpent  spring  ’  once  formed 
the  shelters  for  seated  statues,  and  on  these,  as  well  as  on 
other  fragments,  a  cornice  composed  of  nroci,  or  hooded 
snakes,  crowns  the  work — an  ornament  which  seems  to  show 
Egyptian  influence,  while  in  other  cases  the  winged  sun  is 
carved,  as  in  Egypt  or  Assyria. 

The  walls  of  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  are  pretty  certainly  Phoenician, 
since  the  lower  stones  are  marked  with  Phoenician  letters. 
The  stones  are  rudely  squared  and  of  unequal  height ;  they 
bear  no  drafted  edges,  and  they  occur  in  connexion  with 
false  arches,  such  as  have  been  found  at  Tiryns,  Mycena?, 
and  in  Etruria.  It  is  important  to  know  that  these  same 
false  arches  were  discovered,  in  1881,  to  occur  in  the  great 
aqueduct  at  Tyre,  showing  that,  in  part,  it  is  much  older 
than  usually  supposed.  No  Phoenician  masonry  is  known  to 
bear  a  dratted  margin  before  Greek  times,  and  students 
generally  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  finish  to  the 
stones  was  of  Greek  oiigin.  The  oldest  known  example  is  in 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  The  wall  of  Tortosa,  popularly 
called  Phoenician,  is  in  reality  Crusading  work,  for  the 
drafted  margin  was  used  by  the  Eomans  and  the  Byzantines, 
and  copied  later  by  the  Normans  and  the  Arabs.  To  regard 
such  masonry  as  Phoenician  is  a  popular  fallacy,  as  has  been 
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ptoved  by  careful  examination  of  the  tooling  of  the  stones 
in  dated  monuments  of  various  ages. 

Canon  Eawlinson,  however,  adopts  the  popular  view, 
which  ascribes  the  existing  masonry  of  the  Haram  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Solomon’s  Phoenician  masons,  and  he  supports  it 
by  the  assertion — which  originated  with  Dr.  Deutsch — that 
Phoenician  masons’  marks  occur  on  the  lower  courses. 
What  acquaintance  Dr.  Deutsch  may  have  possessed  with 
questions  of  Semitic  epigraphy  it  is  not  possible  to  say  from 
a  study  of  his  published  works,  which  relate  to  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  questions,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  dispute  his 
dictum  in  this  matter.  Canon  Eawlinson  can  hardly  have 
consulted  the  facsimile  plates,  which  show  the  marks  dis¬ 
covered  by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  or  he  would  have  seen  that 
in  no  single  case  was  a  really  Phoenician  mark,  either  letter 
or  numeral,  discovered.  The  majority  are  rude  and  arbi¬ 
trary  masons’  signs,  which  may  be  of  any  age.  The  three 
most  distinct  emblems  resemble  the  Greek  letters  eta, 
gamma,  and  rho,  and  if  they  be  Semitic  letters  they  belong 
to  a  very  late  period,  more  closely  resembling  the  native 
alphabet  of  the  Herodian  age.  The  same  deduction  is  to  be 
made  from  the  dressing  of  the  Haram  stones,  which  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  masonry  at  the  Palace  of  Hyrcanus,  beyond 
Jordan,  built  in  176  b.c.  At  Baalbek,  in  the  second  century 
A.D.,  similar  masonry  bears  Greek  masons’  marks.  The 
tooling  of  the  Haram  stones  is  peculiar,  and  is  the  same 
found  on  the  later  Carthaginian  monuments.  A  toothed 
chisel  was  used,  and  it  has  recently  been  shown  that  this 
instrument  was  used  in  Greece  in  the  finish  of  certain  parts 
of  the  statues.  There  is  thus  no  evidence  whatever  that  a 
single  stone  of  Solomon’s  temple  now  remains.  Josephus 
tells  us  distinctly  that  Herod  removed  the  ancient  founda¬ 
tions  and  laid  others,  and  the  evidence  of  style,  lettering, 
and  tooling  supports  his  statement.  The  Phoenician  masonry 
at  Eryx  and  at  Tyre,  which  must  be  of  great  antiquity  on 
account  of  the  false  arches,  differs  entirely  from  the  Greek 
style  of  the  Temple  wall  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  has  never  as 
yet  been  shown  that,  before  the  Greek  age,  the  Phoenicians, 
or  any  other  Asiatics,  used  a  drafted  masonry.  The  first 
authority  to  explode  the  popular  opinion  on  this  subject  was 
De  Vogiie,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  all  those  who  have 
given  serious  and  special  attention  to  the  question.  Mega- 
lithic  masonry  which  may  be  Phoenician  occurs  on  the  mole 
at  Sidon,  but  it  is  not  drafted.  Huge  stones  were  used  by 
the  Egyptians  and  by  the  dolmen  builders,  but  yet  huger 
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blocks — each  the  size  of  a  cottage — were  employed  by  the 
Antonines.  The  Phoenicians  at  Tyre  and  at  Carthage 
appear  to  have  discovered  the  use  of  concrete,  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  able  to  build,  with  much  less  labour,  equally 
durable  structures ;  but  in  the  earlier  times  their  masonry 
appears  to  have  approached  the  Cyclopean  work  (as  Pausanias 
calls  it)  which  is  found  in  Etruscan  city  walls,  in  the  early 
remains  of  Greek  cities,  in  Lebanon,  in  Malta,  and  far  east 
in  Persia.  Half  a  century  ago  every  wall  with  drafted 
masonry,  even  in  Crusading  chapels  and  in  Byzantine 
churches,  used  to  be  supposed  of  Phoenician  origin;  but 
careful  study  of  the  pointed  arches,  and  diagonal  dressing, 
and  Norman  masons’  marks  proved,  when  systematic  ex¬ 
ploration  was  undertaken  in  Palestine,  that  such  views  were 
quite  unfounded,  and  that  the  really  Phoenician  remains  of 
masonry  in  Syria  are  very  scanty. 

Of  the  character  of  Phoenician  temples  we  are  also  unable 
to  judge,  save  in  as  far  as  they  are  represented  on  coins. 
The  plan  given  by  Cesnola  of  the  temple  at  Paphos,  which 
Canon  Rawlinson  reproduces,  has  been  found  to  be  purely 
imaginary.  In  1887  the  site  was  excavated  ;  and  a  plan 
made  by  E.  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  when  the  ground  had  been  cleared, 
shows  how  erroneous  was  the  former  guess  as  to  the  position 
and  extent  of  this  fiimous  shrine  of  Aphrodite.*  Two 
buildings  of  different  age — one  Roman,  the  other  Greek  or 
Phoenician — were  laid  bare.  The  latest  work  is  drafted,  but 
the  inscriptions  found  were  Greek  and  Cypriote,  and  no 
Phoenician  text  was  here  recovered.  Nor  is  this  the  only  case 
in  which  the  hasty  conclusions  of  Cesnola  have  been  too 
easily  accepted  by  later  writers. 

The  coins  representing  the  temple  at  Byblos  show  a  small 
fane  with  a  cloister  open  to  the  air,  and  a  paved  court  in 
which  the  sacred  doves  of  Ashtoreth  are  walking,  as  they 
still  strut  round  the  mosques  of  Palestine.  The  chief  object 
in  this  court  is  the  great  obelisk,  which  was  the  emblem  of 
the  deity.  Solomon’s  temple  must  have  resembled  such  a 
shrine.  Its  adornment  with  gold  and  cedar  recalls  that  of 
the  temples  described  at  Babylon  in  the  historic  texts  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  adornment  of  Greek  palaces  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Its  brazen  altar  recalls 
that  altar  of  bronze  which,  with  a  shrine  adorned  with  gold 
and  a  cloister  with  pillars,  was  made  by  Jehumelek  at 
Gebal,  as  his  extant  inscription  informs  us.  Even  the  great 

*  See  ‘  Excavations  in  Cyprus,  1887-8,’  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 
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laver  of  the  first  Jerusalem  temple  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
enormous  stone  laver  found  at  Amathus,  which  is  adorned 
with  figures  of  bulls  within  its  four  handles.  The  diameter 
is  nine  feet  and  the  height  six.  This  huge  limestone 
vase  was  brought  to  the  Louvre  in  18G6,  and  a  second  like 
it  was  found  at  the  same  site.  The  first-mentioned  example 
weighed  about  fifteen  tons.  Though  not  found  in  a  temple, 
it  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been  intended  for  religious 
rites  of  purification. 

The  same  caution  which  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in 
attributing  undated  masonry  to  the  Phoenicians  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  attribution  of  statues,  seal  cylinders,  bronzes,  and 
jewelry  found  in  Cyprus  or  in  Phoenicia  itself.  A  certain 
number  of  such  objects  which  bear  Phoenician  letters  are  in¬ 
disputable,  and  form  a  safe  basis  for  comparison,  but  even 
among  these  careful  distinction  must  be  made  of  those 
which  are  Aramaic  and  of  which  the  derivation  is  uncertain. 
The  result  of  such  study  is  to  show  that  Phoenician  art  at 
first  closely  resembled  that  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards — 
about  500  B.c.  at  earliest — was  influenced  by  Egypt,  an 
influence  which  predominated  about  200  b.c.,  and  then 
gradually  gave  way  to  that  of  Greece. 

But  many  statues  found  by  Cesnola  and  reproduced  in  the 
spirited  illustrations  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  some  of 
which  Canon  Eawlinson  has  borrowed,  are  very  doubtfully 
to  be  regarded  as  Phoenician.  It  was  natural  enough  that 
their  archaic  character  should  have  led  to  such  a  conclusion 
when  they  were  found,  for  at  that  time  the  Cypriote  texts 
were  unread  and  Avere  believed  to  be  Semitic.  They  proved, 
however,  to  be  Greek,  and  the  ancient  painted  statues  found 
afterwards  at  Athens  are  of  similar  character.  These  are 
not  Phoenician,  but  early  Greek,  as  shown  by  the  red  hair 
and  blue  eyes  and  Aryan  features  of  the  goddesses.  It  is 
probable  that  the  majority  of  the  Cyprus  statues  are  also 
Greek,  and  many  also  of  the  sarcophagi  called  Phoenician, 
but  representing  Greek  mythical  subjects,  such  as  the  birth 
of  Chrysaor.  It  is  observable  that  in  style  these  doubtful 
statues  do  not  resemble  the  really  Phoenician  bas-reliefs, 
which  show  no  signs  of  Greek  influence.  The  Greeks  must 
have  reached  Cyprus  very  early.  By  GOO  b.c.  they  were 
established  in  Egypt,*  and  Asiatic  Greeks  invaded  that 


*  Naucratis,wliich  Avaa  assigned  to  the  Greeks  by  Amasis ( Aahnies  II.), 
about  570  n.c.,  as  tlie  trading  depot  (Herod,  ii.  178-9),  is  by  some 
regarded  as  having  been  founded  about  750  n  c.  It  was  certainly  older 
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country  even  in  the  thirteenth  century  b.c.  In  the  ‘  Odyssey  ’ 
the  Cyprian  king  bears  a  Greek  name,  and  Greek  kings  ruled 
at  various  Cyprian  cities  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  Canon 
Rawlinson  has  included  among  Phoenician  art  objects  a 
medal  bearing  in  Cypriote  characters  the  name  AJcestodaros, 
with  others  having  the  names  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
Thothmes  III.,  Amenophis  III.,  and  Seti  I.  In  so  doing 
he  follows  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  who,  however,  having 
no  apparent  knowledge  of  epigraphy,  have  been  frequently 
misled  by  the  errors  of  Cesnola.  That  a  Greek  population 
existed  side  by  side  with  the  Phoenicians  in  Cyprus  is  proved 
by  the  well-known  bilingual  text  of  Melekyathon  (about 
370  B.c.) ;  and  though  the  story  of  Eumieus  shows  that  from 
such  intercourse  a  mixed  Greco-Phoenician  stock  may  have 
arisen,  it  is  only  really  safe  to  call  Phoenician  the  gems 
Avhich  bear  Phoenician  texts,  of  which  a  large  number  are 
found  in  museums.  In  the  same  relation  it  must  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  royal  armlets  of 
Etyander,  king  of  Paphos,  should  be  called  Phoenician, 
seeing  that  they  ai-e  inscribed  in  Greek.  The  character  of 
much  of  the  Cypriote  jewelry  resembles  that  found  at 
Mycenae,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded,  by  the  light  of  these  more 
recent  discoveries,  as  of  archaic  Greek  rather  than  of 
Phoenician  origin. 

The  Phoenicians  were,  however,  not  only  the  carriers  of 
the  ancient  world,  but  among  its  chief  artisans  and  artists 
as  well.  The  Carthaginian  woodwork,  the  Sidonian  woven 
robes,  were  equally  prized,  but  especially  the  metallic  wares 
in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  which  their  artists  made.  Sido- 
iiiaii  bowls  are  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  Homeric 
poetry.  In  the  ‘  Odyssey  ’  we  i*ead  of 

‘ .  .  .  .  the  massy  mould  of  silver  graced, 

By  Vulcan’s  art  the  verge  of  gold  enchased, 

A  pledge  the  sceptred  power  of  Sidon  gave 
When  to  his  realm  I  ploughed  the  orient  wave;  ’ 

■while  Helen  speaks  of 

‘  Webs  by  Sidonian  \  irgins  finely  wrought, 

From  Sidon’s  looms  by  youthful  Paris  brought.’ 

We  have  seen  already  that,  in  1600  b.c.,  the  Phoenicians 

than  the  time  of  Amasis,  but  the  Greek  remains  there  excavated  do  not 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  sixth  century  n.c.  The  Ionian  mercenaries 
of  Psammetichus  penetrated,  however,  as  far  south  as  Abu  Simbel 
(Herod,  ii.  152),  and  appear  with  the  Cariansasthe  first  settlers  in  the 
Delta  of  Greek  race. 
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were  famous  for  their  artistic  vases ;  and  the  bronzes  of 
Etruria  with  those  of  Greece  may  have  been  originally 
copied  from  Phoenician  models,  though  the  Akkadians  may 
have  been  the  earliest  masters  from  whom  Tyrian  and 
Sidonian  goldsmiths  learned  their  trade.  There  are  still  in 
existence  bowls,  found  at  various  times,  which  are  emuched 
with  designs  of  Phoenician  character,  some  mythological, 
others  representing  scenes  of  the  hunt  and  of  battle.  MM. 
Perrot  and  Chipiez  have  given  us  excellent  plates  of  this 
collection  of  ancient  craters. 

Much  that  concerns  the  art  and  mythology  of  Phoenicia 
may  also  be  gathered  from  the  seals  and  the  cylinders  used 
as  amulets  or  as  sign  manuals  on  clay  tablets,  which  bear 
Phoenician  letters.  They  were  made  in  hard  stone,  or  en¬ 
graved  on  gems,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Akkadians  and 
Assyrians,  with  others  from  Lydia  and  Cappadocia.  Yet 
they  are  easily  distinguished,  by  their  inscriptions,  from 
those  which  bear  cuneiform  emblems,  or  which  present  the 
more  archaic  Syrian  and  Asia  Minor  hieroglyphics  com¬ 
monly  called  ‘  Hittite.’  These  seal  cylinders  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  Egypt,  and  the  figures  represented 
are  usually  similar,  not  to  Egyptian,  but  to  Chaldean 
mythical  types.  The  scarabeus,  the  sphinx,  and  other 
monstrous  forms  found  in  Plimnicia  occur  in  Mesopotamia 
as  well  as  in  Egypt.  The  chimsera,  the  harpy,  and  other 
figures  usual  in  Greece  do  not  seem  to  occur  on  Phoenician 
gems.  Coins  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  other  towns,  with  Phoeni¬ 
cian  legends,  are  common ;  but  these  as  a  rule  belong  to 
a  very  late  historic  period. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  extremely  rude  and 
archaic  forms  of  the  pottery  statuettes  and  figures  found  in 
tombs,  as  well  as  of  certain  painted  vases,  do  not  of  necessity 
always  indicate  a  very  early  date.  The  age  must,  where 
possible,  be  judged  by  the  characters  inscribed  on  such 
work ;  but  the  rude,  inartistic  pottery  continued  to  be 
manufactured  to  later  days.  It  bears,  in  fact,  to  the  best 
specimens  of  Phceniciau  art  the  same  relation  that  the 
woi'ks  of  a  village  potter  in  Palestine  still  bear  to  the  finished 
Avork  from  Damascus.  The  traders  must  have  offered  Avares 
at  various  prices,  suited  to  the  purses  and  tastes  of  various 
classes.  The  poor  required  small  votive  objects,  to  suspend 
in  temples  or  to  bury  in  tombs,  and  they  could  not  afford 
the  costly  vases  made  for  princes.  Hence  side  by  side  Avith 
higher  art  existed  the  cheap  and  coarse  ware  of  Avhich  so 
much  has  of  late  years  been  collected,  not  only  in  Phoenicia, 
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but  in  Greece  and  in  Chaldea.  This  distinction  of  class, 
as  well  as  of  date,  has  not  always  been  recognised  by 
antiquaries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
antiquities  found  in  Phoenicia  was  dispersed,  some  years 
since,  on  the  death  of  M.  Peretie,  whose  museum  at  Beirut 
was  one  of  the  delights  of  travelling  archaeologists.  The  best 
part  of  his  collection  has  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre,  but, 
seen  all  together,  it  gave  a  more  vivid  picture  of  Phoenician 
culture  than  any  that  is  presented  by  European  museums. 
We  still,  however,  await  the  publication  of  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  of  1887  at  Sidon,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  yet  made  in  Phoenicia.  Hamdi  Bey,  the  energetic 
and  able  curator  of  the  Constantinople  Museum,  has  claimed, 
very  justly,  the  right  to  be  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  the  newly  opened 
tombs,  and  the  accounts  which  have  as  yet  reached  Europe 
are  vague  and  uncertain.  The  articles,  carefully  collected, 
were  carried  to  the  Sultan’s  capital,  and  will  be  displayed 
at  the  Stamboul  Museum.  They  are  known  to  include 
sculptured  sarcophagi  and  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
will,  however,  require  very  strong  evidence  to  convince  sober 
students  that  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  the  Great — who 
died,  be  it  remembered,  at  Babylon — is  among  these  latest 
discoveries,  especially  as  no  inscription  seems  to  have  been 
found  confirming  such  a  startling  announcement.  The 
treasures  are  probably  of  the  Greek,  or  at  earliest  of  the 
Persian,  period;  but  the  latter  epoch  w'as  one  of  great 
prosperity  in  Phoenicia,  and  the  new  treasures  may  prove  of 
high  interest  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  captivity. 

Nothing  need  be  said  at  length  as  to  the  dress  and  fabrics 
of  the  Phoenicians.  In  costume  they  were  Oriental  and  re¬ 
sembled  their  neighbours.  The  conical  cap  which  they 
wore  was  also  worn  by  the  Hittites.  It  has  been  found 
represented  in  Armenia  on  archaic  bas-reliefs.  It  was  known 
to  the  Etruscans,  and  continued  to  be  worn  in  Commagene 
in  Roman  times.  It  is  still  notable  in  Persia  and  Turkestan, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Western  Asia,  and  was  usual  among 
Scythians  and  among  the  mediajval  Tartar  tribes  near  the 
Volga.  It  appears  to  have  distinguished  princes,  and  its 
Italian  name  was  the  tutuliis,  which  is  found  on  the  paintings 
in  Etruscan  tombs. 

It  must,  however,  not  be  supposed  that  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
rich  woods,  dyed  robes,  gems,  and  rude  ores  were  the  only 
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were  famous  for  their  artistic  vases ;  and  the  bronzes  of 
Etruria  with  those  of  Greece  may  have  been  originally 
copied  from  Phoenician  models,  though  the  Akkadians  may 
have  been  the  earliest  masters  from  whom  Tyrian  and 
Sidonian  goldsmiths  learned  their  trade.  There  are  still  in 
existence  bowls,  found  at  various  times,  which  are  enriched 
with  designs  of  Phoenician  character,  some  mythological, 
others  representing  scenes  of  the  hunt  and  of  battle.  MM. 
Perrot  and  Chipiez  have  given  us  excellent  plates  of  this 
collection  of  ancient  craters. 

Much  that  concerns  the  art  and  mythology  of  Phoenicia 
may  also  be  gathered  from  the  seals  and  the  cylinders  used 
as  amulets  or  as  sign  manuals  on  clay  tablets,  which  bear 
Phoenician  letters.  They  were  made  in  hard  stone,  or  en¬ 
graved  on  gems,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Akkadians  and 
Assyrians,  with  others  from  Lydia  and  Cappadocia.  Yet 
they  are  easily  distinguished,  by  their  inscriptions,  from 
those  which  bear  cuneiform  emblems,  or  which  present  the 
more  archaic  Syrian  and  Asia  Minor  hieroglyphics  com¬ 
monly  called  ‘  Hittite.’  These  seal  cylinders  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  Egypt,  and  the  figures  represented 
are  usually  similar,  not  to  Egyptian,  but  to  Chaldean 
mythical  types.  The  scarabeus,  the  sphinx,  and  other 
monstrous  forms  found  in  Phoenicia  occur  in  Mesopotamia 
as  well  as  in  Egypt.  The  chimara,  the  harpy,  and  other 
figures  usual  in  Greece  do  not  seem  to  occur  on  Phoenician 
gems.  Coins  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  other  towns,  with  Phoeni¬ 
cian  legends,  are  common ;  but  these  as  a  rule  belong  to 
a  very  late  historic  period. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  extremely  rude  and 
archaic  forms  of  the  pottery  statuettes  and  figures  found  in 
tombs,  as  well  as  of  certain  painted  vases,  do  not  of  necessity 
always  indicate  a  very  early  date.  The  age  must,  where 
possible,  be  judged  by  the  characters  inscribed  on  such 
work ;  but  the  rude,  inartistic  pottery  continued  to  be 
manufactured  to  later  days.  It  bears,  in  fact,  to  the  best 
specimens  of  Phoenician  art  the  same  relation  that  the 
works  of  a  village  potter  in  Palestine  still  bear  to  the  finished 
work  from  Damascus.  The  traders  must  have  offered  wares 
at  various  prices,  suited  to  the  purses  and  tastes  of  various 
classes.  The  poor  required  small  votive  objects,  to  suspend 
in  temples  or  to  bury  in  tombs,  and  they  could  not  afford 
the  costly  vases  made  for  princes.  Hence  side  by  side  with 
higher  art  existed  the  cheap  and  coarse  ware  of  which  so 
much  has  of  late  years  been  collected,  not  only  in  Phoenicia, 
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but  in  Greece  and  in  Chaldea.  This  distinction  of  class, 
as  well  as  of  date,  has  not  always  been  recognised  by 
antiquaries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
antiquities  found  in  Phoenicia  was  dispersed,  some  years 
since,  on  the  death  of  M.  Peretie,  whose  museum  at  Beirut 
was  one  of  the  delights  of  travelling  archaeologists.  The  best 
part  of  his  collection  has  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre,  but, 
seen  all  together,  it  gave  a  more  vivid  picture  of  Phoenician 
culture  than  any  that  is  presented  by  European  museums. 
We  still,  however,  await  the  publication  of  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  of  1887  at  Sidon,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  yet  made  in  Phoenicia.  Hamdi  Bey,  the  energetic 
and  able  curator  of  the  Constantinople  Museum,  has  claimed, 
very  justly,  the  right  to  be  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  the  newly  opened 
tombs,  and  the  accounts  which  have  as  yet  reached  Europe 
are  vague  and  uncertain.  The  articles,  carefully  collected, 
were  carried  to  the  Sultan’s  capital,  and  will  be  displayed 
at  the  Stamboul  Museum.  They  are  known  to  include 
sculptured  sarcophagi  and  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
will,  however,  require  very  strong  evidence  to  convince  sober 
students  that  the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  the  Great — who 
died,  be  it  remembered,  at  Babylon — is  among  these  latest 
discoveries,  especially  as  no  inscription  seems  to  have  been 
found  confirming  such  a  startling  announcement.  The 
treasures  are  probably  of  the  Greek,  or  at  earliest  of  the 
Persian,  period ;  but  the  latter  epoch  w^as  one  of  great 
prosperity  in  Phoenicia,  and  the  new  treasures  may  prove  of 
high  interest  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  captivity. 

Nothing  need  be  said  at  length  as  to  the  dress  and  fabrics 
of  the  Phoenicians.  In  costume  they  were  Oriental  and  re¬ 
sembled  their  neighbours.  The  conical  cap  which  they 
wore  was  also  worn  by  the  Hittites.  It  has  been  found 
represented  in  Armenia  on  archaic  bas-reliefs.  It  was  known 
to  the  Etruscans,  and  continued  to  be  worn  in  Commagene 
in  Eoman  times.  It  is  still  notable  in  Persia  and  Turkestan, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Western  Asia,  and  was  usual  among 
Scythians  and  among  the  mediseval  Tartar  tribes  near  the 
Volga.  It  appears  to  have  distinguished  princes,  and  its 
Italian  name  was  the  which  is  found  on  the  paintings 

in  Etruscan  tombs. 

It  must,  however,  not  be  supposed  that  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
rich  woods,  dyed  robes,  gems,  and  rude  ores  were  the  only 
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objects  of  Phoenician  trade.  Ezekiel,  enumerating  all  the 
riches  of  Tyre,  in  a  well-known  passage  which  shows  how 
their  commerce  during  the  Persian  period  reached  to  India, 
Arabia,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  isles  of  Greece,  especially 
notes  that  they  ‘  traded  in  the  persons  of  men  ’  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  13).  The  pictures  already  mentioned,  which  represent 
the  Phoenician  tribute  to  Egypt  about  1600  B.c.,  show  us 
diminutive  yellow  figures  of  children,  led  by  the  hand  by 
the  Kharu.  According  to  the  Hebrew  prophet  these  child 
slaves  would  have  been  Tubalians,  Moschians,  and  lonians ; 
and  the  races  of  Asia  Minor  down  to  recent  times — especially 
the  Georgians — have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  their 
children.  But  such  captives  were  often,  no  doubt,  seized  by 
force  and  stolen  by  fraud.  In  the  Homeric  poems  there  are 
hints  that  such  kidnapping  practices  rendered  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  hateful  and  mistrusted.  The  faithful  Eumajus  was 
himself  so  kidnapped,  by  his  Phoenician  nurse,  from  his 
father’s  court ;  and  the  episode  gives  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
Phoenician  methods  of  trading  with  Greeks. 

‘  “  Him,  childlike  wandering,  I  will  lead  away, 

“A  noble  prize,  and  to  your  ship  convey.” 

Thus  spoke  the  girl  and  homeward  took  the  road. 

A  year  they  traffic  and  their  vessel  load. 

Tlieir  stores  complete,  and  ready  now  to  weigh, 

A  spy  they  sent  their  summons  to  convey. 

An  artist  to  my  father's  palace  came 

Witli  gold  and  amber  chains,  elaborate  frame. 

E.ach  female  eye  the  glittering  links  employ ; 

They  turn,  review,  and  cheapen  every  toy.’ 

But  in  later  days  retribution  overtook  these  ancient  slave 
traders  in  the  loss  of  their  own  children.  Plautus,  writing, 
it  is  believed,  in  224  b.c.,  inserts  into  his  drama  of  ‘  Pcenulus  ’ 
a  passage  written  in  lioman  characters  but  in  the  Punic 
language.  He  represents  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian,  vainly 
seeking  his  daughters  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  carrying  an 
amulet,  or  carved  image  of  his  deity,  and  invoking  the  gods 
of  the  foreign  land,  where  his  speech  was  ridiculed  by  the 
vulgar.  Although  much  doubt  arises  as  to  the  translation 
of  parts  of  this  curious  passage,  enough  is  understood  to 
show,  as  the  monuments  of  Carthage  also  show,  how  near 
to  ancient  Hebrew  was  the  Punic  speech.  The  word  Makom 
for  the  ‘  place  ’  or  ‘  shrine  ’  (in  Arabic  3Iakdm)  of  a  deity  is 
here  used,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood 
in  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  lines  in 
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Plautus  show  also  that  Carthaginian  was  not  an  unintelligible 
language  to  educated  Eomans. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned  rather  in  obtaining  a 
fairly  complete  view  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  of 
Phconician  and  Pxinic  history  and  civilisation  than  in  follow¬ 
ing  Canon  Eawlinson’s  account,  which  has  a  somewhat  more 
limited  scope.  A  few  criticisms  have  been  hazarded,  and  a 
few  others  may  be  here  added,  not  with  the  object  of 
depreciating  a  valuable  and  interesting  work,  but  rather  of 
presenting  to  the  author’s  consideration  points  which  might, 
in  a  future  edition,  receive  further  treatment.  In  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  in  knowledge  of  ancient  history.  Canon  Eawlinson 
far  surpasses  the  somewhat  sketchy  popular  work  of  MM. 
Perrot  and  Chipiez.  The  latter  have  taken  their  facts 
second-hand  as  a  rule,  and  have  often  been  led  astray  by  the 
bold  assertions  of  those  who  speak  with  more  authority  than 
learning ;  but  to  the  French  authors  we  owe  the  best 
collection  of  plates  ever  gathered  to  illustrate  Phoenician 
antiquities,  except,  indeed,  the  corpus  of  inscriptions  so 
admirably  printed  by  Eenan  ;  and  these  plates  alone,  many 
of  which  reappear  in  Canon  Eawlinson’s  book,  will  always 
render  the  French  history  of  Phoenician  art  useful  to 
scholars. 

Canon  Eawlinson  is,  however,  not  always  quite  up  to  date 
as  regards  either  Phoenicia  or  Palestine.  His  authorities  are 
somewhat  old,  and  precede  the  days  of  systematic  explora¬ 
tion.  He  has  reproduced  Eenan’s  incorrect  plan  of  Tyre, 
and  omits  to  mention  the  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  the 
Egyptian  harbour,  which  the  English  explorers  defined  in 
1881.  The  neocomian  sandstone  in  the  Lebanon  does  not 
overlie,  but  underlies,  the  chalk  formation.  Among  the 
fauna  no  mention  is  made  of  the  roebuck,  which  was,  in 
1872,  discovered  to  exist  on  Carmel,  and  has  since  been 
shown  to  inhabit  Lebanon  and  Gilead.  The  ancient  fauna 
also  included  the  terrible  wild  bulls  {Bos  frimiffennis),  which 
were  called  Iteem  by  the  Assyrians,  and  which  in  the  Bible 
are  to  be  recognised  wherever  the  English  (following  a 
mistake  of  the  Septuagint  translation)  renders  the  word 
lieem  by  ‘  unicorn.’  Tiglath  Pileser  records  his  hunting  of 
the  Beem  in  the  Lebanon,  and  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
wild  bull  have  been  found  in  the  bone  caves. 

The  lion  also  survived  very  late  in  Syria.  It  is  mentioned 
by  an  Egyptian  ti'aveller  in  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.,  and 
was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews.  Bones  of  the  lion  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Jordan  gravel,  and  it  is  repre- 
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sented  on  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  as  late  as  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  B.O.,  while  on  monuments  of  Asia  Minor  it  is  shown 
as  hunted  in  chariots.  Nor  need  this  extended  habitat  in 
Asia  astonish  us,  when  we  reflect  that  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  attacked  yet  later  by  lions  in 
Greece. 

Canon  Rawlinson  is  unacquainted,  it  would  seem,  with 
the  ‘  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,’  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  correct  sevei’al  slight  errors  in 
his  account  of  the  country.  Samaria,  for  instance,  does  not 
stand  on  a  ‘  wooded  cone  ’  (p.  5),  but  on  a  long  flat  hill  with 
terraces  of  olive  trees.  The  greatest  height  of  Carmel  is 
1,700  and  not  1,200  feet.  Jebel  esh  Sheikh  means  ‘  moun- 
‘  tain  of  the  [Druze]  chieftain,’  not  ‘  the  old  white-headed 
*  man ;  ’  and  Tilj  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Thelj,  mean¬ 
ing  not  ‘  ice  ’  but  ‘  snow  ’  (p.  14).  The  cedars  usually 
visited,  and  sadly  thinned  by  goats  and  peasants,  ai*e  not  the 
most  numerous  cluster  of  noble  trees  on  Lebanon  (p.  16). 
The  lake  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  is  not  called 
Lemone,  but  Tammuneh,  and  is  the  old  lake  of  Amuli,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  records  of  Rameses  II.  (p.  19).  The  Scala 
Tyriorum  appears  to  have  possessed  a  good  road,  cut  in  the 
rock,  at  least  as  early  as  Roman  times,  and  perhaps  earlier ; 
and  there  are  no  ‘  staircases  ’  impassable  by  pack  animals 
on  this  coast  (p.  28).  The  Phoenicians  were  not  the  first 
miners  and  metallurgists  (p.  55),  for  the  Egyptians  and 
Akkadians  may  both  claim  precedence.  Another  minor  slip 
is  the  assertion  that  Jcha  is  Assyrian  for  ‘  fish  ’  (p.  332) :  the 
Assyrian  was  nun,  and  the  word  Jcha  is  Mongolian  and  found 
only  in  Akkadian  on  the  cuneiform  monuments.  It  still 
survives  in  Turanian  speech,  especially  in  Finnish  dialects. 
Nun  is  a  regular  Semitic  word,  known  also  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Syriac.  These  and  other  smaller  slips  are,  however,  of  little 
importance  in  comparison  with  the  careful  compilation, 
from  authentic  sources,  of  what  may  be  known  of  the 
Phoenicians.  As  already  noted,  however,  three  of  the  most 
important  Phoenician  inscriptions  discovered  of  late  years 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Canon  Rawlinson,  and  should 
find  a  place  in  any  future  edition. 

The  reader  of  these  pages  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
immense  antiquity  of  civilisation  in  Western  Asia,  whence, 
as  a  centre,  trade,  art,  and  literature  spread  westwards  to 
the  Greeks  and  Italians,  and  eastwards  to  India  and  China. 
The  monuments  show  us  that  at  least  as  early  as  2500  b.c. 
distinct  civilisations  existed  in  Chaldea,  in  Syria,  and  in 
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Egypt.  It  is  true  that  the  early  date  which  has  been 
assigned  to  Menes,  by  scholars  who  reckon  thirty  years  as 
the  average  reign  of  an  Egyptian  monarch  (whereas  the 
dated  reigns  often  do  not  exceed  five  or  six),  rests  on  no 
secure  basis,  and  extravagant  estimates,  based  on  equally 
unsafe  deductions,  have  been  offered  by  some  of  our  cunei¬ 
form  scholars,  who  would  carry  back  Akkadian  civilisation  to 
4000  B.c.  ;  but  these  extravagancies  do  not  discredit  the 
facts  which  are  deduced  from  better  data,  and  which  show 
that,  even  earlier  than  the  period  usually  assigned  as  the 
time  when  the  pastoral  Hebrew  patriarchs  found  their  way 
along  the  Euphrates  and  through  Syria  to  Egypt,  there 
were  organised  states,  walled  towns,  chariots  and  horses, 
riches  of  gold  and  silver,  bronze  and  iron,  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil,  not  only  among  the  Akkadians  and  in  Egypt,  but  also  in 
Phoenicia  and  in  Palestine. 

The  government  of  the  Phoenicians  at  home  was  directed 
by  petty  princes,  like  the  Greek  chiefs,  and  even  in  the  later 
Assyrian  days  numerous  chiefs  from  Cyprus,  from  Phoenicia, 
and  from  all  parts  of  Palestine  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan 
are  enumerated.  In  the  later  days  of  Carthaginian  prosperity 
some  form  of  republic  does,  indeed,  appear  to  have  existed. 
Livy  informs  us  that  Suflfetes,  or  ‘  judges  ’  (the  same  word 
used  in  the  Bible  for  the  Hebrew  judges),  were  chosen  by 
the  populace  from  the  great  families,  who  presided  over  the 
senate — a  permanent  body  of  300  citizens.  There  was  a 
smaller  committee  of  thirty  senators,  and  a  superior  council  of 
ten  elected  by  the  thirty.  Such  was  the  constitution  under 
which  Hannibal  had  to  work,  and  it  might  have  been  better 
for  him,  and  for  his  country,  if  he  had  served  a  single  prince. 
In  Phoenicia  itself  the  kings  of  the  various  cities  were 
leagued  in  time  of  danger,  as  the  Greek  princes  were 
leagued  against  Troy,  nor  do  any  serious  contentions  appear 
to  have  arisen  respecting  the  colonies,  for  the  ancient 
world  requiring  the  trader  was  wide,  and  there  was  room 
for  all. 

The  account  of  the  civilisation  of  these  states,  which  is 
deducible  from  contemporary  inscriptions  and  other  monu¬ 
mental  sources,  serves  to  confirm,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  that  picture  of  the  ancient  condition  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  which  is  contained  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  prosperous  and  settled  country,  with  cities, 
fields,  traders,  and  scribes  (though  not  of  any  alphabetic 
writing),  which  Abraham  must  have  entered ;  and  his  position 
was  that  still  held  by  some  of  the  independent  Arab  Emirs, 
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who,  while  despising  trade  and  agriculture  and  preferring 
the  freedom  of  the  desert,  yet  live  in  peaceful  relations  with 
a  settled  population,  whence  they  draw  many  of  their  sup¬ 
plies.  It  has  been  in  vain,  therefore,  that  critics,  whose 
studies  have  not  included  that  of  the  monuments,  and  who 
discard  the  results  of  cuneiform  or  hieroglyphic  research,  have 
striven  to  prove  that  such  a  picture  is  an  anachronism,  due 
to  the  ignorance  of  later  writers.  Critics  used,  a  century 
ago,  to  maintain  that  writing  was  unknown  before  the  time 
of  Herodotus ;  but  dated  inscriptions  nearly  a  thousand 
years  earlier  have  belied  what  was  once  considered  the 
result  of  scientific,  if  sceptical,  enquiry.  Another  school 
has  now  arisen,  which  seeks  to  degrade  the  ancient  religions 
of  Asia  to  a  system  of  totemism,  or  fetish  worship,  of  which 
no  traces  occur,  as  we  have  seen,  in  inscriptions  ;  for  we 
may  set  aside  the  hasty  sketch  of  Assyrian  religion,  with 
its  astounding  derivations  and  forced  deductions,  which 
was  recently  put  forward  as  the  latest  result  of  cunei¬ 
form  research,  in  favour  of  the  more  sober  and  scholarly 
views  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  George  Smith,  and  Fox 
Talbot.  The  superstitions  of  the  lower  classes  may  be 
represented  in  the  sacred  beast  worship,  which  so  long  sur¬ 
vived  in  Egypt.  The  gods  of  the  Hittites,  the  Akkadians, 
the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Assyrians  had  their  favourite  trees 
and  animals,  as  in  Greece  or  in  India.  The  ancient  warriors 
bore,  as  crests  on  their  shields,  some  emblem  from  the 
animal  creation,  just  as  the  Greeks  are  seen  to  have  done,  on 
the  beautiful  and  ancient  vase  recently  found  in  Corinth ; 
but,  if  we  would  understand  aright  the  religion  of  the 
ancients,  we  must  consider  those  noble  thoughts  which  are 
preserved  in  Egyptian  hymns  and  in  the  plaintive  litanies 
of  the  Akkadians,  and  remember  the  beautiful  words  of 
Deuteronomy — 

‘  Lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars,  even  the  whole  host  of  heaven,  shouldest 
be  driven  to  worship  them  and  serve  them,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  divided  unto  all  nations  under  the  whole  heaven  ’  (iv.  19). 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  an  exclusive  study  of 
savage  tribes,  such  as  our  leading  anthropologists  have  so 
successfully  followed  out,  should  predispose  the  mind  to 
regard  all  the  ancients  as  if  represented  only  by  the  lowest 
and  most  ignorant  among  their  peasants,  whose  superstitions 
have  been  alike  in  every  part  of  Asia,  and  in  all  ages  ;  but 
the  ancients  were  not  savages.  The  wisdom  and  humanity 
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of  Homer  are  anticipated  by  the  purity  and  love  which  breathe 
in  the  maxims  of  Ami,  penned,  perhaps,  earlier  than  the  days 
of  Moses.  If  there  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  barbarous  license 
of  manners  and  a  savage  cruelty  in  war  among  the  ancients, 
there  was  also  much  piety,  humanity,  and  true  religion 
among  them.  If  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  idols,  yet  the 
wise  knew  that  they  were  but  emblems  of  an  underlying 
truth.  Pity  for  the  poor,  love  of  justice,  the  pious  memory 
of  the  dead,  the  respect  for  promises,  and  the  love  of  child 
and  wife  meet  us  in  every  land,  on  the  monuments  and  in 
the  literature  of  the  ancients.  We  may  well  doubt  if  civi¬ 
lisation  has,  in  our  own  times,  done  very  much  to  strengthen 
these  foundations  of  society ;  and  if  there  was  no  expectation 
in  the  future,  save  an  endless  impotence  in  the  dark  mists 
of  Hades,  yet  there  was  a  very  real  belief  that  the  evil  life 
goes  not  unpunished  ;  for,  in  the  words  of  Ani  with  which 
we  may  conclude,  we  find  an  ancient  echo  of  true  religious 
thought. 

‘  If  thou  art  become  great,  having  been  humble  ;  if  thou  art  rich, 
having  been  poor,  and  art  therefore  the  greatest  in  thy  city ;  if  thou 
art  known  for  thy  wealth,  and  hast  been  made  a  mighty  lord — let  not 
thine  heart  be  lifted  up  because  of  riches,  for  it  is  God  who  hath  given 
all  these  things  to  thee.  Despise  thou  not,  therefore,  another  who  now 
is  as  thou  wast,  and  be  towards  him  as  towards  thine  equal.’ 


Art.  V. — A  Pullisher  and  his  Friends :  Memoir  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  late  John  Murray,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  House  (1768-1843).  By  Samuel 
Smiles,  LL.D.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  London :  1891. 


l\/rR.  Gladstone  has  stated,  in  a  brief  review  of  these 
volumes,  that  he  is  the  only  man  now  living  who  can 
boast  that  he  has  had  Mr.  Murray,  second  of  his  race,  for  his 
publisher.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  has  been 
misinformed,  and  that  there  are  some,  at  least,  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  still  alive  who  enjoyed  the  same  privilege,  and 
who  are  as  anxious  as  he  is  himself  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  a  man  not  more  distinguished  for  his  shrewdness  and 
energy  in  matters  of  business  than  for  his  munificence,  his 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  his  extreme  kindliness  of  heart. 
To  those  who  knew  Mr.  Murray,  these  volumes  are  a  pleasant 
memorial  of  his  inexhaustible  hospitality,  his  lively  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  his  genial  manners :  he  raised  his  calling  in  life 
to  the  rank  of  a  power  in  society ;  and  he  never  was  more  in 
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his  element  than  when  the  brightest  men  of  the  day  met 
round  his  dinner-table  in  the  back  drawing-room  in  Albe¬ 
marle  Street.  We  learn,  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction 
from  this  publication  that  there  are  in  existence  ample 
records  of  his  active  and  intelligent  life,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  another  generation,  to  whom  his  name,  at 
least,  is  as  familiar  as  it  was  to  their  predecessors  half  a 
century  ago.  Fond  of  a  joke,  smart  at  repartee,  and  gifted, 
as  the  elder  Disraeli  told  him,  with  ‘  the  happy  art  of  giving 
*  interest  even  to  commonplace  correspondence,’  he  possessed 
great  discrimination  of  character  and  an  almost  instinctive 
appreciation  of  literary  excellence.  His  own  letters  are,  even 
from  an  early  age,  models  of  clear,  sensible,  practical  compo¬ 
sition.  He  enters  fully,  but  without  the  slightest  affectation, 
on  matters  of  business  with  feelings  higher  than  those  of 
trade;  and  he  imparts  to  his  transactions  with  many  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  time  and  with  his  brethren 
‘  in  the  trade  ’  a  highminded  and  generous  spirit,  which  was 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  life. 

John  Murray  was  born  in  1778  under  a  lucky  star,  for  he 
entered  upon  life  within  a  few  years  of  the  birth  of  a  host  of 
poets  and  writers  in  every  branch  of  literature,  who  were 
destined  to  make  the  next  half-century  an  epoch  in  our 
history.  Scott,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Moore, 
and  Hallam  belonged  to  the  same  generation.  Gifford  and 
Isaac  Disraeli  were  his  seniors ;  Byron  by  ten  years  his 
junior.  They  all  found  in  Murray  an  intelligent  coadjutor, 
who  contributed  with  them  to  raise  the  profession  of  men  of 
letters  to  a  rank  it  had  not  reached  since  the  death  of  Pope. 
The  circumstances  of  his  early  life  marked  out  his  future 
career.  The  publishing  house  of  Murray  had  been  founded 
in  1768  by  his  father,  John  Murray  the  first,  a  retired  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  marines,  who  purchased  the  business  of  William 
Sandby,  which  was  carried  on  opposite  St.  Dunstan’s  Church 
in  Fleet  Street.  No  great  success  attended  this  enterprise, 
which  dealt  chiefly  with  medical  books ;  but  we  owe  to  the 
first  Mr.  Murray  the  edition  of  Lavater’s  Essays  with  Hol¬ 
loway’s  fine  plates,  which  still  adorns  our  shelves,  and  by 
which  he  unhappily  lost  3,000i.  In  1793  he  died,  leaving 
his  business  in  the  hands  of  *a  drone  of  a  partner,’  Mr. 
Highley,  and  of  his  only  son,  then  a  schoolboy  of  fifteen ; — 

‘  Strahan,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  the  times, 

Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes, 

For  whom  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs, 

My  Murray  I  ’ 
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Under  Higbley’s  management  the  business  languished,  but 
did  not  expire,  and  when  young  Murray  came  of  age  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  partnership,  which  he  disliked,  for  three  years 
more.  In  1802,  however,  he  dissolved  it  in  a  peremptory 
letter ;  and  from  that  moment  he  stood  alone  in  his  business, 
never  having  admitted  anyone  to  share  his  labours  or  his 
responsibility  until  his  own  son  succeeded  to  his  confidence 
in  the  house.  ‘  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  this  month,’  he 
writes  to  Colinan,  ‘  I  plunge  alone  into  the  depths  of  literary 
‘  speculation ;  ’  and  by  way  of  a  beginning,  he  offers  him  300L 
for  the  copyright  of  the  play  of  ‘  John  Bull.’  The  offer  was 
(fortunately)  declined,  but  the  poet  was  even  more  pleased  by 
the  manner  of  the  offer  than  by  its  solidity.  From  the  very 
first  the  chief  object  of  the  young  publisher  was  to  establish 
what  he  called  ‘  a  respectable  connexion,’  by  which  he  meant 
the  confidence  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  day  and  a  high 
rank  amongst  the  members  of  his  craft.  To  this  object  he 
willingly  sacrificed  pecuniary  considerations,  and  even  risked 
commercial  loss  to  gain  professional  reputation,  which  he 
seems  before  the  age  of  thirty  to  have  acquired. 

A  large  portion  of  his  correspondence  relates  to  transac¬ 
tions  of  business  with  his  principal  contemporaries  in  the 
trade,  which  are  of  interest  to  the  commercial  history  of 
literature,  and  still  more  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Murray’s  own 
character.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  example  of  them. 
The  principal  firms  of  Edinburgh — Messrs.  Constable,  Ballan- 
tyne,  and  Blackwood — ranked  with  those  of  London  in  the 
importance  of  their  publications,  and  the  connexion  between 
these  firms  and  their  London  correspondents  was  of  great 
value  to  both  parties,  though  not  unaccompanied  with  open 
credits,  often  on  the  wrong  side.  In  1805  Messrs.  Constable  and 
Longman  were  jointly  engaged  in  several  periodical  and  other 
works;  amongst  others,  in  the  sale  of  this  Journal.  But 
differences  arose  between  them  ;  a  hot  correspondence  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  it  was  resolved  in  Edinburgh  that  the  London 
publication  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  should  be  transferred 
to  John  Murray  of  Fleet  Street,  with  the  prospect  of  a  most 
extensive  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  great  Scottish 
house.  ‘It  was  one  of  those  chances,’  says  Mr.  Smiles, 
which,  ‘  taken  at  the  flood,  lead  on  to  fortune ;  but  there  was 
‘  also  the  question  of  honour,  and  Mr.  Murray,  notwith- 
‘  standing  his  desire  for  opening  out  a  splendid  new  connexion 
‘  in  business,  would  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  strict- 
*  est  honour.  He  was  most  unwilling  to  thrust  himself 
‘  between  Constable  and  Longman.’  Instead,  therefore,  of 
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jumping  at  Constable’s  advantageous  offer,  bis  feelings 
induced  him  to  try  and  promote  reconciliation  between  the 
parties ;  and  he  addressed  to  them  both  a  long  letter,  admir¬ 
able  alike  for  its  spirit  and  its  language,  and  most  remarkable 
as  coming  from  a  young  and  ambitious  publisher  to  his  two 
most  important  rivals. 

‘  Recollect  how  serious  every  dispute  becomes  upon  paper,  when  a 
man  writes  a  thousand  asperities  merely  to  show  or  support  his  superior 
ability.  Tilings  that  would  not  have  been  spoken,  or  perhaps  even 
thought  of  in  conversation,  are  stated  and  horribly  magnified  upon 
paper.  Consider  how  many  disputes  have  arisen  in  the  world  in  whicli 
both  parties  were  so  violent  in  what  they  believed  to  be  the  support  of 
truth,  and  which  to  the  public,  and  indeed  to  themselves  a  few  years 
afterwards,  appeared  unwise,  because  the  occasion  or  cause  of  it  was 
not  worth  contending  about.  Consider  that  you  are,  all  of  you,  men 
who  can  depend  upon  each  other’s  probity  and  honour,  and,  when  these 
essentials  are  not  wanting,  surely  in  mere  matters  of  business  the  rest 
may  be  palliated  by  mutual  bearance  and  Ibrbearance.  Besides  you 
are  so  connected  by  various  publications,  your  common  property,  and 
some  of  them  such  as  will  remain  so  until  the  termination  of  your 
lives,  that  you  cannot  effect  an  entire  disunion,  and  must  therefore  be 
subject  to  eternal  vexations  and  regrets  which  will  embitter  every 
transaction  and  settlement  between  you.’ 

The  split,  however,  was  not  avoided,  and  Messrs.  Con¬ 
stable’s  books  were  transferred  to  Murray :  even  this  Journal 
was  for  about  two  years  in  his  hands,  Messrs.  Longman 
having  accepted  ],000h  for  their  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
copyright  and  sale  of  it.  Meanwhile,  Murray  paid  a  visit 
to  his  friends  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bring  back  a  most  estimable  wife.  Ere  long,  the  bills  and 
promissory  notes  drawn  on  him  by  Messrs.  Constable  and  Bal- 
lantyne,  who  had  already  entered  upon  the  career  which 
ended  in  ruin,  became  exacting,  and  his  shrewdness  warned 
him  to  stand  aloof  from  their  speculative  transactions.  He 
looked  for  success  to  himself  alone,  and  sought  no  fresh 
alliances. 

'  Now  that  bis  reputation  as  a  publisher  w.as  becoming  established, 
Mr.  Murray  grew  more  particular  as  to  the  guise  of  the  books  which 
he  issued.  He  employed  the  best  makers  of  paper,  the  best  printers, 
and  the  best  bookbinders.  lie  attended  to  the  size  and  tone  of  the 
paper,  the  quality  of  the  type,  the  accuracy  of  the  printing,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  illustrations.  All  this  involved  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence.  We  find  his  letters  to  the  heads  of  departments  full 
of  details  as  to  the  turn-out  of  his  books.  Everything,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  issue  of  a  work — the  first  inspection  of  the 
MS.,  the  consultation  with  confidential  friends  as  to  its  fitness  for 
publication,  the  form  in  which  it  was  to  appear,  the  correction  of  the 
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proofs,  the  binding,  title,  and  final  advertisement — engaged  his  closest 
attention.  Besides  the  elegant  appearance  of  his  books,  he  also  aimed 
at  raising  the  standard  of  the  literature  which  he  published.  He  had 
to  criticise  as  well  as  select ;  to  make  suggestions  as  to  improvements 
when  the  manuscript  was  regarded  with  favour  ;  and,  finally,  to  launch 
the  book  at  the  right  time,  and  under  the  best  possible  auspices.  It 
might  also  bo  said  of  the  publisher,  as  it  is  of  the  poet,  that  he  is  born, 
not  made.  And  Mr.  Murray  appears  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  career  to  have  been  a  born  publisher.  (Vol.  i.  p.  69.) 

The  two  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Murray 
were  the  foundation  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Eeview  ’  and  his 
connexion  with  Lord  Byron ;  and  to  these  essential  topics 
we  shall  confine  our  attention.  Although  he  was  acting,  in 
1807,  as  the  London  publisher  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Eeview,* 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  its  politics,  for  from  first  to  last 
John  Murray  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  stamp,  which  might  be 
termed  introuvable  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Whig  organ  seems  only  to  have  roused  his 
desire  to  resist  its  influence  and  to  create  a  rival  power. 

In  September  1807  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canning,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  principles  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Eeview  ’ 

‘  were  so  radically  bad  that  he  had  been  led  to  think  that  some 
‘  means  equally  popular  ought  to  be  adopted  to  counteract 
‘  their  dangerous  tendency.’  A  further  communication  with 
the  Minister  was  opened  through  Mr.  Stratford  Canning, 
whose  acquaintance  Mr.  Murray  had  made,  and  in  January 
1808  Mr.  Gifford  was  introduced  to  him  by  the  Cannings  as 
the  future  editor.  An  attempt  had  previously  been  made  by 
them  to  induce  Walter  Scott  to  accept  the  editorial  office, 
which  he  declined.  We  are  proud  to  remember  that  the 
influence  of  this  Journal  was  powerful  enough  to  call  into 
being  the  able  rival  with  whom  we  have  carried  on  an  ami¬ 
cable  warfare  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century;  but,  whereas 
the  ‘  Edinburgh  Eeview  ’  was  founded  by  a  group  of  young 
men  of  singular  energy  and  eloquence,  the  ‘  Quarterly  Ee- 
‘  view  ’  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Murray,  who  embarked  in  it,  not  only  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  principles  and  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged.  Indeed,  for  a  considerable  time 
the  new  Eeview  did  not  pay  its  expenses,  though  the  con¬ 
tributors — Scott,  Southey,  Ellis,  DTsraeli,  and  Gifford — were 
always  liberally  remunerated,  and  Murray  was  supposed  to 
have  risked  5,000^.  in  the  publication.  But  his  confidence 
never  failed  him,  and  it  is  clear  from  this  correspondence 
that  he  was  himself  the  main  conductor  of  the  Eeview,  with 
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Gifford  for  his  literary  adviser  and  assistant.  In  1810  he 
wrote  to  Mr,  Gifford : — 

‘  If  I  am  over  anxious,  it  is  because  I  have  let  my  hopes  of  fame 
as  a  bookseller  rest  upon  the  establishment  and  celebrity  of  this 
journal.  My  character,  as  well  with  my  professional  brethren  as  with 
the  public,  is  at  stake  upon  it ;  for  I  would  not  be  thought  silly  by 
the  one,  or  a  mere  speculator  by  the  other.  I  have  a  very  large 
business,  as  you  may  conclude  by  the  capital  I  have  been  able  to  throw 
into  this  one  publication,  and  yet  my  mind  is  so  entirely  engrossed,  my 
honour  is  so  completely  involved  in  this  one  thing,  that  I  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  sleep  upon  anything  else.  I  would  rather  it  excelled  all 
other  journals  and  I  gained  nothing  by  it  than  gain  300^.  a  year  by  it 
w'ithout  trouble  if  it  were  thought  inferior  to  any  other.  This,  Sir,  is 
true.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  135.) 

The  leading  quarterly  Eeviews  were  established  on  party 
lines,  for  the  defence  respectively  of  the  principles  which 
divide  in  this  country  the  political  world  and  society.  They 
have  never  been  actuated  or  governed  by  commercial  con¬ 
siderations,  and  the  success  they  have  obtained  is  due  not  to 
any  bookselling  speculations  but  to  character  and  consistency, 
Mr.  Jeffrey  wrote  to  Constable  in  1807  that  neither  he  ‘  nor 
‘  any  of  the  original  and  regular  writers  in  the  Review  would 
‘  ever  contribute  a  syllable  to  a  work  belonging  to  booksellers.’ 
By  which  he  meant  to  express  his  independence  of  the  ordinary 
motives  of  trade.  The  object  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  was 
to  advocate  Liberal  opinions,  to  defend  constitutional  rights 
and  liberties,  to  assail  the  abuses  which  infested  the  public 
sei’vice  and  the  legislation  of  that  time,  and  to  promote  the 
good  old  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  object  of 
the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  was  to  defend  the  old  institutions  of 
the  country,  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  Each  of 
these  publications  has  jealously  adhered  to  the  tradition  of 
their  respective  principles,  and  would  have  repudiated  that 
farrago  of  heterogeneous  opinions,  published  under  the 
names  of  distinguished  authors,  which  forms  the  staple  of  a 
different  class  of  periodical  literature.  From  these  traditions 
they  have  never  deviated.  But  in  process  of  time  their 
relative  position  was  changed  by  the  course  of  events.  For 
eight  and  twenty  years  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  was  the  organ 
of  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Tory  Government  and  the 
intolerant  opinions  of  that  day,  which  justified  a  vehemence 
of  language  now  out  of  date.  In  1830  the  principles  of  the 
Whig  party  prevailed,  as  they  have  continued  to  do  to  this 
day,  with  rare  intervals  ;  and  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  became 
the  organ  of  a  party  which  had  lost  its  ascendency,  and  was 
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therefore  an  opponent  and  an  assailant  of  the  steady  progress 
of  popular  government.  The  world  knows  the  result.  The 
great  questions  of  Catholic  Emanipation,  Parliamentary 
Eeform,  the  Com  Laws,  and  Free  Trade  were  promoted  by 
one  of  these  journals  and  resisted  by  the  other. 

The  Review  founded  by  Mr.  Murray  was  therefore  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  High  Tory  principles,  and  contributors  of  high 
literary  rank,  such  as  Walter  Scott  and  Southey,  DTsraeli, 
Croker,  with  Gifford  and  afterwards  John  Lockhart  as 
editors,  were  its  guiding  spirits.  Mr.  Gifford  retained  the 
editorship  for  fifteen  years,  from  1809  to  1824,  and  he  was 
during  that  period  the  principal  adviser  of  Mr.  Murray,  with 
whom  his  relations  were  of  the  most  intimate  kind. 

Mr.  Gifford  was  treated  with  such  profound  respect  by  his 
contemporaries  (for  even  Lord  Byron  addressed  him  in  terms 
of  almost  servile  reverence),  and  he  is  still  represented  in 
these  volumes  as  so  important  a  personage,  that  we  have 
some  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  of  his  real  merits.  He 
undoubtedly  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  English 
literature  and  a  correct  though  severe  taste  and  judgment  in 
literary  criticism.  But  we  believe  the  ‘  Baviad  ’  and  ‘  Mseviad  ’ 
have  now  few  readers,  and  his  best  claim  to  distinction  is 
his  edition  of  Massinger.  In  all  other  respects  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  office  he 
filled.  He  was  a  recluse  and  valetudinarian,  who  never  had 
any  place  in  general  society,  though  we  have  heard  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Mr.  Lockhart  say  that  the  first  duty  of  an  editor  is  to 
dine  out  pretty  frequently  in  the  best  London  company.  He 
was  singularly  unpunctual,  insomuch  that  the  Review  was 
often  delayed  for  weeks  or  months  beyond  the  proper  time 
of  publication.  He  wrote  nothing  himself,  but  he  spent 
amazing  labour  in  revising,  correcting,  or  as  was  said 
‘  mutilating  ’  the  works  of  others,  by  infusing  into  them 
here  and  there  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  of  which  he  had  a 
large  supply.  His  friends  complained  of  the  excessive 
acerbity  of  liis  criticisms,  and  his  contributors  bitterly  re¬ 
sented  his  too  frequent  interference.  We  should  have 
preferred  the  prose  of  Scott  or  Southey  unadulterated  to 
the  Gifford  mixture.  Not  being  at  all  a  man  of  the  world,  he 
had  no  urbanity,  and  seemed  to  take  the  delight  of  an  old- 
fashioned  schoolmaster  in  the  castigation  of  dunces  and  fools. 
The  result  of  our  own  experience  is  that  it  is  wiser  to  let 
them  alone.* 


A  singular  example  of  Gifford’s  strange  ignorance  of  current 
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Such  was  the  man  who  steered  the  vessel  in  which  Mr. 
Murray  had  embarked  his  fortune  and  his  ambition,  and  it 
required  all  his  tact,  good  nature,  and  liberality  to  smooth 
her  course.  In  point  of  fact,  a  very  large  part  of  the  duties 
of  an  editor  was  performed  by  Murray  himself.  He  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  contributors  to  the  Review;  he  sug¬ 
gested  subjects  for  articles ;  he  was  always  in  pursuit  of 
writers  of  ability  whom  he  brought  into  his  fold  ;  he  enter¬ 
tained  largely ;  and  his  purse  was  ever  open,  even  when  his 
own  resources  were  limited.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
Review  had  taken  a  start,  he  sent  Gifford  a  cheque  for  5001. 
Our  conclusion  from  this  evidence  is  that,  although  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  were  influenced  by 
Gifford,  it  was  the  vigorous  arm  and  open  hand  of  Murray 
that  really  drove  it  onwards  to  power  and  success.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gifford  in  1824,  the  Review  was  edited 
for  a  short  time  by  a  man  of  a  far  more  genial  temperament 
than  his  predecessor,  who  soon  relinquished  the  profession  of 
literature  for  the  Bar,  and  became  the  excellent  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge.  Mr.  Lockhart  was  then  induced  to  quit  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  London,  and  no  one  has  ever  filled  with  more 
consummate  ability  and  success  the  editorial  chair.  But 
Mr.  Murray  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Review,  and  we  meet  with  one  instance  in  which 
Lockhart  himself,  though  editor,  submits  an  article  of  his 
own  to  the  judgement  of  his  publisher. 

If  the  existence  and  the  success  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’ 
were  mainly  due  to  Murray’s  spirit  of  enterprise  and  per¬ 
sonal  activity,  the  other  leading  event  of  his  career,  his 
connexion  with  Lord  Byron,  was  due  to  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune.  On  the  return  of  Byron  from  the  East,  in  1811, 
he  brought  with  him  what  he  called  ‘  a  great  many  stanzas 
‘  in  Spenser’s  measure  relative  to  the  countries  he  had 
‘  visited,’  and  ho  added,  speaking  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Dallas, 
‘  They  are  not  worth  troubling  you  with,  but  you  shall  have 
‘  them  all  with  you  if  you  like.’  Dallas  was  not  slow  to 

literature  beyond  his  own  narrow  set  of  acquaintances  is  to  be  found  at 
p.  200,  vol.  i.  In  the  only  article  he  ever  wrote,  which  was  on  Ford’s 
dramatic  works,  he  had  spoken  of  Charles  Lamb  as  a  ‘  poor  maniac,’ 
who  it  seems  once  published  some  debiiled  scenes  of  the  ‘  Broken 
Heart.’  He  certainly  was  not  aware  of  the  horrible  application  of 
these  brutal  words  to  Lamb,  and  it  stung  him  acutely  when  he  learned 
it.  But  his  defence  was  that  ‘  all  I  ever  knew  or  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Lamb 
was  merely  his  name,’  and  that  he  had  entirely  misconceived  who  and 
what  Lamb  was. 
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discover  the  beauties  of  the  two  first  cantos  of  ‘Childe 
‘  Harold/  but  it  was  some  time  before  Lord  Byron’s  obsti¬ 
nate  repugnance  to  publication  could  be  overcome.  In  the 
end  he  gave  the  manuscript  to  Dallas,  on  condition  that  he 
should  make  arrangements  with  a  publisher.  Longman 
had  declined  to  publish  ‘  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Be- 
‘  viewers,’  and  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  applied  to.  Miller, 
to  whom  the  poem  was  first  offered,  refused  it.  Then,  in  a 
fortunate  hour  for  the  house  in  Fleet  Street,  Dallas  turned 
to  Murray,  who  had  previously  published  for  himself.  In¬ 
deed,  Murray  had  already  expressed  to  him  ‘  his  wish  to 
‘  obtain  some  work  of  his  lordship’s.’  So  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’ 
Avas  placed  in  his  hands,  and,  after  a  brief  consultation  with 
Gifford,  accepted.  But  such  was  the  doubt  felt  of  its 
success,  that  an  edition  of  only  500  copies  was  printed,  to 
be  followed  speedily  by  as  many  thousands,  and  Murray  Avas 
thought  a  bold  man  Avhen  he  gave  Dallas  600h  for  the 
copyright. 

‘  Mr.  Murray  had  long  desired  to  make  Lord  Byron’s  acquaintance, 
and  noAV  that  Mr.  Dallas  had  arranged  Avith  him  for  the  publication 
of  the  first  tAvo  cantos  of  “  Childe  Harold  ”  he  had  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  Byron  at  his  place  of  business.  The  first  time  that  he  saw 
him  Avas  Avhen  he  called  one  day  Avith  Mr.  Ilobhouse  in  Fleet  Street. 
He  afterwards  looked  in  from  time  to  time,  Avhile  the  sheets  were 
passing  throtigh  the  press,  fresh  from  the  fencing  rooms  of  Angelo  and 
Jackson,  and  used  to  amu.se  himself  by  renewing  his  practice  of 
“  Carte  et  Tierce  ”  Avith  his  Avalking-cane  directed  against  the  book 
shelves,  while  ^Murray  Avas  reading  passages  from  the  poem  Avith 
occasional  ejaculations  of  admiration,  on  Avhich  Byron  would  say, 
“You  think  that  .a  good  idea,  do  you,  IMurray  ?  ”  Then  he  would 
fence  and  lunge  Avith  his  Avalking-stick  at  some  special  book  Avhich  he 
had  picked  out  on  the  shelves  before  him.  As  Murray  afterwards 
said,  “  I  Avas  often  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  !  ”  ’  (Vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

The  acquaintauce  once  made  soon  ripened  into  intimacy. 
Byron  found  in  Murray  exactly  the  publisher  and  the  corre¬ 
spondent  that  suited  him.  He  Avas  young,  he  was  droll,  he 
Avas  convivial,  and  entirely  free  from  the  stiffness  or  pedantry 
of  trade  ;  above  all,  he  had  the  tact  to  humour  the  fantastic 
Avhims  and  caprices  of  the  poet,  and  to  devote  himself  very 
heartily  to  his  service.  Their  correspondence  began  as  early 
as  in  September  1811,  Avhen  Murray  discreetly  begs  his 
author  to  modify  some  galling  expressions  in  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’ 
concerning  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  some  religious  senti¬ 
ments  Avhich  might  drive  aAvay  orthodox  customers  ;  and  it 
was  carried  on  Avithout  interruption  till  the  poet’s  death. 
Byron’s  letters  to  Murray  are  Avell  knoAvn,  as  they  are 
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published  in  Moore’s  life,  and  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
that  work — indeed,  Murray  used  to  say  that  he  might  fairly 
claim  one  half  of  it  for  his  property  in  these  letters, 
which  were  of  course  carefully  preserved.  But  it  is 
extremely  remarkable  that  Bjron  took  as  much  care  of  the 
letters  of  Murray  as  Murray  did  of  those  of  Byron  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  desultory  habits  and  his  changes  of  abode,  the 
whole  series  of  letters  from  Murray,  even  from  this  early 
period,  has  been  found  amongst  the  papers  which  jjassed  to 
his  executor.  Sir  John  Cam  Ilobhouse,  carefully  tied  up  and 
docketed  by  Byron  himself.  Tliey  naturally  form  a  very  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  volumes  now  before  us. 

The  transaction  with  reference  to  the  Byron  Memoirs  has 
been  more  than  once  described,  and  is  here  related  with 
authentic  particulars.  Byron  gave  the  Memoirs  in  1819  to 
Moore  at  Venice  to  be  published  after  his  death,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  followed  in  December  1820.  Moore  was  authorised 
to  dispose  of  the  reversion  of  the  work,  and  Murray  accord- 
ingly  purchased  the  right  of  publication  for  2,000  guineas, 
which  was  paid  by  him.  The  MS.  thus  became  the  absolute 
property  of  Murray ;  but  upon  the  death  of  Byron  it  was 
submitted  to  Lord  John  Kussell,  Gifford,  Washington 
Irving,  and  Luttrell,  who  agreed  that  the  publication  was 
not  to  be  desired,  and,  notwithstanding  the  right  and  interest 
Murray  had  acquired,  he  generously  consented  to  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  if  such  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Byron’s  friends. 
The  cremation  took  place  in  Albemarle  Street  on  May  17, 
1824,  one  month  after  Byron’s  death.  The  sum  originally 
advanced  by  Murray  for  the  purchase  of  the  manuscript  was 
immediately  repaid  with  intei'est  by  Moore,  who  had 
borrowed  the  money  from  Messrs.  Longman  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  only  conspicuous  blunder  recorded  in  Mr.  Murray’s 
career  was  the  attempt  to  found  at  his  own  expense  a  great 
daily  newspaper  to  be  the  rival  of  ‘  The  Times,’  and  into  this 
adventure  he  was  beguiled  by  that  ingenuous  youth  Mr. 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  not  yet  of  age.  Among  the  miracles  per¬ 
formed  by  the  future  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  none  is  more 
singular  than  the  fact  that  he  induced  a  shrewd  publisher, 
twice  as  old  as  himself,  to  plunge  into  such  a  speculation. 
The  intimacy  between  the  Disraeli  family  and  the  Murrays 
was  of  old  standing.  A  note  exists  of  December  22,  1804, 
which  establishes  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  future  states¬ 
man,  and  Murray  used  to  relate  that  he  was  present  at  the 
Jewish  ceremonies  on  that  occasion.  He  had  therefore 
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known  him  from  his  infancy.  Tlia  proposal  was  that  Murray 
should  find  half  the  capital,  and  a  Mr.  Powles  and  Disraeli 
the  other  half.  But  the  times  were  evil.  It  was  the 
moment  of  the  crash  of  1825 ;  Mr.  Powles  disappeared, 
Disraeli  had  no  money  of  his  own,  and  the  whole  loss  fell  on 
Murray.  Meanwhile  tbe  young  projector  had  rushed  off  to 
Scotland  to  obtain  the  support  of  Scott  and  Lockhart,  which 
he  failed  to  do.  No  editor  of  the  journal  was  to  be 
found  ;  the  ‘  Eeprcsentative  ’  languished  for  half  a  year  at  an 
expense  of  26,000^.,  but,  strangely  enough,  Benjamin  let  the 
matter  drop  at  once,  and  contributed  nothing  to  it  either  by 
his  capital  or  by  his  wits.  It  was  a  striking  instance  of  mis¬ 
placed  confidence,  and  what  Byron  called  ‘  entusamussy  ’  in 
a  man  not  easily  taken  in  by  others.  But  Murray  was  not 
vindictive,  and  was  of  an  easy  temper;  the  dispute  was 
eventually  made  up,  and  he  consented  in  1832  to  publish  for 
Disraeli  the  ‘  Psychological  Romance,’  known  by  the  name 
of  ‘  Contariui  Fleming,’  and  a  political  work  called  ‘  Gallo- 
‘  mania,’  which  seems  to  be  now  forgotten. 

The  second  volume  of  this  correspondence  contains  an 
ample  record  of  Mr.  Murray’s  intimate  relations  Avith  many 
of  the  leading  authors  of  the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
No  book  has  done  more  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  our  own 
craft,  or  to  disclose  the  transactions  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  history  of  literature,  which  have  ordinarily  been  kept 
private.  It  is  a  mine  of  anecdote,  interesting  from  the 
eminent  character  of  the  writers,  and  from  the  extx’eraely 
capricious  results  of  literary  speculation.  Habent  sua  fata 
lihelli,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  uncertainty  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  publication.  But  through  these 
perilous  seas  and  straits  John  Murray  steered  his  course 
with  judgment  and  success,  lie  lived  and  died  without  an 
enemy,  standing  high  in  reputation  throughout  the  world 
as  a  publisher  who  was  worthily  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  periods  of  English  literature. 
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3.  Soldiers  Three;  The  Story  of  the  Gadshys ;  In  Black  and 
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4.  The  Light  that  Failed.  London:  1891. 

present  is  an  a^e  of  literary  commonplace,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  nothing  is  more  desired  or  appreciated 
than  a  touch  of  independence  or  originality.  Any  writer 
who  strikes  upon  a  fresh  vein  of  thought  or  treatment 
secures  an  eager  welcome  and  achieves  an  immediate,  often 
an  exaggerated,  reputation.  Of  novelists  this  is  especially 
true,  for  fiction  is  the  only  intellectual  food  of  thousands. 
The  only  necessary  condition  is  that  the  thought  or  the 
treatment  should  he  readily  understood  by  the  people. 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kijding  offers  this  precious  gift  of  novelty, 
and  he  presents  it  in  a  popular  form,  which  is  exactly 
adapted  to  a  marked  fluctuation  in  literary  fashion. 

To  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease  must  now 
be  added  the  mob  of  ladies.  Women,  who  in  the  last 
century  would  have  left  behind  them  a  chest  full  of  letters, 
now  consume  their  literary  energies  in  the  production  of  a 
shelf  full  of  novels.  But  there  are  a  thousand  volumes  to 
one  book,  a  thousand  echoes  to  one  voice.  Of  the  crowd  of 
novels  which  annually  issue  from  the  press  scarcely  one  in 
a  hundi'ed  carries  the  reader  out  of  the  beaten  track. 
Mr.  Kipling’s  stories  are  books,  and  not  merely  volumes. 
When  he  speaks  his  words  find  utterance  in  a  voice  and  not 
an  echo.  He  snatches  his  readers  out  of  themselves  and 
whirls  them  into  a  world  which  is  new  yet  manifestly  real. 
Fresh,  strong,  rapid  and  vividly  picturesque,  his  work 
appeals  with  forcible  directness  to  a  weary  novel-reading 
public,  whose  vacant  hours  have  long  been  placarded  with 
the  notice,  ‘  All  rubbish  may  be  shot  here.’  But  the 
question  remains  whether  his  work  is  good  in  itself  or  only 
appears  to  be  so  by  comparison  with  mediocrities  ;  whether, 
in  other  words,  its  excellence  is  absolute  or  merely  relative. 

A  popular  novelist  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  Many 
people  can  write  a  novel,  and  most  people  have  done  so. 
Consequently  the  composition  of  a  novel  is  often  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  a  trip  to  the  seaside ;  and  it  is  a 
mental  ‘  outing  ’  which,  to  the  reader,  gives  a  change  of 
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scene  and  can  do  no  haian,  and  which  affords  its  author  an 
opportunity  of  ventilating  his  opinions  or  caricaturing  his 
friends.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advent  of  a  popular 
novelist  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  national  concern. 
The  novel  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  mental, 
moral,  and  soci.al  education,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  so  great  an  instrument  for  good  or  evil  should  be 
administered  by  self-respecting  hands.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  aim  of  a  novel  is  amusement,  that  it  cannot  be  judged 
by  strict  or  high  standards  of  art,  that  the  public  does  not 
require  them,  and  that  they  are  not  adopted  by  authors. 
Suddenly  emerging  from  obscurity  to  empire,  novelists  enjoy 
the  license  of  Bohemia.  Independent  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  unshackled  by  the  metrical  rules  of  poetry,  unre¬ 
strained  by  the  dramatic  unities,  they  constitute  the  Alsatia 
of  literature.  They  gained  their  freedom  because  they  were 
at  first  regarded  as  outside  the  pale  of  art.  Now,  although 
the  censorship  of  society  has  to  a  large  extent  passed  into 
their  hands,  it  is  too  late  to  legislate.  But  if  society  persists 
in  treating  novels  as  a  species  of  literary  dustbin,  it  ought 
to  take  care,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  health,  that  the  recep¬ 
tacles  are  cleaned  out  at  regular  intervals.  There  may  be 
death  in  a  dustbin  as  well  as  in  a  drink  shop. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  dictum  is  sturdy  common  sense — that  men 
do  not  become  highwaymen  because  Macheath  is  acquitted 
on  the  stage.  No  one  takes  to  the  road  for  such  a  cause 
unless  he  is  more  than  halfway  in  that  dii’ection  already. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weekly  budgets  of  vice 
and  crime,  coarsely  written,  coarsely  printed,  and  coarsely 
illustrated,  which  constitute  almost  the  only  weekly  reading 
of  ‘  our  masters,’  rather  degrade  than  elevate  their  view 
of  life.  Nor  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  literature  which 
circulates  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  so-called  upper  classes 
one  whit  more  elevating  in  tone  and  feeling  than  that  which 
is  devoured  in  public-houses  of  the  East  End.  Mr.  Kipling’s 
responsibility  is  proportioned  to  his  power,  and  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that,  so  far,  he  has  shown  too  little  respect  for  himself 
or  for  his  readers.  Stories  which  adopt  a  uniformly  low 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  or  which  treat  adultery  as  the  measles 
of  married  life,  are  not  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of 
society.  Nor  does  it  answer  the  ends  of  morality  to  mete 
out  poetical  justice  in  the  last  chapter  or  the  concluding 
sentence.  Only  women  can  plead  the  excuse  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  their  sex  to  reserve  what  is  most  important  for 
the  postscript, 
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The  public  prefer  to  be  flattered,  rather  than  surprised, 
into  admiration.  Novels  are  naturally  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  fluctuations  of  public  caprice.  But  every  revolution  in 
the  fashion  of  fiction  rej^resents  some  wider  mental  or  social 
change.  As  the  romantic  passion  of  youth  rose  high,  the 
novel  outgrew  its  childish  love  of  incident.  It  passed  from 
ideal  extravagances  to  realities  of  life,  while  it  accumulated 
the  experiences  of  active  manhood.  In  the  meditative  spirit 
of  age  it  exercised  its  energies  on  psychological  analysis. 
Now,  as  some  critics  assert,  in  its  dotage,  it  reverts  to  the 
taste  of  its  youth,  and  is  spellbound  by  tales  of  impossible 
adventure,  or  enthralled  by  the  dramatic  rei)resentation  of 
exciting  incidents.  Richardson  and  Fielding,  the  Jemmy- 
Jessamy  school  of  sentimentalists,  Mi’s.  Eadcliffe,  Scott, 
Mrs.  Gore,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  and 
the  contemporary  masters  of  fantastic  improbabilities  re¬ 
present  vicissitudes  in  mental  or  social  history.  Mr.  Kipling’s 
work  is  as  different  from  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  as 
the  peach-coloured  coat  of  Goldsmith  is  different  from  the 
conventional  evening  dress  of  to-day.  What  fluctuation  of 
fashion  is  represented  in  his  writings? 

A  centui’y  and  a  half  ago  England  trembled  and  wept  over 
a  picture  painted  with  the  prolix  minuteness  of  the  ago.  The 
success  of  ‘  Clarissa  Harlowe  ’  was  the  first  sign  of  the  long 
deferred  reaction  against  a  coarsegrained  matter-of-fact 
realism.  A  generation  passed,  and  the  hotprossed,  highly 
scented  ‘  Rosa  Matilda  ’  novel,  with  its  Grandisonian  heroes, 
and  for  heroines  its  barber’s  dummies  of  impossible  sweet¬ 
ness,  was  in  everyone’s  hands.  Its  popularity  was  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  sentimentalism  of  Rousseau.  Again  a  few 
years,  and  to  the  cambric  pocket-handkerchief  succeeded 
the  dagger.  Rose-water  sentiment  was  exchanged  for 
blood-curdling  horror.  The  wave  of  feeling  which  found 
kindred  expression  in  the  wild  improbabilities  of  the  German 
novelists  was  passing  over  the  country.  Once  more  the 
mysterious  bandit  shared  the  fate  of  Edwin  and  Angelina, 
and  disappeared  from  a  world  in  which  novelists  strove  to  re¬ 
store  the  glories  of  the  past.  It  was  the  Gothic  revival,  and 
the  recoil  from  the  French  Revolution.  The  Apennines 
were  deserted  for  the  Highlands ;  the  feudal  fortress  rose  on 
the  ruins  of  the  turreted  Udolfo.  Another  powerful  influence 
created  a  fresh  demand  for  a  special  class  of  fiction.  Almack’s 
and  high  life  and  fashionable  drawing  rooms  presented 
absorbing  objects  of  interest  to  British  matrons,  and  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  ‘  silver-fork  ’  school  became  the  hornbooks 
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of  provincial  lending  libraries.  It  is  the  growth  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  aristocracy  of  wealth,  the  infancy  of  snobbery,  the 
rise  of  the  moneyed  middle  classes.  On  the  one  side,  not  a 
bone  of  our  ancestors  rested  undisturbed  in  its  gi’ave ;  on 
the  other,  no  mystery  of  the  fashionable  world  remained  a 
secret  in  the  pantry. 

‘  Oh,  RadclifTe  !  Ihou  wert  once  the  charmer 
Of  maids  who  siite  reading  all  night; 

Thy  heroes  were  warriors  in  armour, 

Thy  heroines  damsels  in  white ; 

But  past  are  such  terrible  touches ; 

Our  lips  in  derision  we  curl, 

Unless  we  are  told  how  a  Duchess 
Conversed  with  her  cousin  the  Earl.’ 

During  the  past  fifty  years  the  novel,  with  rapidly  increasing 
susceptibility  to  the  slightest  change  of  atmosphere,  has  re¬ 
presented  every  fluctuation  of  social  interest.  In  broad 
general  outline  it  has  obeyed  the  same  laws  which  may  be 
traced  in  literary  mental  history.  It  passed,  like  philosophy, 
from  idealism  to  realism  ;  it  appealed  to  experience  ;  it  fell 
under  the  domination  of  science.  No  longer  content  to  per¬ 
sonify  vice  and  virtue  in  ideal  forms,  it  endeavoured  to 
interpret  the  real  characters  of  everyday  life.  It  ceased  to 
chronicle  only  the  external  results  of  internal  struggles,  and 
sought,  instead,  to  detect  the  intricate  composition  of  the 
unseen  forces  that  were  arrayed  in  conflict.  Novelists 
noted,  analysed,  and  arranged  the  mental  and  moral  disposi¬ 
tions  of  nationalities,  classes,  pi-ofessions,  and  individuals. 
Stories  vanished ;  character  grew  to  be  all  in  all.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Scuderi’s  ‘  carte  du  pays  de  Tendre  ’  became  the 
experimental  science  of  the  realistic  novelist. 

In  the  last  four  or  five  years  a  new  class  of  fictitious 
literature  has  arisen,  which  is  a  symptom  of  the  recoil 
against  the  excessive  use  of  the  analytical  methods  of  science, 
and  an  indication  of  the  reaction  against  the  exclusive  rule 
of  a  hard  prosaic  realism.  The  three-volume  novel  is  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  State  ;  but,  like  many  of  its  kind,  it 
is  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  its  popularity  has  been  un¬ 
dermined  by  the  short  story.  It  is  these  revolutions  in 
fashion  of  which  Mr.  Kipling  has  taken  advantage.  A 
change  was  needed  in  matter  and  also  in  manner.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  provided  both,  and  in  doing  so  has  satisfied  the 
great  want  of  the  novel-reading  public. 

The  world  has  lost  its  taste  for  elaborate  studies  of  character, 
in  which  strict  methods  of  psycholog  ical  analysis  were  applied 
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with  the  rigour  of  science  to  the  exclusion  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  starvation  of  incident.  If  character  were  less 
conventionally  monotonous,  or  if  life  were  less  flatly  un- 
picturesque,  the  subject  might  yet  have  triumphed  over  its 
treatment,  and  the  matter  have  pardoned  the  method.  Self- 
consciousness  may  prefer  the  looking-glass  to  a  picture  ;  but 
it  has  its  limits,  which  are  passed  when  once  self-satisfaction 
is  wounded  in  its  one  vulnerable  point.  A  generation  of  Nar¬ 
cissuses  might  contemplate  their  own  images  in  the  pool 
with  so  self-complacent  an  admiration,  that  they  ‘  die  of  their 
‘  own  sweet  loveliness.’  But  the  mirror  which  novelists  hold 
up  to  view  at  the  end  of  this  present  century  gives  back  a 
soured,  cynical,  anxious,  discontented  face,  from  which  the 
enthusiasm,  faitb,  and  hope  of  youth  seem  to  have  entirely 
fled.  The  features  are  no  longer  pleasing  to  contemplate. 
The  world  wishes  to  look  elsewhere ;  it  breaks  the  mirror 
and  turns  to  the  picture.  Many  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  contem¬ 
poraries  have  discovered  these  facts,  and  have  endeavoured 
in  various  forms  to  provide  the  remedy.  The  fantastic  im¬ 
probabilities  of  idealism  for  a  time  succeeded.  But  a  diet 
of  tipsy-cake  will  not  long  satisfy  a  roast-beef  stomach. 
Ideal  extravagances  acted  like  narcotics,  and  soon  ceased  to 
have  effect.  The  woi’ld  still  hankered  for  realities.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  succeeded  in  striking  the  happy  mean.  He  is 
a  born  story-teller.  But  he  draws  his  tales  from  the  life.  He 
offers  us  fresh  faces,  which  yet  are  real  human  flesh  and  blood, 
and  he  gives  us  incidents  that  are  facts  to  be  encountered  in 
London  streets  as  well  as  in  the  dominions  of  Prester  John. 

Mr.  Kipling,  then,  tells  stories  of  real  incidents  which 
may,  and  do,  occur  in  ordinary  life.  A  change  was  needed 
in  manner  as  well  as  in  matter,  and  again  Mr.  Kipling  has 
met  the  popular  taste.  Exti'eme  scientific  realism  produced 
highly  finished,  photographic  pictures,  carefully  observed, 
and  faithfully  represented.  Poetry,  imagination,  passion 
were  eliminated.  Hai'd,  angular,  unmistakeable  portraits  of 
uncomely  men  and  women  looked  out  from  featureless  land¬ 
scapes  painted  with  pre-Eaphaelite  minuteness  of  detail. 
Nothing  was  omitted  from  the  picture  :  if  there  was  a  pur¬ 
poseless  pin-point  of  iron-mould  on  the  lady’s  cuff,  it  must 
he  rendered ;  if  one  twig  of  a  tree  was  snapped  by  the  wind, 
it  must  be  described  with  the  same  detail  as  a  surgical 
operation.  In  another  direction  art  had  become  so  senti¬ 
mentalised,  or  so  crippled  by  fashion,  that  it  had  lost  its 
hold  on  truth.  A  general  softness  of  outline  produced  an 
indistinctness  which  served  to  hide  the  badness  of  the 
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drawing ;  the  lines  were  so  swathed,  that  the  sense  of 
form  was  lost,  and  the  whole  was  so  highly  varnished 
that  the  features  were  invisible.  Pedantry  hampered  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  susceptibilities  disguised  reality ;  convention¬ 
alities  intercepted  directness.  The  world  looked  for  men, 
and  found  the  dress  of  the  day ;  it  sought  for  women, 
and  beheld  their  rights.  Artists  communicated  something 
of  their  own  toil,  or  their  own  hesitation,  to  the  reader. 
Where  the  pictures  were  produced  by  an  infinitude  of  small 
strokes,  to  appreciate  the  effect  more  time  and  study  were 
required  than  men  are  disposed  to  bestow  on  works  of  fiction 
written  for  their  amusement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
novelist  was  himself  infirm  or  timid  of  purpose,  or  if  he 
lacked  the  necessary  training,  his  drawing  was  fiabby,  his 
lines  blurred,  his  foreground  featureless,  and  the  whole  work 
suffused  with  a  haze  of  gentle  indistinctness.  Against  these 
methods  of  treatment  idealists  protested  by  painting  crea¬ 
tion  in  a  blaze  of  colours,  which  never  were  seen  on  land  or 
sea.  The  effects  might  be,  and  often  are,  attractive,  but  they 
Avere  plainly  impossible.  The  novelty  soon  wore  off.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  again  hit  the  fortunate  mean.  He  adopts  a 
method  of  pictorial  treatment,  of  which  daring  directness, 
sharpness  of  outline,  and  naked  reality,  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics,  and  which  only  errs  in  the  opposite  direction  to  a 
prudish  delicacy.  His  bold  dashing  sketches  of  real  nature, 
with  their  masses  of  colour  concentrated  on  exactly  the  right 
spot,  enable  him  to  make  objects  picturesque  which  more 
finished  Avork  Avould  reveal  in  their  true  ungainliness  and 
squalor.  If  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  art,  it  is 
successfully  concealed.  The  apparent  ease  with  which  the 
effects  are  produced  reacts  upon  the  reader.  And  with  the  eye 
of  the  born  artist  he  also  possesses  his  reticence.  Concentrat¬ 
ing  himself  upon  the  one  point  Avhich  he  Avishes  to  bring  out, 
he  suffers  nothing  to  distract  his  attention  from  it.  His 
scenes  are  painted  in  the  minimum  of  space,  and  with 
the  maximum  of  vividness.  The  picture  is  given  as  it  were  in 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  he  who  travels  by  express  train 
may  read  it  at  a  glance.  The  gift  of  telling  a  short  story, 
which  is  complete  in  itself  and  does  not  appear  to  be  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  larger  whole,  is  a  rare  one,  and  Mr.  Kipling 
possesses  it  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  perfection. 

Mr.  Kipling,  therefore,  is  fortunate  both  in  his  matter  and 
in  his  manner :  in  his  matter  because  it  is  new,  yet  real, 
and  deals  Avith  incident  in  a  narrative  form  ;  in  his  manner 
because  it  is  rapid,  direct,  concentrated,  and  fitted  for  an  age 
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in  whicli  all  who  wish  to  read  wish  also  to  run.  In  both 
respects  he  has  exactly  hit  a  real  literary  want.  He  is  con¬ 
tent  to  tell  a  story  without  reference  to  ethical  purpose,  and 
without  pausing  to  indicate  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
which  exist  between  the  characters  and  conduct  of  his  actors. 
It  would,  however,  be  grossly  unjust  to  attribute  all  his 
success  to  a  happy  chance,  or  even  to  the  keen-sighted 
intuition  which  detected  the  drift  of  fashion  and  discovered 
the  exact  shape  in  which  public  caprice  could  be  best 
satisfied.  Mr.  Kipling  has  gifts  which  would  have  obtained 
him  a  fair  share  of  success,  even  had  he  elected,  both  in  his 
matter  and  his  manner,  to  swim  against  the  stream.  But  all 
his  talents  would  not  have  secured  him  so  rapid  and  immediate 
a  success,  if  the  relations  between  author  and  audience 
were  not  those  of  supply  and  demand.  At  present  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Kipling’s  work  has 
been  extravagant.  His  merits  still  lie  rather  in  the  promise 
than  in  the  performance.  His  work  has  been  praised  to 
excess,  partly  because  his  talents  are  indisputably  great, 
partly,  and  mainly,  because  he  has  caught  the  tide  at  a  turn. 

Over  Mr.  Kipling  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  Canning’s 
exclamation  over  an  embryo  orator,  ‘  I  wish  to  Heaven  that 
‘  3'oung  man  would  risk  himself.’  Audacity  is  one  of  his 
characteristics.  In  choice  of  subjects  and  in  manner  of 
treatment  he  adopts  the  ‘  hit  or  miss  ’  style.  Few  authors 
who  have  been  so  short  a  time  before  the  public  have  ever 
produced  such  abundant  material  for  a  critic.  It  is  a  good 
sign.  Careless  cleverness — not  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  ever 
careless — is  better  than  careful  dullness,  and  extravagance  is 
generally  more  hopeful  than  commonplace.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
published  some  seventy  stories,  a  novel,  and  a  volume  of 
verse.  With  the  latter  we  are  not  concerned.  Mr.  Kipling’s 
verses  are  the  parerga  of  a  man  whose  serious  business  of  life 
is  prose  fiction.  Each  crisply,  tersely  told  story  illustrates,  with 
more  or  less  force,  Mr.  Kipling’s  gift  of  dramatic  representa¬ 
tion.  However  trivial  or  slight  the  incident,  it  is  almost  always 
effectively  rendered.  What  the  reader  is  intended  to  see,  he 
cannot  help  seeing  with  vivid  clearness.  Sharp  and  distinct, 
the  figures  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Nothing  is  allowed  to 
distract  attention,  or  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  impression. 
Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Kipling  would  have 
been  wiser,  if  he  had  put  two-thirds  of  the  stoiues  into  the  fire, 
or  had  left  the  larger  number  undisturbed  in  the  comparative 
oblivion  of  the  Indian  journals  in  which  they  originally 
appeared.  No  doubt  the  temptation  to  seize  a  favourable 
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turn  in  the  market,  or  to  make  the  fat  years  pay  for  the 
lean,  is  a  strong  one ;  but  Mr.  Kipling  should  have  called  to 
mind  his  own  philosoph}',  and  remembered  that  ‘  notoriety  is 
‘  windy  diet  for  a  young  colt,’  and  that  to  ‘  fall  under  the 
‘  damnation  of  the  check-book  ’  is  ‘  worse  than  death.’ 

Short  stories  appear  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  when  they  are  published  one  by  one  at  considerable 
intervals.  A  collection  of  them  cannot  be  brought  out  under 
the  same  conditions.  They  will  not  be  read  singly.  No 
interval  will  elapse  between  the  perusal  of  each.  The  test 
to  which  they  must  be  subjected  in  a  collected  form  is  a 
severe  one,  and  only  the  best  pass  through  the  ordeal 
successfully.  If  a  dozen  of  these  tales  are  read  continuously, 
the  reader  is  exasperated  by  the  jerkiness  of  the  style, 
wearied  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  tricks,  disgusted  with 
the  frivolous,  sordid,  vicious  meanness  of  the  life  that  they 
depict.  One  out  of  the  number  may,  perhaps,  impress  itself 
on  the  memory  as  excellent ;  but  the  remaining  eleven 
resemble  a  street  of  smart  suburban  tenements,  all  built  on 
the  same  plan,  all  exactly  the  same  size,  and  nearly  all,  it 
may  be  added,  defectively  drained.  If  Mr.  Kipling  lives  to 
achieve  the  reputation  which  we  believe  to  be  within  his 
grasp,  he  will  regret,  for  instance,  that  he  has  not  consigned 
to  the  flames  the  series  contained  in  ‘  Under  the  Deodars,’ 
with  the  exception  of  ‘  Only  a  Subaltern  ;  ’  the  whole  of 
‘  Black  and  White,’  which  for  English  readers  is  devoid  of 
interest ;  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  ‘  Plain  Tales  from  the 
‘  Hills.’  We  even  hope  that,  as  he  rereads  ‘  The  Gadsbys  ’ 
in  the  light  of  a  matured  judgement,  he  may  himself  writhe 
with  the  same  intolerable  nausea  which  its  heavily  loaded 
pathos  has  inflicted  upon  others.  Similarly  we  trust  that 
‘The  Phantom  Rickshaw,’  with  its  abrupt  intrusion  into 
everyday  life  of  a  crudely  material  supernaturalism,  and  its 
rude  collision  between  the  invisible  and  the  sensible,  may  in 
the  future  move  him  to  laughter  instead  of  tremor. 

Mr.  Kipling’s  stories  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
tales  of  Indian  society,  tales  of  the  barrack  room,  and  tales 
of  child  life.  In  our  opinion  the  literary  merits  of  these 
three  classes  are  very  different,  though  all  three  possess  the 
distinctive  charm  of  direct,  vivid,  and  lively  narrative.  The 
first  class  comprises  a  collection  of  ‘  queer  stories,’  of  the 
same  order  of  merit  as  those  which  appear  in  the  pages  of 
a  ‘  society  weekly.’  They  are  uniformly  trivial,  vulgar,  and 
smart,  though  not  a  few  are  decidedly  clever.  The  second 
class  comprises  a  series  of  studies  of  the  British  private  in 
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peace  and  war,  wliicli,  in  their  peculiar  style,  are  masterly 
productions.  For  a  parallel  to  them  we  must  look  to  the 
cunning  hand  which  drew  the  portraits  of  the  two  Wellers, 
Dick  Swivellei’,  and  all  the  knotty,  eccentric  portraits  of  the 
many-caped  figures  who  haunt  the  yards,  bars,  and  parlours 
of  English  inns.  Dickens  was  the  Columbus  of  Cockney- 
land  ;  Mr.  Kipling  is  the  Columbus  of  the  barrack  room. 
The  third  class  contains  a  number  of  slight  sketches  of  child 
life,  which  ai’e  certain  to  gain  a  cheaply  earned  popularity  for 
the  author,  but  which  arc,  with  one  exception,  artistically  of 
little  value. 

The  world  is  the  novelist’s  oyster.  He  has  but  to  open  it 
with  his  pen.  In  his  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  society,  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling  has  either  had  bad  luck,  or  is  afflicted  with  a  morbid 
taste.  The  oysters  are  unpleasantly  tainted.  If  the  story  is 
worth  the  telling,  if  its  subject  is  some  deed  of  simple  heroism, 
some  touch  of  tender  feeling  in  an  otherwise  degraded  nature, 
or  some  incident  of  a  stirring  kind,  Mr.  Kipling  can  tell  it 
inimitably  well ;  but  if  it  is  some  episode  of  social  life  which 
had  better  perhaps  not  be  told,  or  which,  if  told  at  all,  should 
be  handled  with  delicacy,  Mr.  Kipling  conspicuously  fails. 
The  professional  instincts  of  the  paragraphist  of  a  society 
newspaper  seem  to  overpower  the  natural  instincts  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  good  breeding.  Life  in  the  hill  stations  of  India 
viay  be  vicious,  frivolous,  and  mean,  and  so  far  the  author 
may  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  that  all  which  must  of 
necessity  be  studied  is  fit  for  spectacular  presentment.  It 
would  still  remain  a  question  whether  a  showman  is  entitled 
to  avail  himself  of  the  cloak  of  the  physician.  But  apart 
from  the  faults  that  may  justly  be  attributed  to  the  subject 
rather  than  to  the  author,  Mr.  Kipling’s  work  is  pervaded 
with  gratuitous  touches  of  vulgarity  and  coarseness,  which 
may  possibly  lead  to  the  ruin  of  his  reputation.  He  seems 
to  regard  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  ‘  Truth  ’  or  ‘  The 
‘  World.*  He  cannot  help  treating  society  as  the  material 
for  ‘  copy,’  and  its  scandals  as  the  ingredients  from  which 
spicy  dishes  may  be  cooked  with  the  aid  of  hints,  insinua¬ 
tions,  and  exaggerations.  Eunning  the  eye  in  the  most 
cursory  manner  through  the  bulk  of  the  stories,  the  reader 
is  struck  by  the  influence  of  modern  journalistic  methods. 
They  only  require  the  sensational  headings  which  appear  to 
be  so  irresistibly  attractive  to  a  certain  class  of  readers — 
‘  Eevelations  in  a  Military  Mess,’  or  ‘A  Colonel’s  Wife  in 
*  Difficulties,’  or  ‘  Suicide  of  a  Subaltern — cherchez  la  Femme.’ 
Unless  Mr.  Kipling  emancipates  himself  from  the  thraldom 
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of  the  society  press,  acquires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  character  than  is  supplied  by  ‘  Truth  ’  or  ‘  The 
‘  World,’  and  ceases  to  regard  life  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  social  paragraphist,  the  excellent  work  of  which  we 
believe  him  capable  will  never  be  accomplished. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  stories,  in  which  a  string 
of  silly,  worthless,  weak,  or  wicked  creatures,  without  any 
redeeming  features  in  their  lives  or  characters,  do  duty  for 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen.  Conventional  sirens  and  con¬ 
ventional  swine  play  their  accustomed  parts.  But  these 
social  dramas  have  little  appearance  of  first-hand  observation. 
Has  Mr.  Kipling  any  real  experience  of  society  of  this  kind, 
or  is  his  knowledge  of  it  only  derived  from  such  incidents  as 
find  their  way  into  newspapers  ?  The  stories  have  scarcely 
a  touch  of  that  individuality  which  belongs  to  pictures 
drawn  from  life.  They  are  put  together  with  considerable 
cleverness  to  satisfy  an  ill- regulated  taste  for  scandalous 
gossip.  For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  in  particular,  w'e  believe  them  to  be  libels,  and  internal 
evidence  inclines  us  to  think  that  our  author  writes  merely 
from  hearsay,  and  not  from  observed  facts.  Yet  even  in  the 
stories  in  wliich  the  human  figures  are  most  uninteresting  or 
contemptible,  and  in  which  the  touches  of  vulgarity  and 
coarseness  are  most  conspicuous,  the  incidents  are  handled 
with  peculiar  skill.  Mr.  Kipling  rarely  fails  in  perception 
of  the  telling  points  in  a  situation,  tact  in  selection  of  effec¬ 
tive  details,  liveliness  of  narrative,  and  a  considerable  in¬ 
fusion  of  humour.  But  there  are  stories  in  which  all  the 
strong  points  of  the  author  are  concentrated,  and  from  which 
his  peculiar  faults  are  excluded.  If  Mr.  Kipling  had  saved 
from  the  fiames  all  the  tales  in  which  his  admirable  Three 
Musketeers  appear,  ‘The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,’ 
‘  The  Story  of  Muhammad  Din,’  and  a  few  others,  he  would 
have  produced  one  book  instead  of  three  volumes ;  but  the 
book  would  have  been  one  of  which  he  might  be  legitimately 
proud,  and  which  would  contain  some  of  the  strongest  and 
freshest  work  that  has  appeared  for  several  years  in  English 
fiction. 

European  society  in  India  does  not  always  present 
a  pleasing  or  dignified  aspect,  and  Mr.  Kipling  applies  his 
caustic  pretty  freely  to  the  pedantry  of  official  life,  to  the 
vanities  and  vices  of  a  fashionable  cantonment,  and  to  the 
rough  and  ready  humour  of  the  British  soldier  abroad. 
But  he  reserves  the  finer  touches  of  his  pen  for  his  sketches 
of  Indian  life  and  native  character.  There  he  has  no  equal. 
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No  other  writer  has,  since  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  shown 
the  same  sympathy  and  regard  for  the  childlike  simplicity, 
the  patient  fidelity,  and  sensibility  of  the  Hindoo  ;  and  we 
esteem  these  lifelike  pictures  of  the  world  in  which  Mr. 
Kipling  spent  bis  early  life  to  be  the  best  part  of  his  work. 
Other  scenes  he  describes  by  invention  or  reflected  light ; 
but  these  native  incidents  are  reality. 

In  ‘  Soldiers  Three,’  ‘The  Three  Musketeers,’  ‘  The  Taking 
‘  of  Lungtungpen,’  ‘  The  Daughter  of  the  Eegiment,’  ‘  The 
‘  Madness  of  Private  Ortheris,’  and  ‘  The  Drums  of  the  Fore 
‘  and  Aft,’  Mr.  Kipling  shows  himself  possessed  to  a  marked 
degree  of  the  creative  gifts  of  intuitive  sympathy.  If  the 
dav  should  ever  come  when  he  throws  himself  into  English 
social  life  of  any  grade  with  the  same  power  which  he  has 
here  employed  on  Tommy  Atkins,  we  may  find  in  him  a 
novelist  whose  works  will  be  everywhei'e  recognised  as  works 
of  genius.  Hitherto  the  British  private,  if  painted  at  all, 
might  have  sat  for  his  portrait  to  the  British  nursemaid  as 
he  appears  to  her  sentimental  fancy  on  parade  or  in  the 
parks.  Mr.  Kipling  paints  the  real  man,  with  his  natural 
blackguardism  and  coarse  animalism,  softened  and  redeemed 
by  a  rough  chivalry,  by  unexpected  gleams  of  tenderness, 
and  by  a  strong  feeling  of  comradeship  towards  his  brothers 
in  arms.  Under  the  three  types  of  a  Londoner,  an  Irish¬ 
man,  and  a  Yorkshireman,  he  has  drawn  to  the  life  the 
‘  bloomin’,  eight-anna,  dog-stealin’.  Gawd-forsaken,  beer- 
‘  swillin’  Tommy,  with  a  number  instead  of  a  decent  name.’ 
The  mimicry  is  admii’able  with  which  he  has  caught  the 
brogue  of  Mulvaney,  the  Cockney  idiom  of  Ortheris,  the 
north-country  burr  of  Learoyd.  But  the  studies  go  far 
beyond  the  mere  mimicry  of  superficial  peculiarities.  They 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  representa¬ 
tion  carries  with  it  a  conviction  of  its  substantial  truth. 
The  sentiments  which  the  three  musketeers  express  are 
those  which  stir  the  heart  of  the  British  private :  he  thinks 
as  Mr.  Kipling  has  thought  for  him.  In  thought,  speech, 
and  feeling,  Jakin  and  Lew  are  real  representative  drummer- 
boys.  Nor  does  Mr.  Kipling,  in  spite  of  some  pardonable 
exaggerations,  often  make  the  mistake  into  which  George 
Eliot  sometimes  fell.  In  teaching  the  world  that  common 
life  and  homely  modes  of  existence  may  be  made  interesting, 
she  was  apt  to  turn  the  village  pothouse  into  a  Socratic 
symposium.  Mr.  Kipling’s  heroes  are  not  wise  beyond  their 
station ;  they  do  not  speak  like  sages,  or  squander  epigrams 
with  Eastern  prodigality.  Their  wit,  which  is  ready  and 
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abundant,  is  the  shrewd  mother-wit  of  men  who  have 
knocked  about  the  world,  and  lived  their  lives  in  the  give- 
and-take  of  a  barrack  room.  Yet  two  minute  exceptions 
may  possibly  be  taken  to  the  dramatic  truth  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  When  Ortheris  produces  his  giiigerade  for  the 
guard  on  the  night  of  a  sultry  June,  would  Mulvaney  have 
asked,  ‘  Where  did  ye  get  it,  ye  Machiavcl  ?  ’  And  again, 
in  the  same  excellent  story  of  ‘With  the  Main  Guard,’ 
Mulvaney  concludes  his  vivid  narrative  with  a  remark  to  the 
author  :  ‘  Egah  !  I’ve  blandandhered  thim  through  the  night 
‘  somehow,  but  can  thim  that  help  others  help  thimselves  ? 
‘  Answer  me  that,  Sorr !  ’  The  touch  raises  Private  Mul¬ 
vaney  to  heroic  proportions.  It  secures  for  him  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  he  deserves.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  author’s  alfectioii  for  his  creation — an  affection  which 
we  fully  share — has  carried  him  too  far,  and  that  the  touch 
is  misplaced.  We  adhere  to  the  belief  that  Mulvaney 
talked  for  the  pleasure  of  talking,  and  the  suggestion  of  an 
object,  unselfish  though  it  be,  destroys  the  charm  of  his 
natural  flow,  and  arouses  suspicions  where  all  should  be 
mutual  confidence. 

As  with  the  men,  so  with  their  lives,  and  especially  with 
their  lives  on  active  service.  Mr.  Kipling’s  war  pictures  are 
marvellously  picturesque,  vivid,  and  dramatic.  Here  again 
his  creative  gift  of  intuitive  sympathy  is  admirably  em¬ 
ployed.  His  battle  scenes  have  all  the  brutality,  movement, 
confusion,  and  ferocity  of  reality.  The  same  overpowering 
sense  of  literal  truth  is  produced,  which  is  created  by  the 
single  figures  of  Mulvaney  and  his  companions.  Where 
colour  is  needed,  he  is  not  afraid  to  use  it.  His  strong 
rapid  strokes  are  the  well-placed  effective  touches  of  a 
master  who  omits  every  redundant  detail.  He  exhibits 
with  most  graphic  power  the  confused  mass  of  men  who  are 
not  manoeuvring  with  civilised  foes  according  to  the  rules 
of  war,  but  are  fighting  for  their  lives  against  maddened 
savages,  whether  Afghans  or  Arabs ;  or  paints  with  un¬ 
rivalled  force  the  panic  of  a  raw  regiment  of  boys  attacked 
by  the  desperate  Ghazis.  Here  are  no  pictures  of  Tommy 
Atkins  as  he  is  coloured  above  the  official  notices  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  the  British  army  to  intending  recruits — 
standing  at  attention  with  polished  boots,  unspecked  uni¬ 
form,  pipeclayed  accoutrements,  and  a  general  air  of  well- 
fed  contentment.  The  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real  is  that  which  is  forcibly  described  in  ‘  The  Light  that 
‘  Failed.’  The  imaginary  is  the  chromo-lithographed  mili- 
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tary  liattei*!!  plate.  The  actual  is  a  ‘  flushed,  dishevelled, 
‘  bedevilled  scallawag,  with  his  helmet  at  the  back  of  his 
‘  head,  and  the  living  fear  of  death  in  his  eye,  and  the  blood 
‘  oozing  out  of  a  cut  over  his  aukle-boue.’  Passages  might 
be  selected  from  ‘  The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,’  or  from 
‘  With  the  Main  Guard,’  which  would  as  effectively  illustrate 
Mr.  Kipling’s  power  as  a  battle-painter.  But  we  prefer  to 
give  an  extract  from  ‘  The  Light  that  Failed.’  The  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  second  chapter,  in  which  an  episode  of  the 
Soudan  campaign  is  described,  to  the  rest  of  the  novel 
shows  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  at  pi’esent  only  master  of  one 
side  of  life  and  character.  No  one  can,  we  think,  fail  to 
recognise  the  singular  force  and  vigour  of  the  following 
description  of  a  desert  fight. 

‘  All  had  fought  in  this  manner  many  times  before,  and  there  was  no 
novelty  in  the  entertainment :  always  the  same  hot  and  stifling  forma¬ 
tion,  the  smell  of  dust  and  leather,  the  same  boltlike  rush  of  the  enemy, 
the  same  jjressure  on  the  weakest  side  of  the  square,  the  few  minutes 
of  desperate  hand-to-hand  scuffle,  and  then  the  silence  of  the  desert, 
broken  only  by  the  yells  of  those  whom  the  handful  of  cavalry 
attempted  to  pursue.  They  had  grown  careless.  Tlie  camel-guns 
spoke  at  Intervals,  and  the  siptare  slouched  forward  amid  the  j)rotest3 
of  the  camels.  Then  came  the  attiick  of  three  thous.and  men  who  had 
not  learned  from  books  that  it  is  impossible  for  troops  in  close  order 
to  attack  against  breech-loading  lire.  A  few  dropping  shots  heralded 
their  approach,  and  a  few  horsemen  led,  but  the  bulk  of  the  force  was 
naked  humanity,  mad  with  rage,  and  armed  with  the  spear  and  the 
sword.  The  instinct  of  the  desert,  where  there  is  always  much  war, 
told  them  that  the  right  flank  of  the  square  was  the  weakest,  for  they 
swung  clear  of  the  front.  The  camel-guns  shelled  them  as  they 
passed,  and  opened  for  an  instant  lanes  through  their  midst,  most  like 
those  quick-closing  vistas  in  a  Kenti.sh  hop-garden  seen  when  the  train 
races  by  at  full  speed ;  and  the  infantry  fire,  held  till  the  opportune 
moment,  dropped  them  in  close-packed  hundreds.  No  civilised  troops 
in  the  world  could  have  endured  the  hell  through  which  they  came, 
the  living  leaping  high  to  avoid  the  dying  who  clutched  at  their  heels, 
the  wounded  cursing  and  staggering  forward  till  they  fell — a  torrent 
black  as  the  sliding  water  above  a  mill-dam — full  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  square.  Then  the  line  of  the  dusty  troops  and  the  faint  blue 
desert  sky  overhead  went  out  in  rolling  smoke,  and  the  little  stones  on 
the  heated  ground  and  the  tinder-dry  clumps  of  scrub  became 
matters  of  surpassing  interest,  for  men  measured  their  agonised  retreat 
and  recovery  by  these  things,  counting  mechanically  and  hewing  their 
way  back  to  chosen  pebble  and  branch.  There  w'as  no  semblance  of 
any  concerted  fighting.  For  aught  the  men  knew,  the  enemy  might  be 
attempting  all  four  sides  of  the  square  at  once.  Their  business  was 
to  destroy  w'hat  lay  in  front  of  them,  to  bayonet  in  the  back  those  who 
passed  over  them,  and,  dying,  to  drag  down  the  slayer  till  he  could  be 
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knocked  on  the  head  by  some  avenging  gun-butt.  .  .  .  There  was  a  rush 
from  without,  the  short  hough-houfjh  of  the  stabbing  spears,  and  a  man 
on  a  horse,  followed  by  thirty  or  Ibrty  others,  dashed  through,  yelling 
and  hacking.  The  right  flank  of  the  square  sucked  in  after  them,  and 
the  other  sides  sent  help.  The  wounded,  who  knew  that  they  had  but 
a  few  hours  more  to  live,  caught  at  the  enemy’s  feet  and  brought  them 
down,  or.  staggering  to  a  discarded  rifle,  tired  blindly  into  the  scuffle 
that  raged  in  the  centre  of  the  square  ’  (pp.  29-o2). 

In  his  military  studies  Mr.  Kipling  is  seen  at  his  best. 
But  his  powers  are  not  confined  within  a  single  groove. 
His  pictures  of  child  life  are  certain  to  he  popular.  Here, 
too,  he  has  achieved  success.  But  the  subject  is  so  much 
easier,  and  its  treatment  approximates  so  closely  to  a  trick, 
that  the  artistic  value  of  the  triumph  is,  as  a  test  of  latent 
or  revealed  power,  comparatively  slight.  Child  pictures  are 
uniformly  comic  or  pathetic.  Either  form  of  presentation 
is  easy,  but  Mr.  Kipling  prefers  the  latter.  The  helpless¬ 
ness  and  weakness  of  children,  placed  in  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  make  a  natural  and  powerful  appeal  to  sympathy. 
The  pathos  is  ready  made,  and  it  gains  in  effect  the  more 
the  author  stands  aside.  But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kipling 
should  have  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
child  life  affords  some  subject  for  reflection.  Many  a  young 
man  can  describe  his  existence  at  school,  but  very  few 
retain  anything  but  vague  impressions  of  childhood.  Either 
these  child  stories  are  mere  ‘  potboilers,’  which  a  man  who 
possesses  the  knack  of  drawing  children  can  multiply  in¬ 
definitely,  with  the  certainty  of  commanding  a  ready  sale, 
or  they  have  some  deeper  meaning.  We  incline  to  the 
latter  surmise,  though  we  do  not  credit  INIr.  Kipling  with 
any  exalted  scruples  against  profiting  by  the  poi)ular  taste. 
The  lot  of  a  child,  sent  home  from  India,  separated  from 
parents,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  strangers,  may  be 
cruelly  hard.  Even  at  its  best  the  position  possesses 
elements  of  tragedy.  It  is  also  an  experience  that  imprints 
the  events  of  childhood  clearly  and  indelibly  on  the  youtliful 
mine.  It  is  a  theme  to  which  Mr.  Kipling  recurs  moi’o 
than  once.  The  experience  of  Dick  and  Maisie  in  ‘The 
‘  Light  that  Failed,’  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Jennett,  closely 
resembles  that  of  Punch,  under  the  roof  of  Aunty  Rosa,  in 
‘  Baa,  Baa,  Blacksheep.’  Are  the  details  to  some  degree 
autobiographical?  If  Mr.  Kipling  has  himself  passed 
through  this  ordeal,  his  recurrence  to  the  study  of  child  life, 
and  to  this  particular  phase  of  it,  is  explained.  If,  again, 
Mr.  Kipling  was  thus  deprived  of  the  refining  and  softening 
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influence  of  home,  and  was  left  to  make  his  own  way  as 
best  he  could  among  strangers,  the  flict  would  go  far  to 
explain  the  intrusion  into  many  of  his  stories  of  hard,  sour, 
cynical  touches,  which  are  repulsive  in  themselves,  and 
which,  in  a  young  and  successful  man,  would  otherwise 
appear  to  be  an  unworthy  affectation. 

Stories  of  child  life  are,  as  we  have  said,  easy  composi¬ 
tions,  because  the  sentiment  to  which  the  author  appeals  is 
ready  made.  But  making  every  necessary  deduction  on  this 
score,  ‘  The  Story  of  Muhammad  Din  ’  is  a  pathetic  master¬ 
piece.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  gem  of  this  series,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  road  without  a  lump  in  the  throat.  ‘  Wee 
‘  Willie  Winkie  ’  belongs  to  the  type  of  eomic  child  heroes, 
for  which  personally  we  have  little  taste.  ‘  Punch’  is, 
perhaps,  too  much  elaborated,  and  the  misery  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings  seems  exaggerated  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect. 
But  the  tiny  plump  figure  of  the  son  of  the  ‘  Khitmatgar,’  in 
its  ‘  ridiculously  inadequate  shirt,  which  came,  perhaps,  half- 
‘  way  down  the  tubby  stomach,’  goes  irresistibly  straight  to 
the  heart.  Without  Muhammad  Din,  we  should  have  hesi¬ 
tated  whether,  or  not,  to  include  pathos  among  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling’s  literary  gifts;  with  it  before  us,  we  cannot  deny  that 
he  possesses  it  in  a  marked  degree.  In  ‘  The  Gadsbys  ’  he 
attempted  to  bo  intensely  pathetic,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  he  apparently  succeeded,  if  the  number  of 
editions  through  which  the  work  has  passed  affords  a  true 
criterion  of  popularity.  Dickens,  before  Mr.  Kipling,  pei*- 
ceived  that  certain  classes  of  society  were  ‘  sad  for  very 
‘  wantonness,’  and  to  meet  their  requirements  prepared  a 
whole  stock  of  death  scenes,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  every 
age.  In  ‘The  Gadsbys’  Mr.  Ki2iling  follows  the  same 
methods,  and  incurs  the  same  condemnation.  The  child 
wife  and  the  big  blubbering  dragoon  are  old  stage  pro¬ 
perties;  their  resioective  parts  can  be  predicted  with  almost 
absolute  certainty ;  and  the  whole  story  suggests  Dickens  in 
his  worst  and  most  wilful  excesses  of  tawdry  sentimentality. 
Only  the  most  manl^'  of  men  could  depict  such  scenes  with 
success,  and  they  would  bo  the  very  last  to  make  the 
attempt.  Grief,  which  is  dumb  or  self-restrained,  is  always 
dignified  and  pathetic  ;  descrijitions  of  its  manifestations 
produce  the  opposite  emotion,  and  in  ]»roportion  as  its 
details  are  sjmn  out,  em^diasised,  undcriiued,  and  black- 
leaded,  they  create  disgust.  In  ‘  The  Gadsbys  ’  Mr.  Kijding 
showed,  either  a  coniTdete  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of 
real  pathos,  or,  as  avc  arc  more  inclined  to  believe,  an 
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accurate  perception  of  what  would  pay  with  the  public. 
In  ‘  The  Story  of  Muhainniad  Din  ’  the  subject  is  perfectly 
treated.  Its  bareness  is  far  more  effective  than  elaboration. 
The  child  does  its  own  work  far  better  than  any  words  of 
the  author  actin"  as  its  show'man.  The  little  figure  is 
perfectly  clear  and  distinct  from  the  moment  it  is  found  in 
the  Sahib’s  room  till  it  is  seen  for  the  last  time  in  the 
carriage  drive.  We  would  rather  have  written  ‘  Little 
‘Muhammad  Din’  than  three-fourths  of  the  other ‘Plain 
‘  Tales  from  the  Hills.’ 

Besides  his  shorter  stories  Mr.  Kipling  has  written  a  one- 
volume  novel.  It  is  a  very  uneven  book ;  the  paids,  especially 
the  campaigning  scenes,  are  infinitely  better  than  the  whole. 
But  a  work  which  displays  the  same  graphic  power  of  pre¬ 
sentation,  the  same  condensed  vigour,  the  same  liveliness  of 
narrative,  that  characterised  the  slighter  sketches,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  canvas  is  larger;  it  is 
filled  with  more  figures ;  its  background  is  more  extended. 
But  none  of  the  work  is  slurred  or  shirked.  It  is  firm,  cle.ar, 
and  strong.  Ilis  short  stories  have  been  to  him  what  line  work 
is  to  the  artist.  They  have  taught  him  form  and  drawing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  book  exhibits  a  fault  to  which 
Mr.  Kipling  is  always  inclined.  It  is  needlessly  hard  and 
gratuitously  brutal.  If  some  necessary  truth  can  only'  be 
purchased  by  a  touch  of  what  we  call  brutality',  w’e  prefer  the 
truth  to  its  evasion.  But  Mr.  Kipling  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  defy  conventionalities  deliberately  and  without  any  gain 
in  the  way  of  truth.  Violence  is  not  vigour,  nor  are  the 
touches  which  create  disgust  always  strong.  On  this  point 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Kipling  has,  or  conceives  himself  to 
have,  a  mission.  No  doubt  a  mass  of  twaddle  has  been, 
and  is,  daily  talked  about  the  dignity  of  Art,  and  most  men 
will  sympathise  with  Mr.  Kipling  in  his  crusade  against 
the  pompous  pedantry  of  art  managers,  who  ‘think  with 
‘  their  boots  and  read  with  their  elbows,’  and  who  demand 
that  truth  should  be  modified  to  suit  the  feelings  of  their 
subscribers.  But  there  may  be  as  miich  affectation  in 
antagonism  as  there  is  in  deference  to  conventionalities.  The 
pupil  of  Verestchagin  with,  or  without,  water  may  be  just 
as  unnatural  as  the  most  sleek  disciple  of  the  msthetic 
‘  Postlethwaite.’  If  Mr.  Kipling’s  brutality  is  the  fruit  of 
his  hatred  of  existing  artistic  products,  it  is  an  affectation, 
and  before  long  will  be  discovered,  with  the  result  that  some 
newer  eccentricity  will  eventually  take  his  place.  If  it  is 
the  result  of  his  sincere  convictions,  it  stands  on  a  different 
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footing,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  proved  whether,  or  not, 
Mr.  Kipling  is  right. 

What  we  mean  by  brutality  may  be  illustrated  from 
numerous  incidents  or  expressions  in  Mr.  Kipling’s  works. 
His  East  End  story  is  one  long  exemplification  of  the 
gratuitously  brutal  method.  We  select,  however,  as  an 
illustration  of  our  meaning,  a  passage  from  ‘  The  Light  that 
‘  Failed.’  It  is  an  episode  in  the  desert  fight  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted  a  powerful  passage.  In  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  struggle,  Dick’s  friend  ‘  Torpenhow  had  gone 
‘  down  under  an  Arab  whom  he  had  tried  to  “  collar  low,” 
‘  and  was  turning  over  and  over  with  his  captive,  feeling  for 
‘  the  man’s  eyes.’  The  next  moment  we  are  told  that  he 
‘  had  shaken  himself  clear  of  his  enemy,  and  rose  wiping  his 
‘  thumb  on  his  trousers.’  If  such  an  occurrence  really  took 
place  in  actual  warfare  it  would  have  been  omitted  from 
most  descriptions,  because  its  brutality  upsets  the  due 
proportion  of  the  different  scenes  described.  Mr.  Kipling, 
apparently  thinking  that  the  omission  is  a  weak  deference 
to  the  susceptibility  of  the  British  public,  inserts  the  epi¬ 
sode,  and  thereby  spoils  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  on  which  the  excellence  of  a  description  largely 
depends.  The  construction  of  ‘  The  Light  that  Failed  ’  is 
spoilt  by  a  similar  spirit  of  defiance.  A  fair  Avorking 
definition  of  a  good  novel  is  the  combination  of  interesting 
actors  with  a  Avell-constructed  plot  which  developes  their 
characters.  The  fault  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  novel  is  that  none 
of  the  actors  make  the  slightest  appeal  in  any  way  to  our 
feelings.  They  are  all  so  uninteresting  that  wo  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  care  in  the  remotest  degree  to  learn  their  fates. 

The  story  opens  Avith  the  childhood  of  the  hero  and  heroine, 
Dick  and  Maisie.  They  are  less  unpleasant  as  children  than 
at  any  other  period  of  their  careers,  but  they  grow  up  pro¬ 
foundly  selfish.  The  trial  of  their  selfishness  is  made  the 
pivot  of  the  plot.  An  interval  of  ten  years  elapses  betAveen 
the  parting  in  childhood  and  their  subsequent  meeting. 
In  the  interval  Dick  has  achieved  a  brilliant  success  as  an 
artist,  Avhile  ^laisie,  who  is  ambitious  of  the  same  artistic 
fame,  has  totally  failed.  Dick  Avishes  to  marry  Maisie ; 
Maisie  only  Avishes  to  make  him  useful  in  the  attainment 
of  her  ambition.  Dick  goes  suddenly  blind  at  the  A’ery 
moment  Avhen  his  fame  is  secured.  What  will  Maisie  do?  In 
the  story,  as  told  in  ‘  Lippincott’s  Magazine,’  she  abandons 
her  own  plans  of  life,  and  devotes  herself  to  the  blind  lover 
whom  she  had  refused,  when  he  was  in  possession  of  his  eye- 
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sight.  In  the  story  as  originally  conceived  by  the  writer, 
she  wishes  him  ‘  goodbye,’  and  goes  her  own  way.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  a  woman  of  the  character  attributed 
to  Maisie  would  have  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  that 
Mr.  Kipling  was  right  in  his  original  conception  of  the 
story.  The  termination,  given  at  the  request  of  the 
magazine  editor,  is  false  to  the  actors.  But  the  feeling 
which  prompted  a  demand  for  a  change  in  the  catastrophe 
was  guided  by  a  correct  perception  of  the  weak  point  in  the 
story.  Mr.  Kipling  has  chosen  to  divest  hero  and  heroine 
of  every  vestige  of  personal  interest.  Dick’s  blindness  does 
not  excite  pity,  much  less  sympathy.  Maisie’s  cold-blooded 
desertion  of  him  in  his  hour  of  need  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  excites  no  indignation,  and  even  no  surprise. 
Thus  a  Avell-constructed  plot,  effective  situations,  and  a 
natural  pathos,  are  squandered,  in  order  that  Mr.  Kipling 
may  show  defiance  of  what  he  would  call  the  conventionali¬ 
ties  of  Art.  He  will  not  do  what  other  people  would  have 
done,  lest  he  shoidd  sacrifice  his  own  independence.  In  this 
he  is  consistent  with  himself,  and  with  the  philosophy  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Dick,  who  seems  to  be  tlie 
expositor  of  his  creator’s  own  views  and  methods  of  work. 
It  was  the  unconventionalit}^,  independence,  and  daring 
directness,  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  work  which  gave  him  much  of 
his  vogue.  No  one  desires  that  he  should  sacrifice  the 
methods  by  which  he  obtained  his  popularity  as  soon  as  it 
is  attained.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  confounds  a  protest 
against  rules  dictated  by  fluctuations  of  taste  with  a  revolt 
against  principles  which  never  alter.  If  Mr.  Kipling  does 
not  recognise  the  distinction  between  the  mutable  laws  of 
popular  caprice  and  the  unchanging  principles  of  art,  he 
will  never  rise  beyond  a  fashion  which  the  public  will  dis¬ 
card  as  soon  as  they  are  familiar  with  the  touch. 

In  Mr.  Kipling’s  short  stories  his  brief,  abrupt,  truncated 
sentences  are  excellently  adapted  to  the  rapidity  of  his  style. 
His  condensed  pictures  imperatively  demand  a  concentrated 
form  of  presentation.  But  where  the  distance  to  be  covered 
is  longer,  other  qualities  are  required  besides  those  of  speed. 
For  a  long  journey  the  humdrum  revolutions  of  a  coach 
wheel  are  more  satisfactory  to  travellers,  and  lead  more 
certainly  to  the  goal,  than  the  dazzling  coruscations  of  a 
St.  Catherine’s  wheel.  ‘  The  Light  that  Failed  ’  therefore 
affords  the  best  test  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  style. 
Mannerisms  which  are  interesting  or  amusing  in  casual 
acquaintances  become  irritating  when  the  companionship  is 
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more  lasting.  And  in  ‘The  Light  that  Failed’  we  wish 
for  more  repose  than  Mr.  Kipling’s  jerky,  and  somewhat 
jaunty,  manner  allows  to  his  readers.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its 
occasionally  irritating  defects,  the  style  is  characteristic  of 
the  author,  and,  alike  in  its  merits  and  defects,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  peculiarities  of  his  work. 

It  is  the  style  of  a  man  who  writes  after  the  light  of 
nature,  and  who  has  not  formed  himself  on  the  study  of 
classic  models.  In  form  it  is  very  different  from  the  style 
of  Dickens,  but  in  spirit  it  has  close  affinities  to  ‘  Barnaby 
‘  Rudge.’  Both  writers  aimed  at  painting  pictures  which 
should  arrest  the  most  careless  eye,  or  driving  home  a  point 
to  the  dullest  understanding.  Both  endeavoured  to  express 
themselves  in  the  most  emphatic  language ;  both  abound  in 
racy  idioms  caught  from  the  lips  of  living  men ;  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  unconventionality  is  common  to  both.  Mr.  Kipling 
sees  clearly,  rapidly,  and  distinctly ;  his  eye  passes  over 
immaterial  details  and  fastens  firmly  upon  salient  features  ; 
he  realises  his  visions  to  himself  with  marked  vividness.  All 
these  gifts  are  communicated  to  a  picture-making  style,  the 
merits  of  which  are  that  it  is  terse,  lively,  pointed,  and 
distinct.  Mr.  Kipling  never  wastes  his  words.  Writers  are 
often  apt  to  make  the  mistake  which  Napoleon  noticed  in 
Talma’s  rendering  of  the  part  of  Nero.  ‘  You  gesticulate 
‘too  much,’  said  the  Emperor  to  the  great  actor.  ‘You 
‘  declaim  too  vehemently.  Despots  know  that  they  have  only 
‘  to  speak,  and  their  words  are  obeyed.’  Mr.  Kipling  neither 
declaims  nor  gesticulates.  He  seeks  for  the  most  pointed 
expression  of  his  thoughts,  produces  his  effects  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  language,  and  leaves  the  words 
to  make  themselves  felt  by  their  own  inherent  force.  He 
knows  that  a  single  stroke  well  aimed  returns  a  better  result 
than  a  score  which  are  delivered  at  large ;  that  one  touch 
of  colour,  or  of  light  and  shade,  rightly  placed,  is  enough, 
and  that  a  single  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  wise  is  worth  a 
dictionary  on  the  lips  of  a  fool.  He  has  a  horror  of  inde¬ 
finiteness,  detests  generalities,  and  is  intolerant  of  vague 
abstractions.  Every  substantive  gives  form  and  substance 
to  the  picture;  every  adjective  adds  to  it  individuality; 
every  verb  places  the  lines  in  some  exactly  marked  position. 
Every  word  is  at  once  definite,  sharply  accentuated,  precise, 
and  concrete.  At  the  same  time  his  quick  perception  of 
latent  analogies  gives  him  a  power  which  is  akin  to  that  of 
American  humourists,  and  the  collocation  or  illustration  of 
his  ideas,  though  rarely  forced  or  unnatural,  enables  him  to 
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produce  those  unexpected  turns  of  thought  on  which  the 
liveliness  of  literary  manner  so  largely  depends.  Such  a 
style  lends  itself  readily  to  epigram,  for  epigrams  come 
readily  to  a  man  who  sees  clearly,  comprehensively,  rapidly, 
and  expresses  his  visions  with  corresponding  definiteness 
and  concentration.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kipling’s 
manner  is  calculated  to  display  the  conspicuous  faults  of  his 
matter.  Unless  it  is  regulated  by  a  correct  and  refined 
taste,  it  readily  degenerates  from  genuine  cleverness  into 
mere  smartness  and  downright  vulgarity ;  it  is  naturally 
akin  to  a  flashy  pretentiousness  of  expression  which  seems 
designed  to  advertise  the  talents  of  the  author ;  and,  if  the 
epigram  is  missed,  the  very  failure  reveals  the  flippancy  of 
the  thought  and  language. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said.  Mr.  Kipling’s  work 
shows,  in  some  respects,  extraordinary  promise ;  but  his 
actual  performances  have  been  extravagantly  praised.  He 
is  a  master  of  the  form  of  short  stories,  of  incident,  and  in 
this  direction  the  tide  of  literary  fashion  has  recently  turned. 
He  has  shown  himself,  though  the  field  is  at  present  limited, 
to  be  possessed  of  no  ordinary  gift  of  pathos,  and  of  the 
more  precious  gift  of  creative  sympathy.  He  can  transform 
himself  at  will  into  the  soul  of  the  British  private  or  the 
drummer  boy.  But  his  experience  of  other  sides  of  life  is 
still  so  narrow  that  he  foists  off  upon  his  readers  as  reality 
a  view  of  society  which  is  apparently  taken  from  journals 
whose  existence  depends  on  their  capacity  to  overhear  and 
exaggerate  the  gossip  of  the  servants’  hall.  If  Mr.  Kipling 
learns  more  of  the  real  world,  or  if  he  can  acquire  a  measure 
of  the  joviality  and  catholicity  which  made  Dickens  the 
master  of  the  humbler  grades  of  life,  he  will  do  some  of  the 
best  work  that  the  present  generation  has  yet  seen.  But 
even  here  a  danger  lies  before  him.  His  powers  will  be 
comparatively  wasted  if  he  does  not  abandon  his  mistaken 
mission  of  convincing  the  British  public  that  a  literal 
coarseness  of  treatment  and  a  gratuitously  rough  touch  are 
necessary  to  emancipate  art  from  the  leadingstrings  of 
pedantry. 
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Art.  VIT. — 1.  London,  Past  and  Present :  its  History,  Associa¬ 
tions  and  Traditions.  By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.A.S. 
Based  upon  the  ‘  Handbook  of  London,’  by  the  late  Peter 
Cunningham.  London :  1891. 

2.  A  History  of  London.  By  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A.,  F.A.S. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Third  edition.  London: 
1891. 

d.  The  ‘  Grace  Collection  ’  of  Maps  and  Views  of  Old  London, 
British  Museum. 

fT^HERE  is  something  more  than  remarkable,  something 
almost  portentous,  in  the  growth  and  developement  of 
London — not  only  in  extent,  but  in  architectural  character — 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  last  forty  years.  It  seems  as  if  the  ancient 
English  capital,  after  slowly  expanding  through  many  cen¬ 
turies  into  the  large,  but  still  not  abnormally  extended  city 
into  which  the  two  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  were 
gradually  united,  had  in  its  latter  days  made  an  altogether 
new  commencement  of  growth,  pushing  out  its  streets  and 
buildings  on  all  sides  till  it  has  become  not  so  much  a  city  as, 
in  its  official  definition,  a  ‘  metropolitan  area.’  The  small  map 
appended  by  Mr.  Loftie  to  his  ‘  History  of  London,’  coloured 
so  as  to  show  the  space  occupied  by  the  city  (in  the  general, 
not  the  official,  sense  of  the  word)  in  the  years  1580,  1745, 
1818, 1881, 18G7,  and  1881,  shows  under  the  latter  date  an  area 
which  leaves  the  sixteenth  century  London  but  a  small  red  spot 
in  the  middle  of  its  superficies.  In  1745  London  was  bounded 
westward  by  Park  Lane,  eastward  by  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Eoman  City,  and  only  just  overlapped  the  Oxford  Street 
line  northwards.  To-day  it  is  a  tract  of  houses  spreading  over 
a  large  extent  of  country,  an  irregular  circle  of  some  twelve 
miles  in  diameter,  with  an  eastern  extension  considerably 
beyond  that  general  radius ;  and  the  recent  census  shows 
that  the  population  of  the  city  and  its  environs  has  in¬ 
creased  in  the  last  decade  in  the  same  gigantic  proportions. 
We  may  trace  the  expansion  of  London  more  in  detail, 
and  its  changes  in  architectural  appearance,  from  the 
succession  of  maps  and  views  in  the  Grace  Collection,  now 
housed  in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum  ;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  such  interest,  as  constituting  a  graphic  history  of 
London  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
it  deserves  to  be  exhibited  in  a  large  public  gallery.  Laurie 
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and  Whittle’s  map  of  1800  shows  ns  the  London  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  century.  It  is  a  long,  irregular  parallelo¬ 
gram  bounded  on  the  west  by  Edgware  Road  and  Park 
Lane.  The  ground  north  of  the  Oxford  Street  line  shows  a 
fringe  of  building,  but  leaving  wide  open  spaces  between 
that  and  ‘  the  New  Road  from  Paddington  to  Islington  ’ 
(now  the  Marylebone  and  Euston  Roads). 

In  endeavouring  to  form  some  conception  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  principal  portions  of  the  London  of  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  we  cannot  begin  better 
than  by  considering  its  aspect  as  seen  along  the  banks  of 
the  historic  river,  though  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  joy 
no  longer.  No  more  do  fairly  embowered  private  gardens, 
running  down  from  Whitehall  and  the  Strand,  overshadow 
the  banks  of  a  clear  stream ;  no  moi’e  could  ‘  riparian  owners  * 
between  Westminster  and  Waterloo  bridges  find  that  plea¬ 
sure  in  swimming  in  it  which  was  so  seductive  to  a  lordly 
owner  in  the  last  century  that  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
directed  a  letter  ‘to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  Thames, 
‘  over  against  Whitehall.’  Yet  within  a  more  recent  period 
than  that  of  the  natatoiy  earl,  the  Thames  tide,  in  and  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster,  was  evidently  full  of 
picturesque  charm.  In  a  sketch  in  1808  we  find,  from  the 
Surrey  side,  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  old  Houses  of 
Parliament  nearly  shut  out  from  view  by  trees  clustering  to 
the  water’s  edge.  Millbank  was  a  rural  spot  in  1810,  and  a 
view  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  in  1819  shows  a  grove  of  trees 
where  the  recently  enlarged  railway  station  now  stands.  In 
front  of  Lambeth  Palace  was  a  narrow  roughly  paved  wharf 
with  wooden  railings,  over  which  figures  leaned  in  a  dolce 
far  niente  fashion,  looking  down  on  the  narrow  beach  and 
the  groups  of  boats  below.  The  far  niente  may  still  be 
indulged  on  the  Albert  Embankment,  but  the  dolce  has  fled. 
Daniell’s  charming  view  up  the  Thames  (1805),  from  a  point 
just  below  Westminster  Bridge,  looks  up  into  a  pure  country 
landscape,  and  Buckley’s  pretty  water-colour  drawing  of 
Whitehall  Stairs  in  1831  shows  a  stately  house  with  its 
garden  walls  and  rich  masses  of  trees  overhanging  the  water, 
the  ‘  stairs  ’  being  reached  by  a  narrow  passage  between  two 
walls,  as  now  in  so  many  hamlets  and  villages  on  the  upper 
Thames.  Somerset  House  rises  straight  out  of  the  water, 
the  broad  central  arch  of  its  basement  half  submerged. 
This  should  be  boi-ne  in  mind  in  looking  at  the  building  now 
from  the  Thames  Embankment;  the  basement  was  designed 
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to  rise  from  the  water,  and  does  not  explain  itself  in  its 
present  position. 

Approaching  London  by  the  Knightsbridge  way  we 
should  have  found,  in  the  opening  decade  of  the  century,  a 
semi-rural  or  suburban  road,  a  turnpike  with  a  wooden  house 
near  the  entrance  to  Kensington  Palace,  and  beside  it  the 
low  tiled  building  of  the  old  cavalry  barracks.  The  Hyde 
Park  entrances  were  common  iron  gates  fixed  in  iron  stand¬ 
ards.  At  Knightsbridge  was  the  old  picturesque  Rose  and 
Crown  Inn,  shown  in  a  drawing  of  Shepherd’s  as  late  as 
1857.  At  Hyde  Park  Corner  was  another  turnpike,  and  the 
street  houses  in  Piccadilly,  here  and  further  on,  were  such 
as  we  should  now  expect  to  find  in  the  smaller  streets  about 
Camden  Town  and  Hampstead  Road.  Opposite  Hyde  Park 
Gate  was  the  prim  old  brick  St.  George’s  Hospital  (formerly 
Lanesborough  House),  but  facing  towards  the  main  road, 
not,  like  the  present  one,  towards  Grosvenor  Place.  At 
Cumberland  Gate  was  a  starved-looking  brick  arched  gate¬ 
way  designed  by  Sir  John  Soane,  where  Nash’s  Marble  Arch 
now  stands.  Near  Berkeley  Street  was  the  old  Three  Kings 
Inn,  another  of  the  old  picturesque  courtyard  inns;  but 
not  much  further  on  we  should  have  come  to  the  heavy 
monumental  gateway  of  Burlington  House,  and  had  the 
gates  been  open  might  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  double 
sweep  of  the  celebrated  semicircular  colonnade,  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  which  are  now  going  to  ruin  on  the  river 
bank  at  Battersea. 

Looking  down  St.  James’s  Street,  in  passing,  we  should 
have  seen  the  vista  closed  by  St.  James’s  Palace,  as  at 
present,  but  none  of  the  present  clubhouses,  save  Brooks’s, 
that  venerable  haunt  of  the  Whig  party,  built  from 
Holland’s  designs  about  1777-8,  and  Boodle’s,  built  some 
ten  years  earlier  from  the  designs  of  Adam.  White’s 
existed  long  before  as  a  club;  but  the  front,  designed  by 
James  Wyatt,  was  ‘  restored,’  we  know  not  precisely  to 
what  extent,  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Regent 
Street  dates  from  early  in  the  century,  1813 — one  of  the  few 
streets  in  London  laid  out,  like  some  prominent  streets  of 
later  date  in  Paris,  according  to  one  comprehensive  design — 
and  is  less  changed  than  most  London  streets  of  its  compara¬ 
tive  antiquity.  Nash  was  the  genius  who  devised  this  piece 
of  plaster  pomposity,  which  was  thought  so  much  of  that 
some  painstaking  draughtsman  has  left  a  fully  drawn-out 
elevation  of  the  whole  of  the  two  sides  of  the  street  from  top 
to  bottom,  now  in  the  Grace  Collection ;  this  was  made  some 
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time  later  than  the  formation  of  the  street,  as  it  shows  the 
front  of  the  Hanover  Chapel,  designed  by  Cockerell  ten  or 
twelve  years  later,  the  only  bit  of  real  architecture  in  the 
street,  which  some  wiseacres  want  to  remove  now  because  it 
is  not  much  frequented  as  a  church.  A  church  of  any 
architectural  merit,  if  no  longer  necessary  for  its  original 
purpose,  should  be  turned  to  some  such  public  use  as  a 
museum,  rather  than  pull  it  down. 

Looking  down  Regent  Street,  however,  we  should  have 
seen  the  vista  closed  by  the  open  colonnaded  screen  of  the 
courtyard  of  Carlton  House,  with  its  entrance  gateways  at 
either  side,  and  the  house  itself — prim,  square,  with  a 
central  pediment  rising  in  the  rear — central  with  the  axis 
of  the  street  named  after  its  then  princely  inhabitant.  The 
screen  in  front  of  the  courtyard  ranged  with  the  south  side 
of  Pall  Mall;  but  in  the  remainder  of  that  famous  street 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  architectural  dignity  to  which  it 
was  ultimately  to  attain  as  ‘  Clubland.’  In  the  Crace  Collec¬ 
tion  is  a  pencil  elevation  drawing,  by  Coney,  of  both  sides 
of  the  street,  dated  1796,  and  which  probably  represents  its 
general  appearance  till  a  good  many  years  later.  The  only 
building  in  it  of  a  superior  class  was  Schomberg  House, 
about  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  a  heavy  but  rather  digni¬ 
fied  brick  front,  built  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  projecting  wings  at  each  end,  and  a  columned 
porch  at  the  centre  projecting  over  the  pavement.  At  this 
period  it  had  been  divided  into  three  houses,  without, 
however,  interfering  with  the  architectural  unity  of  the 
front.  It  stood  thus  till  the  middle  of  the  century,  when 
one  wing  was  pulled  down,  and  the  remainder,  as  it  may 
now  be  seen,  annexed  as  part  of  the  War  Office.  On  the 
north  side  of  Pall  Mall,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Marlborough 
Gallery,  was  the  narrow  classic  front  of  the  Shakespeare 
Gallery,  with  an  arched  doorway  flanked  by  columns,  and  a 
basrelief  figure  of  Shakespeare,  and  two  allegorical  females 
grouped  with  him.  This  also  remained  till  past  the  middle 
of  the  century.  The  rest  of  Pall  Mall  consisted  only  of 
street  houses  of  very  ordinary  type.  Marlborough  House 
indeed  existed,  a  long  low  house  standing  back  from  the 
street,  and  with  its  courtyard  gateway  apparently  where  the 
present  one  is,  built  by  Wren,  but  not  showing  much  sign 
of  such  distinguished  architectural  parentage.  The  northern 
portions  of  St.  James’s  Square  were  then  much  the  same  as 
now.  In  King  Street  stood  the  warehouselike  exterior  of 
Ahnack’s,  till  lately  Willis’s  Rooms,  designed  by  the  eminent 
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Scotch  architect,  Robert  Myliie — strange-looking  outer  shell 
for  the  central  entertaining  rooms  of  the  London  fashion¬ 
able  world  for  so  many  years,  and  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  indifference  to  external  architecture  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  long  as  interior  comfort  and  elegance  were 
secured. 

The  Haymarket  still  retained  some  of  the  old  rural- 
looking  houses  which  went  so  well  with  the  name,  and  the 
theatre  was  not  much  at  variance  with  their  simplicity,  pre¬ 
senting  a  low  but  deep  one-story  portico  or  verandah,  sup¬ 
ported  by  columns,  at  the  back  of  which  were  jdain  square 
barnlike  doors,  and  above  the  portico  one  story  of  brick  wall 
with  the  windows  of  an  ordinary  street  house.  On  the 
western  side,  however,  the  exterior  walls  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Opera  House  existed  as  now;  but  the  colonnade  was  not 
added  till  1820,  about  the  same  time  that  the  present  fii9ade 
of  the  theatre  opposite  was  added  by  Nash.  Trafalgar 
Square  came  into  first  existence  in  1829,  though  not  then 
presenting  anything  like  its  present  appeai’ance.  Going 
eastward  to  the  Strand,  it  is  curious  to  find  this  street,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  a  good  deal  more  advanced  in 
its  average  street  architecture  than  Piccadilly  or  Pall  Mall, 
at  least  at  the  end  nearest  Charing  Cross,  the  houses  being 
more  modern  and  more  solidly  built.  Probably  tbe  presence 
of  old  Northumberland  House  exercised  some  influence  on 
the  adjacent  property.  Here  and  there  we  come  on  charac¬ 
teristic  buildings.  Old  Hungerford  Market,  in  a  view  of 
1805,  is  shown,  indeed,  as  a  wretched  hole,  looking  like  a 
farmyard,  with  an  old  barn  in  the  middle.*  On  the  other 
hand,  Adam’s  Adelphi  plot  had  been  built  long  before,  and 
the  Adelphi,  then  the  ‘  Sanspai'eil,’  Theatre,  showed  in  1800  a 
sufficiently  dignified  entrance  front,  with  a  Doric  order  and 
an  Attic  story  over ;  while  the  Olympic,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  some  time  later,  was  even  more  naive  in  its  architecture 
than  the  old  Haymarket,  having  a  veratidah  supported  by 
plain  posts,  the  upper  story  a  kind  of  mansard  roof,  slated 
and  falling  back  very  slightly  from  the  perpendicular,  with 
upright  windows  standing  out  a  little  from  the  slating.  The 
Lyceum  Theatre  front  of  the  day  was  a  narrow  house  with  a 
ground-floor  portico  of  Doric  columns,  and  three  stories  of 

*  This  was  about  the  siteoflhejirosent  Charing  Cross  Kailway  Station. 
There  is  a  coloured  print,  dated  1832,  coinineniorating  the  fetes  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Hungerford  Market,  removed  in  1800  to  make  way 
for  the  station. 
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plain  windows  above  it.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Strand, 
where  Burleigh  Street  now  is,  was  old  Exeter  Change,  a  long 
brick  elevation,  with  a  cemented  architecturalised  centre 
piece,  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  ‘  Pidcock’s  Menagerie  ’ 
inscribed  on  it;  the  ground  floor  was  occupied  with  the 
square  shop  windows,  divided  into  a  number  of  small  pane«, 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  period.*  The  Strand  road¬ 
way,  narrow  as  some  pai’ts  of  it  still  ai’e,  was  a  good  deal 
narrower  then,  and  when  we  come  to  the  east  end  we  find  it 
runs  straight  on  in  a  line  past  Essex  Street,  leaving  a  narrow 
gut  where  the  south-east  corner  of  St.  Clement  Danes’  Church 
cuts  in.  A  drawing  in  1810  shows  the  houses  about  to  be 
pulled  down  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  present  southern 
sweep  round  St.  Clement’s ;  they  were  much  older  and  more 
dilapidated  than  those  at  the  western  end  of  the  Strand. 
Gibbs’s  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  which  some  Philistine 
fanatics  have  wanted  to  remove,  was,  of  coui’se,  then  as 
now  the  central  ornament  of  the  Strand. 

Passing  St.  Clement  Danes,  we  find  the  present  site  of 
the  Law  Courts  occupied  by  shops  of  much  the  same  order 
as  those  still  existing  close  by  in  Holywell  Street ;  one 
untidy  and  frowsy-looking  fish  shop  is  shown  in  several 
views  of  Temple  Bar.  There  are  few  sites  in  London  that 
have  undergone  such  a  transformation  as  this,  where  it  is 
difficult  now  even  to  conjure  up  in  the  imagination  its  aspect 
as  it  was  but  twenty  or  thirty  years  back.  East  and  west  of 
Temple  Bar  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  piles  of 
rickety-looking  houses,  largely  built  of  wood,  with  small 
windows  with  diamond  panes.  Among  them  was  the  old 
house  bearing  the  inscription  ‘The  Waxwork,’  alow  building 

*  Among  tlic  sketclies  by  Capon  and  others,  and  the  earlier  sketches 
by  Shepherd,  illustrating  the  street  architecture  of  London  as  it  existed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  two  types  of  shop  front  are 
found  ;  the  more  common  being  the  large  scpiarc  form  of  window  just 
mentioned  (which  is  generally  tilled  up  with  plain  boarding  below  the 
windowsill);  the  other  and  more  picturesque  form  being  that  of  a 
projecting  bay  window,  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle  on  plan,  on 
each  side  of  the  shop  door.  Of  the  ibrmer  type,  a  good  example  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  front  of  an  old-established  tobacco  warehouse  on  the 
south  side  of  Great  ()ueeii  Street,  Drury  Lane,  evidently  preserved  or 
restored  with  religious  care;  and  of  the  bay-window  type  there  is  an 
example  in  a  well-known  cigar  shop  near  the  top  of  the  Haymarket, 
on  the  east  side.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  older  of  these 
types,  they  occur  together  in  so  many  drawings  of  varying  dates.  In 
picturesqueness  and  good  tiiste  the  best  of  them  form  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  flaring  plate-glass  fronts  of  the  present  day. 
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looking  a  little  more  solid  than  some  of  the  rest,  the 
‘  Tussaud’s  ’  of  the  day,  with  odd  hieroglyphic  figures  on  the 
walls  and  a  fish  over  the  door.  A  noteworthy  house  in  a 
very  different  sense  was  Hoare’s  old  bank,  a  narrow  prim 
little  house  with  a  pedimented  doorway  and  a  square  window 
of  many  panes  on  each  side  of  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
shop  windows,  but  somewhat  more  substantial.  Old  St. 
Dunstan,  ‘  St.  Dunstan-in-the-West,’  stood  at  a  corner 
where  the  street  suddenly  widened,  and  presented  an  odd 
mixture  of  Late  Gothic  with  classic  features ;  over  its  porch 
was  a  classic  tribune  or  joss-house  in  which  two  figures 
struck  the  bells  at  the  quarters,  and  from  its  walls  projected 
the  clock  at  the  end  of  a  bracket  which  held  it  out  almost 
into  the  middle  of  the  street.  This  was  overdone,  but  it  is 
a  far  moi*e  sensible  way  of  placing  a  clock  face  in  a  street 
than  by  planting  it  flat  on  a  wall  where  no  one  can  read  it 
except  when  nearly  opposite  to  it,  and  Street  was  right  in 
following  the  ancient  habit  in  placing  the  clock  on  the  Law 
Courts  Tower,  perhaps  the  only  merit  which  the  tower  can 
be  said  to  have.  The  present  St.  Dunstan’s  tower,  a  piece 
of  sham  Gothic  of  the  early  revival,  displaced  the  old  church 
and  its  ringing  figures  in  1831. 

We  will  not  take  the  reader  further  east  than  St.  Paul’s — 
‘the  City’  is  a  separate  history  in  itself — but  wind  round 
the  east  end  of  the  church,  noticing  gloomy  old  St.  Paul’s 
School,  where  there  now  stands  a  crescent  of  shops  and  oflices, 
the  w’ork  of  two  architects  who  seem  to  have  made  a  mutual 
arrangement  to  deface  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  by  the 
most  commonplace  thing  they  could  put  dowm  there.  Pound 
the  turn  we  should  have  found,  where  Sir  P.  Smirke’s 
ugly  and  uninteresting  General  Post  Office  building  now  is, 
the  collection  of  shops  and  houses  shown  in  Schnebbelie’s 
draiving  of  1818,  ‘  Houses  to  bo  taken  down  for  the  new 
‘  Post  Office.’  Turning  back  towards  Holborn  we  pass  New¬ 
gate  in  its  present  guise  (soon,  probably,  to  disappear),  and 
St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  not  yet  ‘  restored  ’  into  its  Gothic  dress, 
and  the  old  front  of  Furnival’s  Inn,  by  Inigo  Jones,  a  plain 
basement  story,  with  small  windows  and  a  low  circular¬ 
headed  entrance  door  in  the  centre,  and  a  Corinthian  order  of 
pilasters  over  it ;  the  building  looks  dilapidated  and  weather- 
stained  in  contemporary  drawings,  but  had  far  more  archi- 
tectui'al  character  than  the  present  front.  Inigo  Jones’s 
front  succeeded  to  a  mediaeval  one,  and  in  sketches  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century  there  are  still  to  be  seen  strange 
tumbledown  bits  of  half-timber  building  as  portions  of 
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FurnivaVs  Inn.  Then  we  descend  into  Holborn  valley, 
picturesque  but  inconvenient,  with  its  steep  gradient  and 
slipj)ery  and  dirty  old-fashioned  wood  pavement  in  large 
porous  blocks.  As  to  the  regions  just  north  of  Holborn,  now 
occupied  partly  by  the  new  markets,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
our  way  in  the  old  maps  and  sketches,  so  thoroughly  have 
old  landmarks  been  obliterated  in  the  march  of  improve¬ 
ment;  but  we  come  upon  one  characteristic  testimony 
to  the  former  state  of  things  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smithfield,  in  Shepherd’s  drawing  (as  late  as  1844)  of  Fleet 
ditch  as  it  appeared  in  West  Street,  Smithfield,  a  muddy 
torrent  running  close  past  the  back  walls  of  some  miserable 
houses,  and  crossed  from  bank  to  bank  with  poles  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  banks  from  falling  in. 

Coming  to  the  Bloomsbury  neighbourhood,  we  find  three 
sides  of  the  square  as  they  are  now,  except  for  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Collcutt’s  picturesque  house  on  the  east  side,  and  of  one 
or  two  new  and  (alas  !)  not  at  all  picturesque  fronts  near 
the  north-west  angle,  but  the  north  side  was  occupied  up  to 
1800  by  Bedford  House,  standing  back  from  the  roadway 
behind  its  garden.  The  centre  garden  of  the  square  is  bare 
and  treeless,  a  mere  railed  space.  The  north  side  of  Great 
Russell  Street  was  occupied,  where  the  British  Museum 
railing  now  stands,  by  the  lofty  solid  screen  wall  of  Mon¬ 
tague  House,  ornamented  with  panelling  and  urns  on  the 
coping,  and  a  massive  centre  gateway  with  a  Doric  order  and 
a  small  cupola  over  it.  Behind  this  stood  Montague  House, 
a  chateau-like  erection  with  wings  and  a  receding  centre, 
and  high  mansard  roofs  rising  into  pavilions  at  the  wings. 
Montague  House  was  adopted  for  the  British  Museum  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  present  front 
block  and  fa9ade,  by  Sydney  Smirke,  were  not  built  till  1847, 
the  old  house  being  shortly  before  that  pulled  down.  Queen 
Square,  like  Brunswick  Square,  was  ‘  very  airy  ’  in  those 
days,  and  a  more  or  less  fashionable  place  of  residence ; 
a  view  of  it  looking  north,  in  1812,  shows  the  northern 
side  looking  out  into  open  country  and  a  line  of  hills  in  the 
distance.  Red  Lion  Square,  now  a  mere  ‘  back  ’  neighbour¬ 
hood,  then  stood  on  the  same  social  and  architectural  footing 
as  Queen  Square  ;  architectiarally  it  has  of  late  years  been 
once  more  brought  into  prominence  by  becoming  the  site 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  original  of  modern  London 
edifices,  Mr.  Pearson’s  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  square. 

While  the  north  side  of  Holborn  was  thus  a  somewhat 
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aristocratic  region  of  mansions  and  superior  squares,  over¬ 
looked  by  the  steeple  of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury  (built 
from  the  designs  of  Hawksmoor  about  1730),*  the  south  side 
of  the  same  portion  was  full  of  ugly  corners,  many  of  them 
still  awaiting  their  purgation.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  was 
even  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  beginning  to  fall  from 
its  high  estate,  and  the  once  princely  mansions  (as  they  were 
then  considered)  on  the  west  side  of  the  square,  whose  court¬ 
yards  and  massive  brick  gate  piers  still  attest  their  former 
dignity,  were  beginning  to  be  deserted  as  high-class  resi¬ 
dences.  But  the  squalor  and  dilapidation  of  many  corners 
of  the  neighbourhood  about  here  and  Drury  Lane,  as  shown 
in  sketches  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  and  as  late  as 
1850,  can  hardly  be  credited.  Even  as  it  now  stands,  it  is 
a  kind  of  neighbourhood  where  one  would  gladly  see  the 
purification  of  a  second  Fire  of  London  applied,  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  cleansing  a  spot  over  which  the  foetid 
odour  of  generations  of  dirt  and  decay  seems  to  hang.  The 
County  Council  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  improving 
this  region  of  London  by  opening  one  considerable  area,  and 
offering  premiums  for  the  best  plans  for  a  large  model 
lodging  house  to  be  shortly  erected  thereon.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  thorough  clearing  out 
of  a  portion  of  London  the  condition  of  which,  considering 
its  close  proximity  to  two  leading  thoroughfares,  and  to  the 
two  largest  and  most  frequented  theatres,  is  a  standing  dis¬ 
grace. 

The  leading  western  squares,  north  of  the  Piccadilly  line, 
were  mostly  in  existence  before  the  present  century ;  and  in 
the  old  engravings  such  squares  as  Grosvenor,  Hanover, 
Manchester,  and  Portman  Squares  present  a  strong  family 
likeness,  showing  for  the  most  part  ranges  of  houses  of  very 
plain  and  iinpretending  appearance,  and  footwalks  nearly 
level  with  the  road  pavement  and  protected  from  the 
invasion  of  vehicles  by  rows  of  posts  along  the  curb 
line.  A  drawing  of  Grosvenor  Squai’o  in  1754  shows  the 
central  garden  laid  out,  Dutch  fashion,  in  symmetrical 
parterres.  Generally  the  square  gardens  showed  no  trees, 

*  Few  persons  probably  arc  aware  that  the  peculiar  spire  (if  so  it  can 
be  cal'ed)  of  tliis  church  was  intended  as  a  restoration  of  the  design  of 
the  great  monuiuent  of  Mausolus  according  to  the  description  of 
Pausanias.  The  discovery  by  Sir  Charles  ^sewton  of  the  actual  re¬ 
mains,  though  leaving  us  far  short  of  an  assured  restoration,  has,  at  any 
rate,  left  that  of  Hawksmoor  entirely  impossible. 
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but  were  merely  railed-in  lawns.  On  the  north  side  of 
Manchester  Square  stood  Manchester  House,  a  plain  stone 
front  with  pilasters  of  a  Corinthian  order,  now  replaced  by,  or 
altered  into,  the  present  more  ample  dimensions  of  Hertford 
House.  Portman  Square  existed  as  at  present.  On  the 
north  of  Oxford  Street  was  Stratford  Place,  designed  by 
Adam,  with  the  Earl  of  Aldborough’s  mansion  at  the 
northern  extremity,  and  the  houses  forming  return  wings 
up  to  the  street  as  at  present ;  but  a  well-designed  iron  grille 
then  shutout  the  ‘  Place  ’  from  Oxford  Street,  the  remainder 
of  which,  looking  westwards,  consisted  of  poor  and  mean¬ 
looking  houses.  At  the  bottom  of  Portland  Place  stood, 
within  its  walled  garden  (the  present  site  of  the  Langham 
Hotel),  Foley  House,  a  plain  brick  eighteenth  century  erec¬ 
tion,  which  influenced  the  unusual  width  of  Portland  Place, 
because  (as  Mr.  Wheatley  tells  us)  of  a  covenant  in  Lord 
Foley’s  lease,  that  no  houses  were  to  be  built  to  the  north 
of  his  residence.  The  house  is  shown  in  a  drawing  of  Shep¬ 
herd’s  as  late  as  1844.  All  Souls’  Church  did  not  appear 
till  1822,  the  design  of  Nash,  of  whom  there  exists  a  carica¬ 
ture  (dated  1824)  showing  the  architect,  in  blue  coat  and 
yellow  breeches,  spitted  on  the  top  of  his  own  spire,  with 
some  satirical  verses  beneath.  The  church,  however,  hardly 
merits  all  this  ridicule ;  it  was  an  original  and  not  altogether 
bad  attempt  to  combine  the  effect  of  the  Gothic  spire  with 
the  general  details  of  classic  architecture ;  and  it  is,  at  all 
events,  more  architectural  and  more  original  than  Inwood’s 
attempt,  a  few  years  previously,  to  apply  Grecian  architec¬ 
ture  to  a  modern  steeple — that  of  St.  Pancras — by  piling 
three  Greek  temples  one  upon  another. 

Along  the  Marylebone  Road  we  find  on  the  left  the  old 
church,  a  barnlike  erection  with  a  door  at  the  end  and  two 
rows  of  low  round-headed  windows  along  the  sides,  to  be 
replaced,  in  1817,  by  the  present  rather  fine  classical  parish 
church,  designed  by  Hardwicke.  Paddington  Church  stood 
in  the  country  among  trees  and  lanes,  a  prim  little  quasi¬ 
classic  structure  with  a  pilastered  porch  and  a  small  cupola. 
Capon’s  beautiful  little  watercolour  drawing  of  1785,  look¬ 
ing  westward  from  the  end  of  Seymour  Street,  shows  the 
Edgware  Road  as  a  mere  country  road,  with  a  wide  distance 
of  meadows  beyond.  In  a  drawing  dated  1828  we  have  the 
junction  of  Regent’s  Canal  at  Paddington — a  small  lake 
with  wooded  islets.  Under  date  1805  we  have  a  drawing 
giving  a  view  of  Westbourne  Place,  Paddington — a  large 
house  in  its  own  park,  with  a  pediment  and  oriel  windows. 
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A  view  of  ‘Camden  Town  from  Wellin’s  Farm,*  in  1799, 
shows  us  the  picturesque  farm  in  the  foreground,  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  Regent’s  Park,  and,  looking  eastward, 
a  row  of  plain  white  houses  (Camden  Town)  running  north 
and  south  in  the  middle  distance  of  the  view.  Such  was 
then  the  scenery  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  Marylebone  and  Edgwaro  Roads. 

Coming  to  the  southern  portion  of  London,  we  find  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  consisting  of 
a  comparatively  small  square  central  house,  with  two  lower 
wings  projecting  in  front  at  each  side,  and  connected  with 
the  main  block  by  two  low  buildings  with  colonnades,  each 
forming  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  This  was  Buckingham 
House,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  front  of  it,  and  partially  flanked  at  each  side  by  the  wing 
buildings  was  a  courtyard,  with  a  fountain  decorated  with 
tritons  in  the  centre.  The  avenue  of  the  Mall  was  then  on 
the  axis  of  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
it  on  the  south  side  ran  the  old  canal-like  lake  of  St.  James’s 
Park,  the  whole  thing  being  completely  in  Dutch  taste.  The 
house  was  altered  by  Nash  early  in  the  century.  A  view  of 
it  dated  1827  shows  the  main  building  of  much  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  before — in  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  some  part 
of  old  Buckingham  House  was  retained  in  the  palace,  but 
there  is  a  dome  over  it,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of 
the  courtyard  is  seen  the  Marble  Arch,  then  and  there  first 
erected  by  Nash.  A  drawing  of  1837  shows  the  palace  as 
altered  by  Blore,  the  dome  removed,  and  an  elaborate  sugges¬ 
tion  for  laying  out  the  ground  in  front  of  it  in  ornamental 
ponds  and  parterres,  which  was  never  carried  out.  At  this 
time,  however,  it  had  really  more  of  architectural  style  than 
is  shown  by  the  present  front,  also  designed  by  Blore  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  later,  one  of  the  poorest  and  most 
commonplace  elevations  of  an  important  royal  palace  that 
perhaps  was  ever  designed.  At  the  same  time  the  Marble 
Arch  was  removed  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  position. 

The  history  of  Whitehall  and  Parliament  Street,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  is 
very  completely  given  in  contemporary  drawings.  A  bird’s- 
eye  view  by  J.  T.  Smith,  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Banquet¬ 
ing  House  in  1807,  gives  a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  the 
Whitehall  of  that  day.  The  Admiralty  buildings  were  there 
as  now,  and  Melbourne  House  (now  called  Dover  House), 
with  its  low  but  graceful  classic  front  designed  by  Holland, 
and  the  cupola  over  it;  and  the  Horse  Guards  building 
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is  unaltered.  Except  these  buildings,  the  upper  portion 
of  Whitehall  was  occupied  by  commonplace  street  houses. 
Between  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Admiralty  screen  was 
the  Half-pay  Office,  a  plain  front  with  a  low  wide  gable  and 
a  circular  window  in  it.  On  the  site  of  the  pi’esent  north 
wing  of  the  Privy  Council  offices  (often  incorrectly  called 
the  Treasury  buildings)  stood  the  only  building  which  could 
take  us  back  into  the  times  of  media) val  England — a  portion 
of  Wolsey’s  old  palace  called  York  Place,  and  referred  to 
in  the  well-known  lines  in  ‘  Henry  VIII.’ : — 

- ‘  you 

Must  no  more  call  it  York  Place,  that  is  past ; 

For  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title’s  lost ; 

'Tis  now  the  king’s,  and  called  Whitehall.’ 

This  was  then  the  Treasury,  as  it  existed  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  present  century.  It  was  a  square  piece  of  dilapidated 
old  Late  Gothic  building,  Avith  sin  evidently  very  thick  wall 
on  the  ground  story,  above  Avhich  the  wall  face  was  set  back, 
but  strengthened  by  buttresses  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  between  which  were  square  windows  Avith  archi¬ 
traves,  of  the  Renaissance  type,  Avhich  had  replaced  the 
original  late  Gothic  traceried  Avindows  of  Wolsey’s  time. 
At  the  angles  were  small  turrets.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  reluctance  to  remove  this  historic  old  fragment,  for  Avhen 
Sir  John  Soane’s  buildings  Avere  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Privy  Council  buildings,  the  facade,  Avhich  Avas 
obviously  planned  to  have  a  centie  and  two  Avings  symme¬ 
trically  arranged,  Avas  left  incomplete,  the  centre  and  the 
southern  Aving  only  being  built,  the  old  remnant  of  the 
palace  still  occupying  the  place  Avhere  should  have  been 
the  northern  Aving,  and  the  neAV  incomplete  fa9ade  abutting 
upon  it  in  a  very  awkward  manner.  It  Avas  only  Avhen  Barry 
erected  the  front  of  the  present  buildings  in  1847  that  the 
ancient  fragment  Avas  removed,  and  the  neAv  front  built 
with  both  Avings  complete ;  Barry  (like  every  architect  of 
genius  and  power)  having  not  very  much  consideration  for 
old  buildings  that  stood  in  the  Avay  of  the  adequate  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  new  one.  In  regard  to  the  relation  between  the 
present  fa9ade  and  that  of  Soane,  Mr.  Wheatley  rather 
misses  a  point  in  merely  describing  it  as  a  new  fa9ade 
‘  replacing  that  of  Soane ;  ’  the  fact  is  that  Barry  re¬ 
modelled  Soane’s  design,  retaining  the  same  columnar  order, 
but  raising  it  on  a  complete  gi'ound  story,  and  adding  an 
Attic  over ;  in  Soane’s  design  the  order  rose  from  a  plinth 
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only  a  little  above  the  ground  level.  Fergusson,  in  his 
‘  History  of  Modern  Architecture,’  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Barry  would  have  produced  a  finer  fa9ade  had  he  not  been 
fettered  by  the  instruction  to  work  up  Soane’s  materials. 

Another  relic  of  mediaeval  architecture,  in  the  shape  of  a 
vaulted  Gothic  archway  which  formed  the  entrance  to  Scot¬ 
land  Yard,  existed  in  Whitehall  up  to  very  near  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  precise  time  of  its  disappear¬ 
ance  it  is  not  easy  to  fix,  but  as  late  as  1824,  when  the 
entrance  is  shown  as  crossed  by  a  classic  architrave  upheld 
by  two  columns,  the  interior  buildings  of  the  ‘  yard  ’  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  mediaeval  appearance ;  a  view  of  the  exterior 
of  ‘  The  Guardroom,  Scotland  Yard,’  showing  a  small  cottage¬ 
like  building,  with  gablets  and  mullioned  windows  with 
diamond  panes,  and  a  broad  flight  of  wooden  steps  up  to  the 
door.  South  of  the  Council  Office  on  the  west  side  of 
Whitehall  was  old  Downing  Street,  with  its  plain  brick 
houses  and  somewhat  elegant  classic  doorways,  and  south  of 
this  Fludyer  Street,  with  similar  brick  houses,  running,  with 
a  bend  in  it,  from  Whitehall  to  the  Park.  This  remained 
till  1859,  when  the  space  was  cleared  for  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  offices. 

We  come  now  to  the  historic  centi’e  of  the  seat  of  legis¬ 
lation,  of  which  numerous  drawings  exist;  and  it  requires 
all  their  assistance  for  the  imagination  to  realise  what  an 
extraordinary  change  the  century  has  made  in  this  important 
site.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century  the  north 
end  of  Westminster  Hall  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  with 
its  principal  Gothic  features  entirely  extinguished ;  at 
cither  side  of  the  north  door  were  mean-looking  shops  and 
booths,  and  a  row  of  tall  posts  opposite  the  door.  West¬ 
ward  from  the  north  end  of  the  Hall  was  the  old  Exchequer 
Court,  relieved  at  the  end  by  an  octagon  turret,  beyond  which 
the  line  of  old  buildings  continued,  bending  a  little  north¬ 
ward.  In  1820  these  were  taken  down,  and  subsequently 
rebuilt,  as  far  as  the  octagon  turret,  in  somewhat  the  same 
style,  but  with  a  battlemented  finish ;  and  in  1822  the  north 
end  of  the  Hall  was  restored  by  Cottingham  to  something 
more  approaching  Gothic  architecture,  though  in  a  hard  and 
mechanical  manner,  as  was  inevitable  at  that  period.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  southwaixl  down  St.  Margaret  Street  we  should  have 
had  on  our  left  Kent’s  dull  classic  front  to  the  Committee 
Rooms,  subseqiiently  utilised  as  the  front  to  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  arranged  by  Soane  between  it  and  the  west  side  of 
Westminster  Hall.  This  classic  front  returned  round  at  the 
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south  end  towards  the  entrance  to  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  (the 
then  House  of  Commons),  and  formed  part  of  the  north  side 
of  Old  Palace  Yard.  It  is  when  we  come  here  that  we  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  immensity  of  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought.  The  purlieus  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  of  an 
almost  squalid  description.  The  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Lords  was  by  an  old-fashioned  little  gabled  porch  on  small 
columns,  and  with  a  couple  of  obelisk-shaped  lamp  posts 
before  the  door ;  north  of  this  entrance  was  a  plain  square 
pedimented  house,  and  near  it  was  the  ‘  old  sutlers’  house,’ 
the  ‘  Ship,’  shown  in  a  drawing  of  Shepherd’s  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  In  drawings  of  the  date  of  1820  and 
1821,  however,  we  find  the  House  of  Lords  faced,  towards 
Old  Palace  Yard,  with  a  Strawberry  Hill  Gothic  facade 
with  turrets  and  battlements,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  low 
quasi-Gothic  screen  of  the  same  fashion,  with  an  arched 
gateway  inserted  in  it.*  The  House  of  Lords  proper, 
after  this  period  at  all  events,  flanked  the  east  side  of  Old 
Palace  Yard,  and  the  interior  access  to  it  must  have  been 
of  a  somewhat  roundabout  description;  but  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  century  the  Painted  Chamber,  at  right 
angles  with  it,  is  described  in  old  prints  as  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  least,  there  is  more  than  one  ‘  view  of  the  House  of 
‘  Lords  from  the  river  ’  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  century 
which  shows  nothing  but  the  end  of  the  Painted  Chamber, 
with  two  dilapidated  Gothic  windows,  and  sheds  built  up 
against  the  wails.  The  history  of  this  part  of  the  site  seems 
not  to  have  been  adequately  traced  by  Mr.  Wheatley ;  at 
least,  there  is  no  intelligible  account  of  it — one  of  the  few 
serious  defects  we  have  found  in  the  book. 

Westward  of  Palace  Yard  and  the  Abbey  was  a  congeries 
of  winding  streets,  picturesquely  piled  and  tumbledown 
houses,  with  here  and  there  a  respectable  staid-looking  block 
of  brick  almshouses  or  a  scholastic  establishment,  and 
beyond  these  it  was  not  far  before  we  arrived  at  open 
country.  J.  T.  Smith’s  view  of  Dean’s  Yard  in  1820  shows 
a  scene  of  squalor  and  dilapidation  such  as  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  in  looking  at  the  present  neat  and  orderly  square. 
Tottle  Street  (so  spelt),  in  a  drawing  of  the  same  period,  is  a 
very  narrow  winding  street  with  overhanging  houses ;  and  a 
drawing  of  1808  shows  ‘  Little  Sanctuary,’  with  a  street 
architecture  reminding  one  of  the  older  portions  of  Chester. 

*  The  fa9ade  was  the  work  of  Wyatt ;  the  screen  added  afterwards, 
probably  by  Soane. 
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Amid  this  congeries  of  decaying  streets  stood  some  of  the 
pleasant  brick  Queen  Anne  buildings  which  are  still  spared, 
such  as  Emmanuel  Hospital,  Greycoat  Hospital  (commemo¬ 
rated  in  two  charming  drawings  of  Shepherd’s),  and  other 
more  humble  institutions  which  no  longer  exist.  A  drawing 
of  1796  shows  a  melancholy-looking  group  of  irregular  cot¬ 
tages  standing  apart,  with  a  pond  in  fi’ont  of  them,  under 
the  title,  ‘  The  Pesthouses  in  Tothill  Fields.’  Further  west¬ 
ward  we  come  on  more  cheerful  scenes  in  the  picturesque 
neighbourhood  of  Pimlico,  the  beauties  of  which  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  pretty  water-colour  drawing  of  1815,  giving 
a  view  of  ‘  Jenny  Whim’s  Bridge  ’  and  the  adjacent 
landscape.  Mr.  Wheatley  describes  ‘  Jenny’s  Whim  ’  as 
‘  a  tavern  and  tea  garden  at  the  end  of  the  wooden  bridge 
‘  known  as  Ebury  Bridge,  over  what  was  formerly  a  cut  or 
‘reservoir  of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks,  between  Chelsea  and 
‘  Pimlico.  The  last  vestige  of  it  was  obliterated  in  1865, 
‘when  the  great  widening  of  the  Victoria  Station  took 
‘place.’  The  view,  looki.jg  north-east  from  below  the 
bridge,  shows  a  park-like  landscape,  with  water  and  green 
lawns  and  foliage,  and  an  island  covered  with  trees 
and  further  decorated  by  two  windmills  showing  among 
them. 

The  general  state  of  the  district  between  this  and  West¬ 
minster,  as  just  described,  seems  to  have  received  its  first 
serious  change  about  1851,  when  we  meet  with  a  drawing 
illustrating  the  ‘  pulling  down  of  houses  to  form  the  new 
‘Victoria  Street.’  But  in  coming  to  our  notes  on  the  new 
architectural  era  of  London,  we  cannot  commence  better 
than  by  retracing  our  steps  to  Westminster  and  considering 
the  architecture  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated  build¬ 
ing  of  modern  London.  It  was  on  the  night  of  October  16, 
1834,  that  Charles  Barry,  already  known  to  many  as  an 
architect  of  exceptional  ability,  but  who  had  not  then 
achieved  any  very  extended  fame,  was  returning  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  visit  in  the  country,  when  he  saw  the  glare  in  the 
sky  indicative  of  a  great  fire.  He  hurried  to  the  place,  and 
remained  the  whole  night  watching  the  burning  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  perhaps  not  without  dreams  of  what 
he  might  produce  to  replace  them.  An  official  rebuilding 
was  at  first  all  that  was  thought  of,  and  Sir  Eobert  Smirke 
had  even  been  desired  to  make  plans  for  this ;  but  the  strong 
public  feeling  that  this  was  a  great  opportunity  prevailed, 
and  eventually,  in  June  1835,  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  settled  the  terms  of  a  competition,  allowing  only  six 
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months  for  maturinor  the  designs,  and  ruling  that  the  style 
of  the  proposed  building  was  to  be  ‘Gothic  or  Elizabethan.’ 
No  fewer  than  ninety-seven  designs  were  sent  in,  and  for  all 
those  who  went  into  it  with  a  serious  intent  to  be  winners 
the  labour  and  mental  strain  in  producing  an  adequate 
plan  and  design  within  the  time  allotted  must  have  been 
enormous,  as  in  Barry’s  case  we  know  that  it  was.  After 
some  delay  his  design,  which  had  attracted  much  notice 
from  competent  judges  from  the  first,  was  definitely  adopted. 
As  every  one  knows,  Barry  had  selected  the  style  of  Late  Gothic 
prevalent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  preference  to  the 
mixed  style  connected  with  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  in  which 
the  last  relies  of  Gothic  are  blended  with  the  rising  spirit  of 
Eenaissance  detail ;  and  as  one  or  other  style  was  forced 
upon  him,  there  is  no  doubt  he  did  wisely  in  selecting,  for 
such  a  building,  that  whicli  was  still  a  complete  style, 
coherent  in  all  its  details.  However  well  the  picturesque 
quality  of  Elizabethan  architectui’e  may  be  adapted  to  a 
private  mansion,  it  wants  the  elements  of  breadth  and  con¬ 
sistency  requisite  fur  the  dignity  of  a  great  public  edifice. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Government,  nearly  always 
unfortunate  in  its  official  interferences  with  architecture, 
made  a  fatal  mistake  in  limiting  the  competitors  at  all  as  to 
style,  a  mistake  both  in  regard  to  general  principle  and  to 
the  special  genius  of  the  architect  whom  they  selected. 
Barry’s  peculiar  power  and  predilection  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  Renaissance  form  of  architecture,  in  which  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  out,  without  absolute  copyism, 
that  modern  combination  of  classical  elements  which 
characterised  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  has  therefore 
received  the  name  of  the  Renaissance  style,  but  which 
in  reality  leaves  the  architect  free  (as  Barry  himself  has 
practically  shown  in  other  buildings)  to  produce  entirely 
new  combinations  in  the  same  spirit  and  without  servile 
imitation.  Had  Barry  been  left  free  to  do  as  he  liked  in 
regard  to  the  architectural  treatment  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  would  have 
based  his  design  on  the  Renaissance  style,  and  that,  working 
in  accordance  with  his  own  special  gifts  and  architectural 
sympathies,  he  would  have  produced  a  much  finer  building, 
and  one  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  with  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  present  day. 

Even  as  it  stands,  however,  London  may  well  be  proud 
both  of  the  building  and  of  its  architect,  who  was  a  Londoner, 
and  born  in  Westminster  (in  1795)  on  a  spot  close  to  the 
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site  on  which  he  was  afterwards  to  rear  the  structure  with 
which  his  name  will  always  be  connected.  Barry  was  one 
of  those  men  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  born  architect, 
gifted  with  that  peculiar  faculty  for  perceiving  what  can  be 
made  of  a  site  and  of  a  plan,  both  in  a  practical  and  artistic 
sense,  which  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the  mere  pro¬ 
duction  of  pictorial  architecture.  He  was  the  only  architect 
who  has  risen  to  fame  in  modern  England  who  combined  in 
an  equal  degree  practical  knowledge  and  ability  with  artistic 
perception.  He  was  a  master  of  planning ;  he  disdained  no 
practical  details,  and  he  had  that  delicate  perception  of 
proportion  and  refinement  in  design  which  enabled  him  to 
leave  the  stamp  of  architectural  grace  and  dignity  upon 
everything  he  touched.  In  regard  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  character  of  the  detail  was  fixed  for  him,  more  or 
less,  by  the  style  adopted ;  and  had  he  chosen  his  own  style, 
we  should,  no  doubt,  have  had  a  building  less  florid  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  with  more  of  the  effect  obtainable  from  the  contrast 
of  decorated  with  undecorated  wall  surface.  As  it  is,  no 
doubt,  the  building  is  over-rich  in  detail;  not  more  so, 
indeed  less  so,  than  in  the  adjoining  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel, 
a  genuine  and  typical  Tudor  building;  but  a  treatment 
which  is  agreeable  enough  in  a  decorative  chapel  becomes 
excessive  when  carried  all  over  the  surface  of  a  vast  palace. 
Apart  from  this,  there  is  little  but  praise  to  be  given  to  the 
building.  Its  low  position  is  unfortunate,  but  for  that  also 
the  architect  was  probably  not  entirely  responsible.  But  in 
other  respects  the  building  is  worthy  of  its  function. 

It  is  characteristic  of  BaiTy  that  the  finest  architectural 
thought  in  it  should  be  expressed  in  the  plan — in  the  idea 
of  the  four  main  corridors,  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
and  meeting  in  the  central  octagon,  the  position  of  which 
is  externally  expressed  by  the  graceful  central  lantern. 
It  was  another  fine  architectural  thought  to  place  the  two 
towers  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  structure,  the  extent  of 
which  is  thus  marked  out,  from  a  distance,  when  the  rest  of 
the  building  cannot  be  seen ;  nor  was  Barry  less  happy  in  his 
characteristic  treatment  of  the  two  towers ;  the  one  purely  a 
state  ceremonial  tower,  marking  the  royal  entrance,  and 
therefore  treated  as  a  piece  of  architectural  effect  merely  ; 
the  other  a  utilitarian  tower,  intended  to  carry  a  great 
clock,  and  designed  so  as  to  express  that  function.  This 
distinction,  which  would  seem  so  obvious,  and  is  so  truly 
architectural  in  spirit,  seems,  however,  to  be  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  some  people,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read 
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with  patience  the  flippant  sneers  of  Mr.  Loftie,  who  appears 
to  combine  a  superstitious  reverence  for  any  and  every 
old  building  with  an  inability  to  admire  anything  modem, 
and  who  cannot  see  that  the  fact  of  the  clock  tower  looking 
like  nothing  but  a  clock  tower  is  precisely  its  merit.  If 
Barry  had  made  the  two  towers  similar  and  balancing  each 
other  symmetrically,  he  would  have  taken  away  half  the 
character  of  the  whole  group  of  building. 

The  removal  of  Soane’s  Law  Courts  from  the  west  side  of 
Westminster  Hall  a  few  years  ago  exposed  to  view  an  un¬ 
sightly  and  much  patched-up  wall,  and  the  flying  buttresses 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  together  with  a  certain  portion 
of  the  original  Norman  masonry  of  the  Hall,  about  which 
a  somewhat  disproportionate  excitement  was  got  up,  in 
accordance  with  the  modern  feeling,  which  is  too  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  a  fetish  of  any  bit  of  ancient  work,  how¬ 
ever  plain  and  uninteresting  in  itself.  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  the  building  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  found  when 
uncovered,  and  the  discovery  of  some  traces  of  the  former 
existence  of  a  double-storied  cloister  between  the  buttresses 
furnished  an  excuse  for  a  so-called  ‘  restoration  ’  of  this 
feature  ;  the  first  motive  of  which,  from  Mr.  Pearson’s  report 
to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  evidently  was  to  find  a 
means  of  covering  in  and  preserving  the  fragment  of  Norman 
wall.  As  this  was  obviously  a  most  abnormal  outlay  for 
such  an  object,  it  was  claimed  in  favour  of  the  scheme  that 
rooms  could  be  formed  between  the  buttresses  which  would 
be  of  use  as  committee  I'ooms ;  thus  inverting  the  true  order 
of  architectural  procedure,  which  is  to  provide  for  ascer¬ 
tained  requirements  on  a  definite  plan,  not  to  erect  an 
apparently  useless  structure  and  then  find  a  use  for  it  after¬ 
wards.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  great  length  by  a 
special  commission  composed  of  men  who  had  mostly  no 
knowledge  of  architecture,  the  one  or  two  who  did  know 
anything  of  the  subject  being  entirely  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  but  hopelessly  in  the  minority.  The  result  has 
answered  only  too  well  the  expectations  of  those  who 
understood  best  what  it  was  which  was  proposed.  The 
‘  restoration  ’  of  the  cloisters  is  no  restoration  at  all  in 
the  strict  sense,  as  there  were  really  no  data  for  anything 
beyond  a  general  conclusion  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
formerly  there ;  and,  even  if  there  were,  the  mere  building 
up  again  or  ‘restoring’  an  ancient  piece  of  architecture 
because  it  once  existed  is  an  absurdity ;  a  modern  imitation 
is  not  the  ancient  thing,  and  has  not  the  slightest  archteo- 
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logical  value.  The  rooms  are  found,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  be  inconvenient  and  cramped  in  themselves 
and  inconvenient  of  access,  and  the  area  of  Westminster 
Hall  has  been  spoiled  by  the  obtrusion  of  two  stair¬ 
cases  adorned  with  gimcrack  hemldic  animals,  the  sight 
of  which  raised  a  storm  of  derision  from  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  had  sense  enough  to  see  the 
absurdity,  when  completed,  of  a  scheme  which  they  might 
have  prevented  had  they  troubled  themselves  to  ascertain  its 
merits  beforehand,  instead  of  protesting  when  it  was  too 
late.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Barry’s  original  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  have  carried  out  a  further  extension  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  two  blocks  of  building  surrounding 
the  space  east  and  north  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  would 
have  provided  committee  rooms  and  other  accommodation 
for  all  possible  future  requirements,  and  he  left  plans 
for  this  addition  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  which 
it  may  some  day  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  out. 
The  side  of  Westminster  Hall  would  then  have  been 
blocked  out  from  exterior  view,  as  in  all  probability  (on  the 
evidence  of  old  plans  and  drawings)  it  always  was ;  and 
Barry  would  have  met  the  difficulty  by  refacing  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  carry  on  the  design  of  his  courtyard. 
To  many  sentimental  persons  in  the  present  day  this  would 
seem  absolute  desecration,  but  it  is  what  any  medimval 
architect  would  have  done  in  a  similar  case  without 
hesitation.  The  exaggerated  reverence  for  every  bit  of  old 
building  is  entirely  a  growth  of  the  present  generation,  and 
merely  means  that  architecture  is  a  dead  and  not  a  living 
art  now. 

The  next  important  public  biailding  after  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  the  Government  offices,  the  great  block  ex¬ 
tending  from  Parliament  Street  to  St.  James’s  Park.  This 
and  the  new  Admiralty  building,  at  present  in  progress, 
have  a  relation  to  each  other  not  generally  surmised  ;  they 
are  the  disjecta  membra  of  what  was  once  a  great  scheme, 
worthy  of  the  nation,  and  which  has  gone  through  stages 
of  successive  decline.  Barry  drew  out,  and  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Hall  in  1857,  a  really  grand  plan  for  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  whole  of  the  Government  offices  in  one 
vast  building,  or  group  of  buildings,  to  extend  from  Great 
George  Street  nearly  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  to  have 
fronts  towards  Whitehall  and  St.  James’s  Park.  The  pre¬ 
sent  block  of  the  Privy  Council  buildings  was  to  be  utilised 
(architecturally  speaking)  as  the  northern  wing  of  the 
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Whitehall  fayade,  and  a  similar  wing  to  be  formed  abutting 
on  the  east  end  of  Great  George  Street,  the  houses  east  of 
King  Street  being  abolished,  and  the  wide  roadway  of 
Whitehall  carried  through.  Between  these  two  wings  the 
central  line  of  building  was  to  be  thrown  back  somewhat, 
and  through  the  centre  of  it  was  to  be  a  grand  gateway  or 
covered  way  leading  into  a  great  colonnaded  central  hall  or 
court,  a  parallelogram  with  its  longer  axis  running  east  and 
west,  and  an  opening  at  the  further  end  into  St.  James’s 
Park.  On  the  south  side  of  the  block  would  have  been  a 
grand  fa9ade  to  Great  George  Street;  on  the  north  side  the 
fa9ade  towards  the  parade  ground  was  to  be  laid  out  so  as 
to  be  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
which  was  to  be  architecturally  connected  with  the  whole 
scheme,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  parade  ground  a 
fa9ade  (for  Admiralty  extension)  was  to  be  formed  facing 
that  on  the  south  of  the  parade  ground,  leaving  the  latter 
a  symmetrical  parallelogram  with  the  Horse  Guards  in  the 
centre  of  its  eastern  side,  and  a  central  gate  into  St.  James’s 
Park  facing  it  on  the  western  side.  The  vast  new  building 
was  to  be  laid  out  around  various  interior  quadrangles, 
around  each  of  which  would  be  grouped  the  offices  of  a 
special  department.  The  Board  of  Trade  would  have  been 
accommodated  in  the  block  balancing  the  existing  Privy 
Council  buildings,  with  the  ‘  Trade  Office  Court’  in  its  rear; 
the  Home  Office  and  Foreign  Office  would  have  formed  the 
two  sides  of  the  fa9ade  overlooking  the  park,  with  the  ‘  Home 
‘  Office  Court  ’  and  ‘  Foreign  Office  Court  ’  in  their  rear ;  the 
War  Office  would  have  formed  the  central  block  of  the  Park 
fa9ade,  returning  along  one  side  of  the  great  central  hall ; 
and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried  out  through  other 
departments.  All  the  Government  offices  would  thus  have 
been  combined  into  one  great  architectural  whole,  in  close 
relation  with  each  other,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  houses  on  the 
southern  side  of  Great  George  Street  were  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  land  between  that  street  and  the  Abbey  laid 
out  as  an  ornamental  garden.  Thus  Great  George  Street 
would  have  formed,  along  with  Birdcage  Walk,  a  kind  of 
state  road  between  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
palace  of  the  Legislature.  The  scheme  included  a  wide 
road  from  the  foot  of  the  Haymarket  through  St.  James’s 
Park  and  past  the  end  of  Birdcage  Walk  to  join  the  east 
end  of  Victoria  Street;  a  road  which  would  have  been  a 
great  public  convenience.  That,  however,  was  no  essential 
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part  of  the  scheme  ;  the  main  thing  was  the  arrangement  of 
the  buildings,  and  it  is  rarely  that  an  architectural  project 
at  once  so  practical  and  so  grandiose  has  been  proposed  for 
any  official  buildings.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  cost  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  but  it  might  have  been  carried  out 
gradually  and  piece  by  piece,  and  when  complete  it  would 
have  been  a  thing  for  the  nation  to  be  proud  of.  It  is 
melancholy  now  to  look  at  the  plan,  and  to  reflect  upon  a 
great  opportunity  lost. 

The  whole  business  of  the  Government  offices  has  been  a 
kind  of  decrescendo  from  the  great  idea  thus  propounded  by 
Barry.  The  Government  did  at  one  time  so  far  entertain 
the  idea  of  the  Great  George  Street  site  for  Government 
offices  that  they  purchased  some  property  in  the  street  as  a 
commencement — ^just  enough  to  be  of  no  practical  use  unless 
the  scheme  were  carried  further,  as  it  is  needless  to  say  it 
never  has  been.  In  1856,  however,  the  Government  made 
up  their  minds  to  combine  the  Foreign,  Home,  and  Colonial 
Offices,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Local  Government  offices  on 
the  central  portion  of  the  site  originally  proposed  by  Barry; 
and  a  competition  took  place  for  this,  in  which  the  designs 
of  Scott  were  ultimately  selected.  Here  again,  however,  we 
had  an  instance  of  the  same  ill-judged  State  interference  in 
regard  to  style  as  in  the  case  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
No  style  was  in  the  first  instance  imposed  on  the  competitors, 
as  in  that  case;  but  Scott  having  sent  in  a  design  in  a 
somewhat  Italian  variety  of  Gothic,  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
chose  to  constitute  himself  arbiter  of  taste  for  the  nation 
(a  self-assumed  position  for  which  he  had  about  as  little 
qualification  as  could  be),  obstinately  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  to  a  Gothic  design,  and  left  the  architect  with 
the  alternative  of  abandoning  his  most  cherished  convictions 
or  relinquishing  his  commission.  Some  of  Scott’s  best 
friends  thought,  not  unreasonably,  that  he  would  have  taken 
a  higher  position  if  he  had  stood  to  his  colours  and  refused 
to  sacrifice  the  artistic  convictions  which  he  had  professed 
during  his  whole  lifetime,  especially  as  he  had  already  made 
an  almost  unexampled  success  in  his  professional  career. 
Whether,  however,  he  would  really  have  produced  a  building 
very  superior  to  the  existing  one  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
carry  out  his  Gothic  design,  may  be  questioned.  His  real 
power  consisted  in  his  mastery  of  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  and 
he  did  not  possess,  beyond  this  particular  line  of  work,  by 
which  he  made  most  of  his  reputation,  a  very  high  archi¬ 
tectural  faculty ;  he  was  seldom  thoroughly  successful  when 
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he  quitted  his  peculiar  walk,  and  his  great  fa9ade  to  the  St. 
Pancras  Station  shows  that,  even  when  left  with  a  free  hand 
as  regards  style,  he  did  not  succeed  in  producing  a  secular 
or  business  building  which  could  command  permanent  admira¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  the  St.  Pancras  Station  was  built  it  was 
thought  so  spirited  and  so  splendid  an  innovation  to  build  a 
Gothic  railway  station  that  great  enthusiasm  was  excited 
in  regard  to  the  work ;  but  now  that  the  Gothic  fever  has 
died  out  it  does  not  find  many  admirers,  and  it  would  very 
possibly  have  been  the  same  with  the  Government  offices 
had  they  been  carried  out  according  to  the  original  Gothic 
design.  There  would  probably,  however,  have  been  better 
detail  than  we  find  in  the  building  as  it  now  exists,  in 
which  the  architect  was  working  with  materials  with 
which  he  had  no  sympathy.  Taken  all  round,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offices  can  be  called  no  more  than  a  respectable  build¬ 
ing  :  it  has  no  originality,  no  breadth  of  treatment,  and 
excites  no  interest.  The  best  portion  of  it  is  the  internal 
fa9ade  of  the  courtyard.  The  front  towards  Whitehall,  it 
must  in  justice  be  remembered,  is  not  carried  out  altogether 
as  designed,  as  the  angle  pavilions  were  intended  to  have 
been  carried  up  higher  with  some  kind  of  cupola  or  other 
finish,  which  was  cut  off,  from  the  spirit  of  economy  which 
so  often  leads  to  the  spoiling  of  our  public  buildings ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  this  accentuation  of  the  angles 
the  general  effect  of  the  front  would  be  very  much  im¬ 
proved,  though  it  could  not  atone  for  the  generally 
commonplace  character  of  the  details.  We  may  note  one 
fact  in  connexion  with  it  which  Mr.  Wheatley  does  not 
mention — viz.  that  in  regard  to  the  westward  portion  of 
the  buildings  Scott  was  by  official  direction  associated  with 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  as  joint  architect,  but  we  have  no  data  for 
apportioning  the  precise  part  which  each  took  in  the  work. 

The  new  Law  Courts  was  the  next  great  official  work. 
After  two  or  three  alterations  of  programme,  twelve  archi¬ 
tects  were,  in  1800,  invited  to  compete — Messrs.  Abraham, 
E.  M.  Barry  (the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Barry),  E.  Brandon, 
Burges,  T.  N.  Deane,  Garling,  Gibson,  Lockwood,  Seddon, 
Scott,  Street,  and  Waterhouse.  The  first  in  the  list,  an 
architect  little  known  to  fame,  owed  his  invitation  to  some 
official  influence.  The  others  were  selected  for  their  repu¬ 
tation.  The  designs,  which  were  sent  in  and  exhibited  in 
1807,  excited  great  interest,  and  unquestionably,  in  their 
variety  and  picturesque  character,  spoke  highly  for  the 
architectural  genius  of  England,  though  an  eminent  judge 
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is  said  to  have  remarked,  on  visiting  the  exhibition,  ‘  I  see 
‘  a  great  many  fine  towers ;  but  where  are  the  courts  ?  ’ 
Among  them  Burges’s  design  was  remarkable  for  its 
powerful  treatment  of  a  French  type  of  Gothic ;  Mr.  Gar- 
ling’s  for  great  breadth  and  dignity;  Scott’s  design  dis¬ 
played  the  same  characteristics  in  a  very  different  form  ; 
Barry’s  showed  a  novelty  in  a  dome  with  classic  outline  but 
Gothic  detail ;  Mr.  Seddon’s  was  remarkable  for  a  wild 
picturesqueness,  and  for  a  colossal  Record  Tower,  which  was 
by  no  means  so  abnormal  a  conception  as  the  public  seem  to 
have  thought ;  Street’s  design  also  was  characterised  by 
picturesqueness  and  variety,  with  admirable  treatment  of 
Gothic  detail.  Gothic  was  all  in  power  now,  and  few 
thought  of  protesting  against  it.  Eventually  the  jury, 
among  whom  there  was  not  a  single  artist  or  architect 
(again  according  to  the  usual  absurdity  of  English  practice 
in  such  matters),*  ruled  that  E.  M.  Barry’s  was  the  best 
plan  (a  verdict  which  was  hardly  questioned),  and  that  Street’s 
was  the  best  design,  and  that,  accordingly,  Barry  and  Street 
should  be  appointed  joint  architects.  As  it  had  been  before 
settled  that  plan  was  to  count  before  design,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  E.  M.  Barry  practically  won  the  competition, 
and  had  a  right  to  the  appointment ;  and  everyone  who 
knew  Street’s  character,  his  force  of  individual  will,  and  his 
intolerance  of  any  style  of  architecture  except  revived  thir¬ 
teenth  centmy  Gothic,  must  have  known  that  such  a  com¬ 
bination  was  practically  impossible ;  and,  indeed,  the  very 
idea  of  appointing  one  architect  for  the  plan,  and  the  other 
for  the  design,  of  a  building,  was  preposterous  in  itself. 
Street  soon  succeeded  in  pushing  Ban-y  out,  and  the  latter 
was  promised  a  great  new  design  for  the  National  Gallery, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  deprived,  and  put  off  with  the 
task  of  merely  carrying  out  the  new  rooms  at  the  back  of 
the  Gallery — a  double  disappointment  which,  there  is  no 
doubt,  shortened  his  life.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  E. 
M.  Barry  inherited  the  genius  of  his  father ;  practical  know¬ 
ledge  and  ability  in  planning  were  his  strong  points,  and 
his  Law  Courts  design  evinced  these  qualities  rather  than 

*  The  jury  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  Cowper,  then  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  (and  one  of  the  best  we  ever  had) ;  Mr.  Gladstone ;  Sir  A.  Cock- 
burn,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice;  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  then  Attorney- 
General  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Stirling,  M.P.  In  France,  in  a  similar  case, 
the  jury  would  almost  certainly  have  included  an  equal  number  of 
men  distinguished  in  art  and  architecture. 
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architectural  genius  ;  but  it  would  probably  have  been  very 
much  better  for  public  convenience  if  he  had  received  the 
commission  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  competi¬ 
tion,  he  had  justly  earned. 

Street’s  front  to  the  Strand  was  designed  on  the  principle 
(quite  justifiable  in  itself)  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt 
a  grand  fa9ade  of  one  homogeneous  design  on  a  site  facing  a 
comparatively  narrow  roadway,  where  it  could  never  be 
properly  seen  as  a  whole ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  purposely 
broken  up  into  a  varied  architectural  scenery  with  no  pre¬ 
dominating  design.  Some  talk  was  made  of  placing  the 
building  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  for  which  position 
Street  made  a  design ;  but  though  this  would  have  been  a 
grand  site  architecturally,  the  present  more  central  one  is 
probably  much  more  convenient  for  business.  Of  the 
building  generally,  it  is  a  difficult  and  rather  a  melancholy 
task  to  speak.  It  is  at  all  events  not  commonplace,  and  the 
whole  of  the  detail  shows  the  hand  of  a  master  of  Gothic 
architecture,*  more  especially  in  the  mouldings,  which  have 
the  fullness  and  largeness  of  style  characteristic  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  spirit ;  and  every  detail  in  the  building  was  designed 
by  his  own  hand.  The  design  for  the  great  hall  was  the 
object  of  a  very  uncalled-for  attack  by  Fergusson,  who,  with 
all  his  breadth  of  insight  into  the  conditions  of  architecture 
generally,  was  often  singularly  captious,  unfair,  and  irritable 
in  his  criticisms  on  special  buildings,  and  who  wrote  letters 
in  the  ‘  Times  ’  against  Street’s  hall  on  the  mere  ground  that 
a  narrow  vaulted  hall,  like  the  nave  of  a  cathedral,  had 
never  been  used  for  such  a  purpose,  and  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  wide  timber-roofed  space  like  Westminster 
Hall.  There  seems  no  possible  reason  why  what  had  never 
been  done  before  should  not  be  done  now,  and  the  salle  des 
yas 'perdus  of  the  Law  Courts  is  a  fine  hall,  and  none  the 
worse  for  being  vaulted.  But  the  building  generally  is 
sadly  deficient,  externally,  in  architectural  dignity  and  re¬ 
finement.  The  tower,  if  it  can  be  called  a  tower,  is  probably 
the  very  ugliest  erection  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been 
attached  to  an  important  building.  The  charge  of  incon¬ 
venience  and  bad  acoustic  properties,  made  against  the 
courts  themselves,  has  been  a  good  deal  exaggerated,  espe- 

*  Street  was  a  pupil  of  Scott’s,  and  it  was  Scott’s  own  testimony 
that  he  had  on  one  occasion  mistaken  for  ancient  meditcval  work  a 
portion  of  a  building  erected  some  years  previously  by  Street,  and 
which  had  been  more  than  usually  weatherworn. 
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cially  by  learned  judges,  who  are,  as  a  class,  peculiarly  hard 
to  satisfy  in  these  matters.  But  as  to  the  general  plan, 
with  its  rabbit-warren  arrangement,  its  narrow  and  incon¬ 
venient  staircases  and  tortuous  passages,  its  dark  corners 
and  corridors  where  the  light  of  day  never  penetrates,  it  is 
to  be  feared  the  building  deseiwes  all  the  unkind  things 
that  have  been  said  about  it.  It  is  the  work  of  an  architect 
who  had  no  genius  for  plan,  and  no  breadth  of  architectural 
conception.  Street’s  talent  lay  in  giving  beauty  and  dignity 
to  parish  churches,  in  which  he  has  been  surpassed  by  no 
architect  of  his  generation.  A  multitudinous  building  like 
the  Law  Courts  was  beyond  his  powers,  and  he  has  left  a 
legacy  of  inconvenience  to  generations  of  lawyers  and 
clients,  and  all  who  are  obliged  to  haunt  what  in  this  case 
are  too  truly  ‘  the  dusky  purlieus  of  the  law,’  encased  in  a 
building  which  may  be  said  to  be,  architecturally,  the  grave 
of  modern  Gothic. 

The  next  attempt  at  a  great  Government  building  was  an 
entire  fiasco.  In  1882  was  published  the  new  scheme  of  the 
Government  for  a  site  for  the  War  and  Admiralty  offices. 
Architecturally  it  was  one  of  the  worst-devised  plans  that 
could  be.  The  buildings  were  to  be  placed  on  a  site  fronting 
Whitehall,  north  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  extending  in  a 
large  square  block  into  the  pamde  ground  ;  but  the  northern 
portion  of  the  building  was  to  recede  and  be  half  hidden 
behind  the  street  houses,  to  save  the  expenditure  of  buying 
up  two  comparatively  new  banking  houses,  one  of  them 
(Drummond’s  bank)  one  of  the  very  poorest  buildings  that 
was  ever  allowed  to  waste  a  fine  site.  The  competition  for 
this  proposed  building  took  place  in  1884,  but  it  was  a  sad 
descent  from  the  Law  Courts  competition.  In  that  at  least 
architects  of  genius  took  part  and  produced  a  series  of 
remarkable  designs.  The  Admiralty  and  War  offices  com¬ 
petition  was  a  double  one,  a  sketch  competition  open  to  all 
comers  first,  from  which  six  were  to  be  selected  to  compete 
again.  But  the  terms  of  the  competition  were  so  drawn  up 
that  few  architects  of  the  first  rank  troubled  themselves  with 
the  matter.  A  design  was  eventually  selected  which  had 
serious  defects  in  plan,  and  of  which  the  design  seems  to 
have  been  recommended  chiefly  by  minuteness  and  finish  of 
dranghtsmanship.  But  even  this  was  not  to  be  carried  out. 
The  cry  of  ‘  economy  ’  was  raised,  and  the  whole  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  patching  up  of  the  existing  Admiralty  building 
(a  poor  aftair  of  Ripley’s,  the  ai’chitect  immortalised  by 
Pope’s  cutting  and  certainly  in  this  instance  just  satire). 
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and  the  erection  of  an  additional  block  of  uninteresting 
building,  now  in  progress,  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
This  is  what  we  have  descended  to  from  Barry’s  grand 
plan  of  1857.  Something  more  than  the  loss  of  a  great 
building  is  to  be  deplored;  it  is  the  loss  of  the  spirit 
of  artistic  ambition  in  the  nation.  Public  architecture 
is  only  an  ornament  of  public  life,  but  it  is  an  ornament 
which  speaks  of  much  behind  it.  Every  noble-minded 
society,  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  has  desired  to  express  its 
joy  and  its  aspirations  in  noble  buildings  ;  and  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  care  for  producing  noble  architecture — 
when  legislators,  elected  by  popular  voice,  find  that  they 
will  best  recommend  themselves  to  their  constituents  by 
raising  the  cry  of  ‘  economy  ’  whenever  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  spending  money  on  producing  something  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  nation  is  infallibly  going  down  hill.  ‘  In  the 
‘  youth  of  a  state,’  says  Bacon  in  his  pregnant  sentence, 
‘  arms  do  flourish ;  in  the  middle  age  of  a  state,  learning ; 
‘  and  then  both  of  them  together  for  a  time;  in  the  declining 
‘  age  of  a  state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise.’  The 
little  kingdom  of  Belgium  has  recently  spent  an  enormous 
sum  in  the  production  of  a  sumptuous  Law  Courts  building, 
which  is  the  admiration  of  Europe.  England  has  neither 
done  nor  cared  to  do  any  such  thing  since  the  erection  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Let  us  turn  westw'ard  to  the  neighbourhood  of  South 
Kensington.  The  impetus  given  to  building  in  that  quarter 
was  started  by  the  establishment  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  on 
the  site  in  Hyde  Park  immediately  north  of  that  district  on 
which  are  now  grouped  the  Albert  Hall,  the  Imperial 
Institute,  the  Natural  History  Museum,  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  commencement  was  made  with  the  twin 
iron  structure  designed  (if  design  it  could  be  called)  by 
Sir  William  Cubitt,  and  long  known  as  ‘  the  Brompton 
‘  boilers,’  to  receive  the  objects  purchased  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  out  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  and  destined  to 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  worldwide  celebrity. 
The  ‘  boilers  ’  were  removed  in  1808  to  form  the  shelter  of 
the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  when  the  structure  designed  by 
Captain  Fowke,  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers,  had  been  so  far 
advanced  as  to  take  their  place.  The  buildings  have  i-e- 
mained  so  long  unfinished,  with  their  dull  brick  walls  facing 
the  principal  entry,  that  the  real  merit  of  Fowke’s  design, 
which  was  considerable,  has  never  been  appreciated  by  the 
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public,  and  we  observe  that  Mr.  Wheatley  does  not  even 
mention  his  name.  The  fa9ade  of  the  Science  Schools 
towards  Exhibition  Eoad  is  a  rich  and  effective  piece  of 
street  architecture.  The  decorative  details  for  the  portions 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  which  are  complete  were 
mostly  designed  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes.  The  general  style 
of  the  architecture  is  based  on  Italian  Renaissance  with  some 
added  richness  of  detail,  for  which  the  extensive  employment 
of  terra  cotta  gave  facility.  There  seems  to  be  some  hope 
that  the  front  of  this  building  may  be  completed  shortly, 
though  no  doubt  the  ‘  economists  ’  will  do  all  they  can  to 
stop  it. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  consecrated  plot  of 
ground  we  have  the  Albert  Memorial  and  the  Albert  Hall,  of 
Avhich  the  first  named,  designed  by  Scott  (who  received  his 
knighthood  on  the  completion  of  it),  was  considered  by  him¬ 
self  to  bo  his  most  successful  and  noteworthy  work.  His 
object  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  to  produce  a  kind  of 
‘  shrine  ’  on  a  great  scale,  decorated  with  the  richest  and 
most  sumptuous  materials.  He  succeeded  in  producing  this 
effect  of  a  shrine,  but  at  the  expense  of  scale  ;  the  erection 
is  like  a  small  shrine  magnified,  and  never  looks  its  real 
size,  which  few  spectators  realise  till  after  walking  up  the 
steps  close  to  it.  Another  serious  defect,  unknown  to  the 
general  spectator,  is  that  as  the  thing  is  apparently  con¬ 
structed  it  would  not  be  secure  on  so  large  a  scale  :  the 
thrust  of  the  arches  would  tend  to  overturn  the  columns  at 
the  angles,  and  the  structure  is  really  bound  together  by 
concealed  iron  ties  above  the  arches.  This  is  a  great  archi¬ 
tectural  fault.  But  apart  from  this  the  monument  is  really  a 
remarkable  creation  of  decorative  architecture,  well  seconded 
by  some  of  its  sculptural  accessories.  The  angle  group  of 
‘  Asia,’  by  Foley,  is  very  fine  ;  the  basreliefs  at  the  base  of 
the  monument  are  very  unequal  in  merit,  but  those  on  the 
south  and  east  sides,  by  Mr.  Armstead,  are  full  of  fine 
points,  especially  the  group  on  the  north-east  angle  repre¬ 
senting  the  school  of  French  soldier-artists  of  a  former 
generation,  of  whom  Decamps  and  Horace  Vernet  were  the 
prominent  figures.  The  Albert  Hall,  designed  by  Captain 
Fowke,  and  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Scott  (both  engineers,  not  professedly  architects),  has  no 
artistic  claim  to  rank  with  the  Memorial,  but  in  its  main 
conception  it  is  a  building  of  considerable  architectural 
merit,  spoiled  by  the  enormous  kind  of  dish  cover  put  over 
it  in  the  shape  of  an  iron  roof.  With  the  immense  abut- 
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iiient  obtainable  between  the  double  walls  which  surround 
the  central  area,  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  to 
roof  it  with  a  solid  brick  dome  with  an  eye  in  the  centre ; 
this  would  have  been  much  more  costly,  but  the  structure 
would  then  have  been  homogeneous  in  construction  and 
monumental  in  character.  The  frieze  round  the  upper  por¬ 
tion,  carried  out  in  a  coarse  but  durable  mosaic  quite  suit¬ 
able  at  its  elevated  situation,  is  one  of  the  first  and  one  of 
the  best  of  the  few  modern  examples  of  exterior  pictorial 
decoration  in  English  buildings.  By  an  oversight  singularly 
characteristic  of  the  want  of  perception  in  these  matters  in 
England,  the  Hall  and  the  Memorial,  closely  related  as  they 
ai’e  in  architectural  grouping,  were  not  aligned  upon  the 
same  axis  of  site ;  a  kind  of  blunder  which  in  Paris  would 
have  brought  down  ridicule  on  the  head  of  the  architect  who 
liad  permitted  it. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  site  we  are  speaking  of  was 
erected  (1873-1880)  the  Natural  History  Museum,  the  result 
of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  to  dedicate  the  whole  of  the  older  building  in 
Bloomsbui’y  to  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  their 
great  archaeological  collection.  The  plans  for  this  building 
also  were  in  the  first  instance  made  by  Captain  Fowke,  but 
on  his  death  in  1865  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  called  in,  who 
probably  declined  to  work  on  the  lines  of  Fowke’s  design ; 
at  all  events,  he  designed  the  building  denovo.  Mr.  Water- 
house,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  has  filled  a  very 
large  space  in  English  architecture  in  this  generation.  His 
Assize  Courts  at  Manchester,  a  large  and  picturesque  Gothic 
building  erected  at  a  time  when  Modern  Gothic  fervour  was 
at  its  height,  first  brought  him  fame,  and  he  has  been 
engaged  since  on  numberless  large  buildings  in  almost  every 
part  of  England.  He  may  be  said  to  have  evolved  a 
variety  of  Modern  Gothic  of  his  own,  which  is  distinct  and 
recognisable,  and  has  been  not  a  little  imitated.  The 
Natural  History  Museum  is  a  sub-variation  of  this,  with  a 
touch  of  Romanesque  character  about  it,  and  was  the  first 
large  building  in  London  faced  entirely,  inside  and  out,  with 
terracotta,  a  material  coming  much  into  use  of  late  years  in 
London  street  architecture.  Its  advantages  are  its  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  effects  of  smoke  and  weather,  its  fireproof 
character,  and  the  comparative  economy  with  which  decora¬ 
tive  enrichment  can  be  produced  in  it,  modelled  in  the  soft 
clay  and  then  fired ;  it  presents  also  a  richer  and  warmer 
tint  than  most  of  the  building  stones  of  this  country.  Its 
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chief  disadvantages  consist  in  the  difliculty  of  insuring  cor¬ 
rect  and  true  line  in  the  work,  owing  to  the  shrinkage  and 
often  slight  twisting  of  the  material  in  firing,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  all  decorative  detail  thought  out  and 
modelled  beforehand,  as  no  alteration  can  be  made  after¬ 
wards  ;  whereas  stone  carving  can  be  executed  in  situ  after 
the  blocks  are  in  their  places  in  the  building.  Great  care 
was  taken  with  the  terracotta  work  for  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  and  with  satisfactory  result,  and  the  entire  lining 
of  the  walls  with  this  material  imparts  a  very  permanent  and 
monumental  appearance  to  the  interior.  It  is,  like  most  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  buildings,  exceedingly  well  planned,  and 
the  central  hall,  with  the  upper  staircase  carried  over  it  on 
an  arch,  is  a  fine  interior,  rather  spoiled,  however,  in  total 
effect  by  the  employment  of  iron  arches  for  the  roof,  which 
harmonise  ill  with  the  solid  character  of  the  substructure. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  it  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  feel 
enthusiastic  about ;  it  is  angular  and  rigid  in  its  lines, 
and  does  not  pi’oduce  an  architectural  effect  commensurate 
with  its  scale.  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
facing  Exhibition  Koad,  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
is  to  our  thinking  a  much  more  satisfactory  exterior,  in  a 
style  in  which  Gothic  and  classic  feeling  are  blended  with  a 
good  deal  of  originality  of  effect.  Between  the  Natui’al 
History  Museum  and  the  Albert  Hall  we  now  see  rising  the 
great  block  of  the  Imperial  Institute  building,  only  half 
finished  at  present,  but  the  design  has  been  exhibited  and 
published,  and  forms  a  good  typical  example  of  the  change 
which  has  come  over  English  architecture,  and  London  archi¬ 
tecture  especially,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
literal  reproduction  of  Gothic,  which  followed  and  drove  out 
the  literal  reproduction  of  classic,  has  in  its  turn  gone  to  the 
rear,  and  the  prevalent  style  is  now  one  which  is  some¬ 
what  based  on  the  forms  both  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
architecture,  but  with  a  cachet  of  its  own,  and  which  may 
perhaps  be  best  summed  up  in  the  words  ‘  Gothic  feeling 
‘  with  Renaissance  detail ;  ’  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
‘  Free  classic.’  Mr.  Collcutt,  who  gained  the  commission  for 
the  building  in  a  limited  competition  of  six  eminent  archi¬ 
tects,*  had  been  long  known  as  a  designer  of  very  pic- 

*  The  other  five  were  Mr.  (now  Sir  Arthur)  Blomfield,  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  and  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  Ingress  Bell  (in  collaboration), 
all  of  London;  Dr.  Kowand  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh;  and  Mr.  T.  N. 
Deane,  of  Dublin;  on  the  principle  that  the  three  sister  countries 
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turesque  houses  and  street  buildings  in  a  style  which  was 
to  some  extent  peculiarly  his  own ;  he  had  not,  if  we 
remember  right,  produced  any  great  building  before.  The 
Imperial  Institute  well  represents  the  same  style  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  detail  applied  to  a  large  building ;  not  forcible,  but  very 
refined  in  taste.  It  does  not  display  what  can  be  called  archi¬ 
tectural  genius,  and  owed  its  position  in  the  competition, 
perhaps,  to  its  excellent  plan ;  but  it  will  be  a  satisfactory 
and  pleasing  example  of  the  English  style  of  the  close  of 
the  century.  The  great  tower  will  be  a  conspicuous  object 
for  a  long  way  round.  A  French  critic  has  recently  re¬ 
marked  that  we  are  the  only  nation  which  still  retains  the 
tower  in  its  secular  architecture  ;  certainly  few  competition 
designs  in  England  are  considered  complete  without  one. 

Among  the  important  London  buildings  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  is  the  Bank  of  England,  in  nearly  its 
present  exterior  form,  as  remodelled  by  Sir  John  Soane; 
an  example  of  the  application  of  pure  classic  architecture  to 
a  business  building  which  has  the  merit  of  dignity  and 
refinement  of  detail,  and  of  looking  like  what  it  is  intended 
for.  Soane  was  a  man  of  some  genius ;  that  his  taste,  as  shown 
in  some  other  works,  was  very  bad  from  one  point  of  view  was 
as  much  the  fault  of  his  day  as  of  himself.  His  house  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  now  the  Soane  Museum,  as  an  example 
of  an  originally  devised  architect’s  house,  is  worth  more 
attention  than  it  receives  from  a  public  who  hardly  know  of 
its  existence.  The  Koyal  Exchange,  the  near  neighbour  of 
the  Bank,  was  built  (1842-4)  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
William  Tite,  an  architect  whose  boast  it  is  said  to  have 
been  that  he  had  ‘  made  roone}',  inherited  money,  and  married 
‘  money,’  but  who  certainly  had  neither  acquh’ed  nor  inherited 
architectural  genius.  He  founded  a  scholarship,  however, 
in  connexion  with  the  Institute  of  Architects  (the  ‘  Tite  ’ 
prize)  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Italian  archi¬ 
tecture,  either  from  a  pure  desire  that  the  next  generation 
should  be  better  designers  than  himself,  or  from  the  wish  to 
deal  a  posthumous  blow  at  the  then  rising  taste  for  Gothic 
architecture.  Wilkins,  a  learned,  dry,  pedantic  architect  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  with  a  certain  ability,  left  us 

should  all  be  represented.  Architecturally  speaking,  the  designs,  as  a 
set,  were  of  exceptional  excellence,  but  the  competition  excited  not  the 
slightest  public  interest ;  the  drawings  were  exhibited,  but  no  one 
went  to  sec  them.  Public  indifference  on  these  matters  seems  to  become 
more  dense  as  the  years  advance. 
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the  fa9ade  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  centre  portion 
of  University  College,  furnished  with  wings  subsequently 
from  the  design  of  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  respected  of  the  class  of  architects  who  are 
rather  students  of  architecture  than  practical  workers  in 
the  field.  The  enlargement  of  the  National  Gallery  was 
carried  out  by  E.  M.  Barry  in  a  sumptuous  though  not 
over  refined  manner,  but  with  a  satisfactory  light;  and 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian  is  now  engaged  in  tacking  on  to  the 
back  of  it  the  new  National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  will 
probably  exhibit  clever  practical  treatment  of  a  difficult 
problem.  The  Eoyal  Academy  rooms  were  added  to  old 
Burlington  House  about  five  and  twenty  years  ago  by  Sydney 
Smirke,  a  respectable  Eoyal  Academician  architect  without  a 
spark  of  genius,  the  pupil  of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Eobert 
Smirke,  who  was  equally  respectable.  Shortly  after,  or 
about  the  same  time,  Lord  Burlington’s  famous  colonnade, 
before  referred  to,  was  taken  down,  with  many  promises  to 
put  it  to  some  good  architectural  use  elsewhere,  which  have 
never  been  carried  out;  an  1  the  present  front  to  Piccadilly 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  a 
commonplace  piece  of  classic  work,  partly  redeemed  by  the 
dignified  proportions  of  the  arched  gateway  under  which  all 
London  now  drives  on  private  view  day  at  the  Academy. 
The  London  University,  the  block  of  building  at  the  back 
facing  Burlington  Gardens,  is  classic  of  a  very  different 
type,  the  work  of  Sir  James  Pennethorne,  who,  if  he  cannot 
be  called  an  architect  of  genius,  had  that  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  refined  taste  in  the  designing  of  detail  which  to 
some  extent  supplies  the  place  of  genius.  The  Museum  of 
Geology,  in  Jermyn  Street,  is  also  his  work.  The  British 
Museum  fa9ade  (1847)  was  the  work  of  Sir  Eobert  Smirke; 
a  kind  of  scenery  of  columns  with  wasted  space  behind 
them  which  no  one  would  dream  of  putting  up  now,  and 
which  is  eminently  unpractical  and  unsuited  to  this  climate ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  after  all,  that  there  is  something 
in  the  appearance  of  this  classic  colonnade  which  peculiarly 
impresses  one  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  institution 
which  is  to  be  found  in  its  rear.  The  other  Smirke  (Sydney) 
carried  out  the  circular  reading  room,  though  Sir  Antonio 
Panizzi,  the  autocratic  librarian,  claimed  the  main  credit  of 
the  design. 

The  Thames  Embankment,  though  an  engineering  rather 
than  an  architectural  work,  must  not  be  overlooked  as  one 
of  the  most  important  constructive  changes  and  improve- 
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ments  of  the  century.  Only  the  older  members  of  the 
present  generation  can  realise  the  immensity  of  the  change 
which  this  great  piece  of  work  has  made  in  the  aspect  of 
this  part  of  London ;  those  who  do  not  remember  the  river 
banks  before  the  Embankment  may,  however,  form  some 
idea  of  it  from  the  present  state  of  the  bank  opposite,  with 
its  expanses  of  mud  at  low  water,  remembering  that  the 
bank  bordering  on  Westminster  and  the  Strand  district  was 
in  much  the  same  condition  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
formation  of  the  Victoria  Embankment.  The  w'ork  was 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  the 
engineer  to  the  lately  extinct  Board  of  Works,  which  had 
so  unfortunately  outlived  its  reputation.  It  is  a  truly 
remarkable  engineering  work,  both  in  consideration  of  its 
scale  and  of  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  gaining 
an  adequate  foundation  such  as  would  insure  permanence  to 
a  work  built  in  a  water-laden  stratum  and  exposed  to  the 
continual  scour  of  a  tidal  river.  No  sign  of  failure,  however, 
has  presented  itself  during  the  twenty-one  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  completion  of  the  Embankment.  It  has 
furnished  a  splendid  new  road  for  that  portion  of  London, 
to  a  considerable  extent  relieving  the  crowded  ti’affic  on  the 
line  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  and  the  land  in  the  rear 
of  the  road  has  become  the  site  for  a  whole  succession 
of  new  buildings  of  very  varying  architectural  merit,  and 
some  of  them  unhappily  quite  unworthy  of  so  fine  a  site. 
A  gimcrack  hotel  faces  Blackfriars  Bridge,  next  to  which 
is  a  building  of  considerable  architectural  merit,  the  new 
City  of  London  School,  in  Eenaissance  style  and  with 
a  certain  amount  of  originality  of  detail,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Emmanuel.  After  this  comes  Sion  College 
Library,  a  quiet  but  exceedingly  pleasing  building  in  collegiate 
Gothic  style,  designed  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  exactly  the 
kind  of  building  to  illustrate  best  the  quality  of  good  taste 
and  reticence  (as  it  may  be  expressed)  which  has  always 
characterised  his  best  work.  Temple  Chambers  (which  we 
observe  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Wheatley’s  book)  is  a  large 
building  of  lawyers’  chambers,  by  the  late  E.  M.  Barry, 
which  unfortunately  exactly  lacks  that  quality  of  ‘  reticence ;  ’ 
it  is  showy  and  florid ;  strange  that  the  genius  loci,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  peculiarly  quiet  old  buildings  about 
the  Temple  precincts,  should  not  have  inspired  a  modem 
architect  with  a  desire  to  catch  the  same  spirit.  The  head 
quarters  of  the  London  School  Board  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  refined  buildings  on  the  Embankment  j  it  is  certainly  not. 
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however,  as  Mr.  Wheatley  tells  his  readers,  ‘  a  red  brick  Queen 
‘  Anne  building,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  ;  ’  this  is,  ‘  like 
*  Cerberus,’  three  mistakes  at  once  :  it  is  not  brick ;  it  is  not 
Queen  Anne,  but  modern  ‘  Free  Classic ;  ’  and  it  is  not  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Robson,  but  by  Mr.  Bodley.  Mr.  Robson, 
subsequently  appointed  architect  to  the  Board,  merely  re¬ 
peated  Mr.  Bodley’s  design  when  the  offices  had  to  be  enlarged 
to  double  their  original  size,  and  pi’ovided  a  new  entrance 
doorway.  Some  blocks  of  red  brick  chamber’s  of  Late  Gothic 
style,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  School  Board  Offices,  have  the 
negative  merit  of  being  inoffensive  in  taste.  Somerset 
House  intervenes  here,  still  unequalled  in  true  architectural 
dignity  and  stateliness  by  any  of  its  new  neighbours,  the 
more  so  in  comparison  with  the  wretched  piece  of  common¬ 
place  erected  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  for  the  Examination  Halls  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Even  this,  however,  is  rendered 
almost  respectable  in  comparison  with  the  big  casino  called 
‘  the  Savoy  ’  next  to  it,  a  piece  of  vulgarity  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  allowed  in  such  a  position.  Past  Charing 
Cross  Bridge  we  have  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  National  Liberal 
Club  and  the  block  called  Whitehall  Gardens,  combined  by 
aiTangement  into  one  pile,  though  Mr.  Waterhouse,  we 
believe,  is  responsible  for  the  special  features  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  only  at  the  club  end,  where  a  circular  tower  placed  at 
the  angle  of  the  site  makes  a  prominent  and  somewhat 
effective  feature ;  and  the  large  and  broad  treatment  of  the 
facade  facing  the  river,  with  its  bold  arcades,  is  also  to  be 
appreciated.  The  new  Scotland  Yard  Building,  on  the  site  on 
which  Mr.  Mapleson’s  unlucky  opera  house  was  commenced, 
is  a  powerful-looking  square  mass  designed  by  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  who,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  never  commonplace 
in  his  architecture.  A  peculiarity  about  it  is  the  erection  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  walls  with  gi’ey  granite  supplied  by 
convict  labour,  the  supply  of  which  being  stopped  from  some 
official  cause,  the  architect  simply  went  on  with  brick  put  on 
the  granite,  without  even  the  intervention  of  a  moulding,  a 
piece  of  naivete  which  really  adds  a  good  deal  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  building.*  St.  Stephen’s  Club,  by  the  late  Mr. 

*  This  building  was  recently  made  the  subject  of  an  attack  on  the 
Home  Secretary  in  Parliament  on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
who  professed  that  his  refined  artistic  sense  was  offended  by  its  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Architectural  taste  only  appears  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  it  can  be  made  an  e.xcu3e  for  annoying  a  political  opponent. 
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Whichcord,  closes  the  Victoria  Emba.nkment  series  with 
a  quiet  and  inoffensive  piece  of  French  Kenaissance,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  Albert  Embankment  is 
architecturally  embellished  by  the  huge  succession  of  blocks 
of  the  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  costly  but  commonplace 
architecture,  which  has  the  great  fault  of  being  deficient  in 
scale,  and  only  looking,  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  like 
a  set  of  ordinary  large  dwelling  houses.  It  is  hardly  the 
business  of  a  hospital  to  pretend  to  be  architectural,  and 
perhaps  a  simpler  and  more  purely  practical  treatment  of 
the  building  would  have  had  a  more  satisfactory  result  even 
in  an  architectural  sense. 

Speaking  of  the  Embankment  reminds  u&  of  the  bridges 
of  London,  which  are  all  the  work  of  the  present  century, 
and  some  of  them  among  the  finest  works,  even  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  sense,  that  London  can  boast.  Emphatically  may 
this  be  said  of  London  Bridge,  built  by  Rennie  in  1825-30, 
and  a  grand  work  from  the  fine  sweep  of  its  arches,  the 
monumental  solidity  of  the  whole  structure,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  any  impertinent  and  unnecessary  ‘  ornament,’ 
or  what  engineers  sometimes  think  to  be  such.  Waterloo 
Bridge,  by  the  same  engineer,  and  dating  about  fifteen  years 
earlier  (it  did  not,  of  course,  receive  its  present  name  till 
1815),  is  almost  equally  grand,  only  having  the  aesthetic 
defect  of  employing  a  columnar  Doric  order  as  a  buttress  in 
strengthening  the  piers,  which  is  a  false  employment  of  the 
columnar  form.  In  London  Bridge,  Rennie  simply  left  the 
piers  as  piers,  as  masses  of  masonry,  without  attempting  to 
work  what  are  falsely  called  ‘  architectural  features  ’  into 
them.  Would  that  later  engineers  had  followed  his  example, 
instead  of  inflicting  on  us  such  a  piece  of  tawdry  vulgarity 
as  Blackfriars  Bridge,  with  its  Brobdingnagian  granite 
shafts,  magnified  colonettes  carrying  nothing,  and  its  huge, 
coarse,  would-be  Gothic  carving.  To  find  anything  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  simplicity  and  solidity  of  Rennie’s  bridges 
we  must  go  up  Thames  as  far  as  the  new  Putney  Bridge, 
a  really  fine  granite  structure,  which  is  a  noteworthy  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  bridges  of  London  and  a  credit  to  the  memory 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
merely  by  some  happy  accident  that  a  fine  bridge  got 
itself  built  at  Putney,  for  the  new  Hammersmith  Bridge, 
also  built  under  Board  of  Works  rule,  is  one  of  the  most 
horrible  pieces  of  cast-iron  vulgarity  (painted  to  imitate 
stone)  that  was  ever  produced.  Nominally  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
was  the  engineer  for  both  these  bridges,  but  it  is  morally 
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impossible  that  they  can  have  been  the  product  of  the  same 
mind. 

The  clubs  of  London  form  a  very  important  section  of  its 
architecture,  and  a  compact  illustration  of  the  progress  and 
tendencies  of  English  architecture  during  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years.  The  principal  buildings  of  this  class  belong  to 
the  present  half  century,  though  two  or  three  date  from  an 
earlier  period.  The  United  Service  Club  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  school  of  square  palatial-looking  buildings, 
based  more  or  less  on  Italian  Eenaissance  models,  which 
were  the  favourite  ideal  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  great  club-building  era  which  made  Pall  Mall  a 
street  of  palaces  ;  and  though  many  of  these  are  to  a 
great  extent  imitative  architecture,  and  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  cold,  academical  symmetry  about  them,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  effect,  as  grouped  together  in  Pall  Mall, 
is  exceedingly  dignified.  The  United  Service  Club  was 
originally  designed  by  Nash  in  1826,  but  the  western  fa9ade 
was  remodelled  by  Decimus  Burton  about  1858,  the  aim 
evidently  being  to  assimilate  it  with  the  eastern  facade  of 
the  Athenmum  Club,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Waterloo  Place, 
and  thus  produce  a  more  symmetrical  architectural  effect. 
The  Athenajum  Club  was  the  design,  in  1824,  of  Decimus 
Burton,  an  architect  who  played  a  much  larger  part  in  the 
architectural  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  century  than  Mr. 
Loftie  seems  to  be  aware  of,  as  he  speaks  of  him  as  just 
saved  from  oblivion  by  his  design  for  the  screen  at  the 
entrance  of  Hyde  Park.  If  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  was  an 
architect  of  very  refined  taste,  and  had  personal  qualities 
which  secured  him  also  a  high  social  position  and  a  largo 
connexion.  He  was  the  designer,  also,  of  the  Wellington 
Arch,  which  his  original  design  showed  as  surmounted  %  a 
q^cadriga  group  as  a  finial;  and  he  was  deeply  chagrined  at 
the  absurdity  perpetrated  in  placing  on  it,  sideways,  the 
great  clumsy  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke,  which  it 
took  a  whole  generation  to  bring  down  again.  The  Athe¬ 
naeum  Club  illustrates  perhaps  too  well  the  cold  classical 
taste  of  its  day,  and  it  has  the  defect  of  looking  as  if 
divided  into  two  equal  halves,  vertically,  by  the  balcony  on 
heavy  corbels  which  runs  round  it.  The  Travellers’  Club, 
designed  by  Barry,  is  an  exquisitely  refined  study  of  Italian 
detail — too  refined  for  this  atmosphere,  indeed — and  with 
the  additional  misfortune  of  being  executed  in  cement  only, 
not  in  stone.  The  Reform  Club,  by  the  same  architect  a 
few  years  later,  is  the  most  severely  designed  of  all  the  Pall 
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Mall  clubs.  It  is  noticeable  bow  little  of  ostentation  or 
show  there  is  in  these  two  buildings  of  Barry’s — no  columns 
stuck  on,  nothing  but  the  mass  of  wall,  the  powerful  cornice 
crowning  it,  and  the  windows  with  their  simple  but  refined 
architectural  treatment.  Cold  it  may  be  called,  and  one  would 
not  wish  all  street  architecture,  even  in  a  street  of  clubs,  as 
formal  as  this;  but  in  regard  to  good  taste  and  careful  finish 
of  detail  it  is  absolutely  unimpeachable :  it  is  emphatically 
the  house  architecture  of  a  civilised  and  refined  society.  In 
this  respect  the  Carlton  Club,  built  by  Sydney  Smirke  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  is  an  instructive  contrast.  It  is  far  more 
ornate  and  ambitious,  but  there  is  a  note  of  ostentation  in 
the  piling  on  of  polished  granite  columns,  which  are  mei’ely 
ornaments,  and  have  no  architectural  function  whatever, 
which  leaves  it  somewhat  vulgar  by  the  side  of  Barry’s 
building.  The  Oxfoi*d  and  Cambridge  Club,  an  earlier  work 
of  the  two  Smirkes  conjointly,  is  free  from  this  defect  of 
ostentation,  and  it  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  an  at  that 
time  rare  attempt  at  the  sculptural  decoration  of  a  building 
with  basreliefs,  which  is  very  commendable  ;  but  for  all  that 
the  impression  produced  by  the  Keform  Club  is  superior, 
from  its  unity  of  design  and  proportion.  The  Junior  Carlton 
is  a  building  more  remarkable  for  its  size  than  for  any 
higher  characteristics.  It  was  the  work  of  Mr.  David  Brandon, 
an  architect  whose  real  proclivities  were  Gothic,  and  who, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Eaphael  Brandon,  was  a 
diligent  proselytiser  in  the  Gothic  cause  by  the  publication 
of  valuable  illustrative  works  on  Gothic  architecture,  well 
known  to  architectural  students.*  Probably  he  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  indulge  his  love  of  Gothic  in  a  club¬ 
house,  for  though  we  have  said  that  the  London  clubs  form 
a  kind  of  illustration  of  the  recent  course  of  architecture  in 
this  country,  the  Gothic  movement  is  little  represented 
among  them.  There  seems  always  to  have  been  a  feeling 
in  favour  of  classic  for  clubhouses,  and  the  only  frankly 
Gothic  club  of  any  importance  in  London  is  Mr.  Water- 
house’s  New  University  Club,  in  St.  James’s  Street.  The 
Army  and  Navy,  the  next-door  neighbour  of  the  Junior 
Carlton,  built  by  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Smith  about  1850,  is  a 
rather  remarkable  building,  and  one  of  the  most  stately  and 
effective  clubs  in  the  street.  Fergusson  calls  it  ‘  practically 
‘  a  copy  of  the  Cornaro  Palace  at  Venice,’  and  so  in  most 

*  ‘  Brandon’s  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture,’  ‘  Brandon’s  Open 
Timber  Koofs  of  the  Middle  Ages,’  &c, 
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respects  it  is ;  but  tbe  omission  of  the  middle  story  makes 
all  the  difference  in  general  proportion,  and  rather  impi’oves 
it  as  a  composition,  getting  rid  of  the  repetition  in  the 
original  design,  and  giving  more  importance  to  the  powerfully 
treated  ‘  rusticated  ’  *  lower  story,  which  is  practically  two 
stories  in  the  construction,  a  mezzanine  being  introduced. 
The  ‘  Army  and  Navy  ’  avoids  the  defect  apparent  in  two  or 
three  others  of  these  classic  clubs,  of  being  divided  vertically 
into  two  equal  halves ;  the  rusticated  lower  story  is  the 
lofty  one,  and  the  columnar  story  is  subordinate  to  it. 
This  halving  is  undoubtedly  the  defect  of  the  Conservative 
Club  in  St.  James’s  Street,  the  joint  work,  about  1845,  of 
Sydney  Smirke  and  Basevi  (the  latter  an  Anglo-Italian, 
and  pupil  of  Sir  John  Soane) — a  formal  composition,  de¬ 
void  of  interest.  Arthur’s,  which  is  an  early  club,  built 
by  one  Hopper  in  1825 — a  lofty  plain  ground  story  with  a 
Corinthian  order  above — is  better  proportioned  in  its  parts, 
and  for  its  date,  and  in  a  formal  way,  is  a  graceful  and 
pleasing  front. 

A  different  and  more  commonplace  style  of  florid  classic, 
with  bad  carved  ornament,  is  illustrated  in  such  clubs  as  the 
Thatched  House  and  the  Junior  United  Service,  a  sad  fall 
from  the  dignifled  style  and  correct  detail  of  the  older  Pall 
Mall  clubhouses.  Still  worse  is  the  tawdry  vulgarity  of  the 
club  next  Marlborough  House,  now,  we  believe,  called  the 
*  Unionist,’  but  which  has  been  through  two  or  three  phases 
since  its  erection  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  More 
recently  club  architecture  has  taken  a  new  departure  in  such 
buildings  as  the  National  Liberal  Club,  before  referred  to, 
and  Mr.  Edis’s  Constitutional  Club,  in  Northumberland 
Avenue,  which  latter  is  in  the  new  London  free  classic  style, 
with  gables  giving  a  varied  skyline,  and  with  a  general 
expression  of  picturesqueness  quite  distinct  from  the  staid 
and  sober  refinement  of  the  older  Pall  Mall  clubs.  Archi¬ 
tecture,  however,  inevitably  reflects  more  or  less  the  social 
conditions  and  changes  of  the  day ;  and  these  huge  club 
buildings,  little  distinguishable  from  monster  hotels  in  their 
general  appearance,  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a 
new  departure  in  London  club  life,  where  the  club  is  no 

*  Rusticjited  masonry,  in  architectural  parlance,  is  masonry  with  the 
joints  or  separate  stones  strongly  emphasised  in  one  or  other  of 
various  ways.  Kuskin  chooses  to  speak  of  the  device  with  profound 
contempt  (in  the  ‘  Stones  of  Venice’),  but  it  is  often  a  great  resource 
in  giving  power  and  contrast  to  an  architectural  design. 
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longer  the  home  of  a  select  society,  but  a  huge  caravanserai 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  politically  faithful  of  either 
party,  without  any  too  nice  discrimination  of  social  distinc¬ 
tions.  A  comparison  of  the  buildings  for  these  two  clubs 
with  those  of  the  Travellers’  and  the  Reform  gives  the  archi¬ 
tectural  index  of  something  like  a  social  revolution. 

Architecturally  speaking,  the  monster  hotel,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  monster  club,  is  assuming  a  formidable  and 
threatening  aspect  in  modern  London.  There  is  something 
about  the  influences  under  which  a  hotel  is  built  which 
seems  to  crush  out  anything  like  architectural  refinement. 
There  is  a  deadly  commonplace  about  this  class  of  buildings 
from  which  the  mind  recoils.  Who  does  not  know  their 
average  characteristics ;  the  rows  of  windows  with  common¬ 
place  ornament,  the  paltry  balcony  railings  affixed  to  the 
window  sills,  the  pavilion  roofs  with  ornamental  cresting  on 
the  top,  the  general  look  of  cheap  show  in  the  whole  thing, 
and  of  hurried  building,  without  time  for  the  design  or 
execution  of  refined  detail  ?  The  St.  Pancras  Hotel,  though 
by  a  master  of  Gothic  architecture,  only  shows  Gothic 
vulgarised ;  the  Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  Street  Hotels  are 
no  better ;  the  Paddington  and  Grosvenor  Hotels  much  worse  ; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Northumberland  Avenue  is  over¬ 
shadowed  bv  great  masses  of  architectural  commonplace,  in 
the  shape  of  the  ^letropole  and  the  Grand  Hotel.  This  is 
architecture  built  purely  for  the  sake  of  percentage  returns, 
nor  can  there  be  any  change  for  the  better  until  the  public 
learn  to  recognise  and  to  demand  good  architecture  in  our 
streets,  as  something  worth  having  and  waiting  for;  for 
good  architecture  cannot  be  px’oduced  by  hurried  building 
against  time. 

The  modern  system  of  building  houses  in  flats,  which 
might  afford,  and  has  in  some  instances  afforded,  such 
opportunities  to  the  architect  in  the  treatment  of  street 
houses,  has  also  in  too  many  cases  become  architecturally  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  unrestricted  desire  to 
make  the  most,  financially,  out  of  the  area  of  ground  built 
upon  has  led  to  the  erection  of  monstrous  mill-like  build¬ 
ings,  overshadowing  the  streets  and  stopping  out  air  and 
sunlight.  Victoria  Street  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
examples  of  this ;  it  might  have  been  an  exceptionally  fine 
street ;  as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most  dull,  grim,  and  dreary 
streets  to  be  found  in  any  great  city,  lined  with  long  and 
lofty  blocks  of  offices  and  houses,  in  which  the  same  doors 
and  windows  are  repeated  ad  infinitum^  and  the  buildings 
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carried  so  high  as  to  block  out  all  sunlight  from  the  road- 
way. 

The  preposterous  brick  pile  of  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions, 
not  far  off,  is  another  gigantic  excrescence.  Towards 
the  east  end  of  Victoria  Street  one  or  two  attempts  have 
been  made  lately,  as  in  St.  Margaret’s  Mansions,  at  some¬ 
thing  a  little  more  picturesque  and  interesting  in  an  archi¬ 
tectural  sense,  but  the  rest  remains  truly  ‘  the  long  unlovely 
‘  street,’  a  lane  of  buildings  destitute  of  interest  or  variety. 
The  habit  of  building  up  such  houses  or  ‘  chambers  ’  to  an 
unconscionable  height  has  architecturally  spoiled  both  Vic¬ 
toria  Street  and  Northumberland  Avenue  ;  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  to  be  observed  between  the  width  of  the  street 
and  the  height  of  the  houses  which  flank  it,  which  has  been 
entirely  overlooked ;  for  an  impressive  and  stately  street,  a 
lieight  equal  to  the  extreme  width  of  the  roadway  should 
be  the  limit,  and  less  than  that  is  better;  otherwise  the 
street,  however  ornate  and  costly  may  be  the  buildings,  is 
only  a  narrow  lane  on  a  large  scale.  This  passion  for  lofty 
buildings  (carried  to  excess  in  the  enormous  pile  recently 
erected  near  Albert  Gate)  leads  to  insanitary  as  well  as 
to  unarchitectural  conditions.  Overcrowding  in  a  vertical 
direction  is  still  overcrow'ding,  with  much  the  same  results 
as  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  and  if  this  tendency  to  build 
high  goes  on,  it  will  infallibly  become  necessary,  in  regard  to 
public  health,  to  space  buildings  further  apart  than  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  suppose  that  the  increasing  numbers 
in  London  can  be  accommodated  in  the  same  ai*ea  by  merely 
arranging  to  house  them  in  layers  one  over  the  other.  A 
certain  maximum  of  persons  only  can  exist  healthily  within 
a  certain  area,  as  sanitary  statistics  have  long  shown ;  and 
no  special  method  of  packing  them  will  evade  this  condition. 
There  are  exceptional  instances  in  which  the  erection  of 
houses  in  flats  in  London  has  been  made  the  occasion  for  a 
fine  and  picturesque  architectural  treatment,  as  in  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw’s  ‘Albert  Mansions,’  close  to  the  Albert 
Hall,  in  which,  without  any  ostentatious  striving  after 
effect,  a  picturesque  character  is  imparted  to  the  front  by 
very  simple  means — setting  some  portions  of  the  wall  back 
and  carrying  arches  over  the  space,  thus  at  once  giving  in¬ 
cident  and  shadow  to  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
somewhat  mill-like  fa9ade ;  and  there  have  been  other  suc¬ 
cessful  attempts  of  the  same  kind  in  different  parts  of  the 
town. 

Of  groat  town  mansions  there  are  not  many  to  be  ere- 
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(lited  to  this  century ;  those  who  desire  and  can  aflford  to 
keep  up  such  houses  mostly  belong  to  families  whose  town 
residences  have  been  built  at  an  earlier  period.  Two  im¬ 
portant  mansions  may  be  mentioned ;  Bridgewater  House, 
overlooking  the  Green  Park,  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry  about  the  middle  of  the  century ;  and  Dor¬ 
chester  House,  in  Park  Lane,  built  about  the  same  time  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Vulliamy,  for  many  years  archi¬ 
tect  to  the  Board  of  Works.  Both  houses  are  founded  on 
the  Italian  palace  form  of  mansion,  a  plain  cube  of  building 
with  a  great  cornice  as  its  crowning  feature.  Fergusson 
observes  that  Bridgewater  House  ‘  shows  how  much  can  be 
‘  done  by  a  little  grouping  of  the  windows  and  taste  in  the 
‘  details,  with  the  usual  elements  of  an  English  nobleman’s 
‘  house,  without  the  useless  porticoes  which  the  previous 
‘  century  thought  such  indispensable  adjuncts.’  This  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent ;  the  building  has  the  merit  of 
dignity  obtained  without  the  use  of  any  such  adventitious 
features  as  columns  or  pilasters  clapped  on ;  it  is  simply  a 
great  house  with  its  windows  symmetrically  spaced  and  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  usual  Italian  style  of  window  architraves  and 
pediments  ;  but  one  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  something 
more  than  this  might  have  been  achieved  within  the  same 
limits  of  taste  ;  the  design  is  rather  formal  and  mechanical 
looking,  and  the  panelling  between  the  attic  windows  is  not 
a  very  recondite  form  of  architectural  decoration. 

But  in  regard  to  average  street  dwelling  houses  of  the 
better  class  (not  in  flats)  the  tale  is  a  very  different  one. 
The  architectural  improvement  in  this  class  of  building  of 
late  years  has  been  very  remarkable  and  very  gratifying. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  accepted  style  of  house 
for  a  good  residential  street  was  such  as  that  of  Harley  and 
Wimpole  Streets,  and  some  of  the  Mayfair  streets ;  these 
date  from  rather  before  the  century,  but  the  same  style  of 
plain  brick  building  was  still  in  vogue,  as  shown  in  Eussell 
Square  and  other  parts  of  the  Bloomsbury  neighbourhood, 
which  date  from  the  early  part  of  this  century.  These  old 
brick  street  houses  are  not  without  evidence  of  a  certain 
degree  of  architectural  taste  and  perception,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  varied  and  sometimes  very  graceful  treatment  of  the 
details  of  the  entrance  doors  and  doorways.  To  this  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  age  of  cement,  or  (when  something  better  could 
be  afforded)  of  ‘  handsome  ’  stone  houses,  only  better  than 
the  cement  ones  in  that  they  were  built  of  a  nobler  and 
more  permanent  material.  Carlton  Terrace  and  Belgrave 
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Square,  built  much  about  the  same  period,  are  examples  of 
■what  the  higher  class  street  architecture  of  their  day  could 
reach  to.  Belgrave  Square  has  a  certain  merit  in  its 
spaciousness,  and  in  the  treatment  of  its  angles,  each  with 
its  separate  mansion  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
with  the  main  lines  of  the  square,  which  is  really  a  good 
architectural  point  and  worth  noting.  Basevi  and  Hard¬ 
wick  between  them  were  the  architects  responsible  for  the 
laying  out  of  this  square.  Grosvenor  Place,  a  good  many 
years  later,  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  buildings  which 
came  into  the  category  of  ‘  handsome  ’  houses ;  terrible 
adjective,  the  meaning  of  which  is  only  too  well  known 
to  the  architectural  artist.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
east  end  of  Cromwell  Road,  too,  has  developed  the  same 
class  of  street  mansion,  with  regulation  porticoes,  all 
alike  in  a  row,  and  ‘ornaraental’  details  of  the  most 
tawdry  description,  while  Cromwell  Road  itself  is  a 
long  lane  of  architectural  commonplace.  The  same  spirit 
haunts  us  in  and  about  the  cemented  squares  of  Bays- 
water  and  the  region  to  the  north  of  Hyde  Park.  In 
none  of  the  street  houses  of  this  date  is  there  a  particle 
of  architectural  interest,  of  home-like  character. 

The  change  which  has  appeared  in  the  more  recent  streets 
and  squares  (or  ‘  gardens,’  the  favourite  modern  term)  is  truly 
remarkable.  We  see  cement  discarded  at  last,  and  the  old 
London  material,  brick — durable  in  substance  and  warm 
in  colour — once  more  adopted,  in  a  manner  founded  upon 
the  eighteenth  century  style,  but  in  many  cases  developing 
into  an  architectural  picturesqueness  and  variety  to  which 
eighteenth  century  London  architecture  was  quite  a  stranger. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  mere  copying  of  the 
eighteenth  century  London  house  going  on,  of  which  one  of 
the  most  thorough  and  typical  examples  is  to  be  found  in 
the  large  house  built,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  in  Queen’s  Gate,  opposite  the  end  of  Elvaston  Place. 
This  kind  of  thing  is,  of  course,  a  mere  archaeological 
revival,  with  which  sentiment  has  more  to  do  than  archi¬ 
tectural  taste.  But  in  a  great  part  of  the  modern  brick 
house-building  of  London  there  is  much  more  than  mere 
archaeological  sentiment.  On  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  in 
Harrington  Gardens,  Collingham  Gardens,  and  other  portions 
of  the  Earl’s  Court  neighbourhood,  in  the  still  unfinished 
Kensington  Court,  in  the  new  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cadogan  Square  and  Sloane  Street,  in  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s 
charming  building  at  the  corner  of  St.  James’s  Street  and  Pall 
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Mall,  we  find  at  the  i>resent  nioinent  a  brick  street  archi¬ 
tecture  growing  up  which  is  at  once  suitable  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  capable  ot'  fine  effects  in  combination,  and  varied 
in  detail,  so  as  to  give  to  each  house  its  own  character  and 
individualit}".  Among  the  architects  whose  names  are  most 
prominently  connected  with  this  revival  of  the  incturesque 
of  city  domestic  architecture  are  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  Mr. 
Ernest  George,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson ;  while  Mr.  Collcutt, 
the  architect  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  has  also  given  us 
the  one  picturesque  theatre  fa9ade  of  London — that  of  the 
English  Opera  House  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  Nor  ought  we 
to  forget,  in  speaking  of  the  modern  brick  architecture  of 
London,  the  series  of  schools  erected  for  the  London  School 
Board  by  ^Ir.  E.  R.  Robson,  their  architect  during  many  years ; 
buildings  also  founded  on  the  old  London  brick  style,  but 
treated  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  picturesque  and  charac¬ 
teristic  variety,  and  Avhich  form  an  important  series  of  archi¬ 
tectural  additions  to  the  eastern,  northern,  and  southern 
quarters  of  London.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  prophesy  how 
this  outgrowth  of  modern  brick  architecture  may  be  regarded 
by  our  descendants  in  the  next  cenUiry.  It  may  be  argued, 
perhaps,  that  this  is  merely  the  last  new  fashion,  and  that 
those  who  live  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century  will  look 
back  on  it  with  as  much  indifference  as  that  with  which  we 
now  regard  the  stuccoed  fronts  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century.  But  we  venlure  to  think  this  is  a  mistake. 
Siiuf  rerli  (lein'ijiic  flneK:  there  is  sfunething  beyond  fashion, 
even  in  modern  architecture;  and  the  architectural  historian 
of  the  next  century,  looking  back  on  this  /in  de  aiecle  period, 
if  he  records  that  we  were  totally  wanting  in  national  pride 
in  our  public  architecture,  that  we  left  behind  us  unwieldy 
and  inconvenient  mediaeval  law  courts  and  scamped  and 
paltry  public  offices,  will  at  least  be  able  to  add  the  saving 
clause — ‘  but  they  knew  how  to  build  street  houses.’ 
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Art.  Vlir. — 1.  Journal  of  George  Fox.  Seventh  Edition.  In 
2  vols.  London  :  1803. 

2.  The  Journal  of  John  Woolman,  with  an  Introduction.  By 
John  G.  Whittier.  Glasgow:  1883. 

3.  The  Quakers.  By  Frederick  Storrs  Turner.  London : 
1889. 

4.  Quaker  Strongholds.  By  Caroline  Emilia  Stephen. 
London :  1890. 

5.  The  Tjives  of  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  and  other 
eminent  Quakers  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
so  far  as  completed. 

^PiiE  period  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  was  marked, 
as  is  well  known,  by  an  eruption  of  religious  fanaticism, 
and  a  conflict  of  sects  not  less  violent  than  the  political 
struggle  which  overthrew  the  monarchy.  Beside  the  great 
parties  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  a  host 
of  enthusiasts  sprang  to  life,  animated  by  wild  intolerant 
religious  passion,  and  a  restless  energy  with  no  definite  aim 
or  object.  But  there  were  examples,  even  among  them,  of 
genuine  Christian  ])rinciples  and  aspirations  destined,  after 
due  preliminary  fermentation,  to  assume  permanent  forms 
in  the  religious  life  of  England.  Those  who  care  to  examine 
carefully  this  black  list  of  sectaries,  will  discover  principles 
and  impulses  which  gave  life  and  movement  to  most  of  our 
nonconformist  bodies ;  but  especially  they  may  trace  the 
starting  point  and  generating  energy  which  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  life  and  works  of  George  Fox,  and  under  his 
guidance  created  the  sect  of  Friends  or  Quakers. 

The  history  of  Quakerism  has  often  been  written  both 
from  a  friendly  and  from  a  hostile  standpoint ;  and  it  forms 
no  part  of  our  design  to  retell  the  story.  Our  object  is  the 
more  modest  one  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
and  evidences  of  religious  vitality  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  Quakers,  and  ivhat  gi’ounds  there  are  for  supposing 
that  these  conditions  or  modifications  of  them  are  operative 
in  the  present,  and  whether  they  justify  a  forecast  of  con¬ 
tinued  and  increased  vitality  in  the  future.  Opportunely 
for  our  purpose,  these  two  aspects  of  the  question  have  been 
recently  treated  in  a  very  fair  and  able  manner  in  the  two 
books  of  Mr.  Turner  and  Miss  Stephen  whose  titles  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  paper.  The  former  gives  us  a  sympathetic 
but  discriminating  history  of  Quakerism  in  the  past,  while 
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the  latter  in  lier  ‘  Quaker  Strongholds  ’  sets  forth  in  a 
thoughtful  and  attractive  manner  certain  rudimentary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  sect  which  seem  to  indicate  continued  life  and 
progress  in  the  future. 

A  curious  but  condign  Nemesis  seems  to  have  overtaken 
the  history  of  the  Early  Quakers.  Their  fanatic  opposition 
to  what  they  were  pleased  to  consider  externalities  in  others, 
their  estimate  of  other  religionists  by  the  outward  badges  of 
creed  and  conduct,  have  recoiled  upon  themselves.  They 
have  been  for  the  most  part  judged  by  their  own  externali¬ 
ties,  by  the  overt  eccentricities  in  deed  and  word  of  their 
most  vehement  sectaries.  Men  have  failed,  or  at  least 
declined,  to  probe  beneath  the  surface  of  the  wild  fanaticism 
in  order  to  explore  the  iwinciples  energising  beneath.  They 
have  taken  the  scum  and  froth  for  the  essence  of  the 
fei’inenting  spirit.  All  our  forehithers  knew,  probably  all 
they  cared  to  know,  of  Fox,  Biirclay,  and  the  Early  Quakers 
was  their  eccentricities  and  extravagances,  their  affecta¬ 
tions  and  mannerisms  in  speech  and  conduct.  They  were 
crazy-brained  fanatics,  moved  by  uncontrollable  impulses  to 
protest  against  the  religion  of  others  or  testify  their  own 
faith  by  sensational — often  by  revoltingly  indecent — methods. 
Fox,  e.g.,  was  moved  to  iDerambulate  the  streets  of  Lichfield 
on  market  day  barefooted,  and  crying  out  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  ‘  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  !  ’  Robert  Barclay  was 
similarly  inspired  to  go  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  sprinkled 
with  ashes  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen,  calling  the 
people  to  repentance.  Robert  Huntingdon  ‘  was  moved  of 
‘  the  Lord  to  go  into  Carlisle  steeplehouse  with  a  white 
‘  sheet  about  him,  among  the  great  Presbyterians  there,  to 
‘  shoAV  them  that  the  surplice  was  coming  up  again,  and  he 
‘  put  an  halter  about  his  neck  to  show  them  that  an  halter 
‘  was  coming  upon  them.’  Richard  Sale  was  moved  to  go 
to  the  steeplehouse  in  time  of  worship,  and  to  carry  those 
persecuting  priests  and  people  a  lantern  and  candle  as  a 
figure  of  their  darkness.  Others,  like  William  Sympson 
and  Samuel  Fisher,  were  moved  to  strip  themselves  naked 
as  a  still  more  startling  method  of  emphasising  their  testi¬ 
mony.  No  doubt  these  vagaries  were  neither  so  strange 
nor  so  offensive  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  as  they 
would  be  in  our  own  time.  Religious  zeal  or  overmastering 
conviction  were  then  princif)les  which  were  held  to  justify 
every  impassioned  or  unregulated  impulse,  and  every  eccen¬ 
tricity  and  lawlessness  of  conduct.  But  the  mischief  of 
these  aberrations  on  the  part  of  the  Quakers  was  incalcul- 
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Jible,  and  may  be  said  to  be  operative  even  in  onr  own  day. 
Not  only  did  they  draw  off  the  attention  of  even  thoughtful 
men  from  the  saner  and  true  principles  of  the  sect,  but  they 
served  to  disguise  and  even  to  falsify  the  real  significance  of 
those  principles.  Mr.  Turner  remarks  : — 

‘  As  Fox’s  single  extravagance  at  Lichfield  is  outweighed  hy  the 
whole  influence  of  a  long  and  consistently  sohcr-inimled  life,  as  liohert 
Barclay’s  sackcloth  day  in  Aberdeen  is  counterbalanced  by  the  years 
of  grave  piety  and  solid  scholarship  of  which  his  great  “  Apology  ”  was 
the  fruit,  so  the  fanaticism  of  Quakerism  taken  at  its  worst  was  but  a 
small  fraction  of  a  great  spiritual  force,  &c.’ 

We  readily  accept  this  as  a  statement  of  the  justice  of  the 
case,  but  we  demur  to  it  as  a  representation  of  its  popular 
estimate.  For  one  non-Quaker  incpiirer  who  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Fox  and  Barclay  from  the  ‘Journal’  of  the 
former  or  the  ‘Apology  ’  of  the  latter,  there  were  i^robably 
fifty  who  took  their  impressions  from  the  recorded  examples 
of  the  fanaticism  of  those  leaders  and  their  fellow  sectaries. 
Little  or  no  attempt  was  made  to  discriminate  between  the 
germ  of  (Quakerism  and  its  occasionally  portentous  fruitage 
— between  the  accidental  exaggeration  or  perversion  of  a 
true,  and  the  natural  outcome  of  a  false,  principle.  The 
Philosophy  of  Ileligion  was  a  science  then  nnborii,  and  the 
judicial  temperament  which  it  creates  and  necessitates  was 
almost  as  foreign  to  English  thought  as  the  universal 
toleration  of  our  own  time  was  to  its  practice.  Besides  the 
defective  appreciation  of  Quakerism  thus  induced,  there 
were  striking  anomalies  in  its  first  manifestation  calculated 
to  mislead  the  most  honest  and  dispassionate  observer. 
Never  was  there  a  religious  movement  whose  outward  pre¬ 
sentations  gave  so  little  clue  to  its  real  character — nay, 
more,  which  suggested  meanings  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
kind.  To  a  calm  and  thoughtful  looker-on  the  mad  antics 
of  some  of  the  Quakers,  the  restlessness  of  others,  the  reli¬ 
gious  peevishness  of  all,  so  far  from  indicating  a  kinship 
with  their  natural  congeners,  the  Quietists,  seemed  the  out¬ 
come  of  savage  irreconcileable  perverseness.  The  stress  of 
the  sect  on  potty  externalities  in  attire  and  conversation 
could  only  give  the  impression  of  a  devout  reliance  on 
outward  behaviour,  the  consistent  accompaniment  of  which 
would  have  been  extreme  ritual  in  worship  and  ostentation 
in  general  conduct.  Their  refusal  to  uncover  their  heads, 
to  adopt  harmless  conventional  titles  of  courtesy — seemed 
to  indicate  a  contempt  for  the  first  principles  of  Christianity 
and  civilised  life.  No  wonder  the  contemporaries  of  George 
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Fox  were  deceived ;  no  wonder  that  men  who  disdained  to 
look  below  the  surface  of  outward  word  or  demeanour  re¬ 
garded  his  disciples  as  uncouth  beings,  who  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  their  peevish  and  headstrong  fancies  had  put  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  pale  both  of  civilisation  and  religion.  No 
wonder  that  the  prejudice  so  largely  based  on  these  and  similar 
misrepresentations  has  continued  nearly  to  our  own  time. 

Not,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  prejudice  against  Early 
Quakers  was  based  only  on  their  inconsistency  nor  on  their 
carrying  their  principles  to  extremes.  Inconsistency  was  a 
common  characteristic  of  the  time.  An  age  of  religious  or 
political  ferment  is,  for  the  time  being,  chaotic ;  its  natural 
outcome  is  heterogeneousness — a  confused  clash  of  antagon¬ 
isms.  No  one  dreams  of  requiring  consistency  from  a  man 
in  a  furious  passion  or  dominated  by  unreasoning  enthusiasm. 
The  Quakers  were  probably  not  more  inconsistent  than  other 
sectaries.  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Antinomians,  Fifth- 
Monarchy  Men,  Millenarians  cared  no  more  lor  consistency, 
for  homogeneousness  of  belief  and  conduct,  than  they  did  for 
reasonableness  or  moderation.  It  did  not  come  within  their 
most  distant  purview.  The  age  itself  was  one  of  extremes — 
extreme  men,  extreme  measures,  extreme  objects.  The 
policy  of  extremity  was  as  common  in  the  battlefield  as  in 
the  council  chamber  or  in  the  church.  Not  only  was  it  a 
counsel  of  prudence,  it  was  a  pledge  and  pi-oof  of  sincerity. 
No  crime  was  more  loathsome  to  the  revolutionary  fanatic 
than  lukewarmness ;  no  epithet  was  more  bitterly  resented 
than  Laodicscanism  ;  no  judgement  more  commonly  invoked 
on  all  tolerant  neutrality  than  the  Apocalyptic  punishment  of 
lukewarmness :  ‘  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.’  That  the 
Quakers  wei*e  able  in  this  rivalry  of  religious  extravagance 
to  take  the  first  place,  that  they  could  claim  a  supremacy  in 
unrestrained  eccentricity  above  their  fellow  religionists,  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  position  they  occupied  in  relation  to 
the  rest. 

The  Quakers  were,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Ishmaelites  of  the 
revolutionary  sectaries.  Their  ‘  hand  was  against  every  man, 

‘  and  every  man’s  hand  against  them.’  There  was  no  sect 
or  persuasion  that  shared  rheir  sympathies,  scarcely  even  a 
principle  of  politics  or  religion  on  which  they  altogether 
agreed  with  their  fellows.  Now,  among  other  religionists 
and  sectaries,  from  Laudian  churchmen  downwards,  there 
were  beliefs  and  aims  which  might  be  held  in  common,  and 
which  lent  themselves  to  a  fair  amount  of  amicable  social 
intcrcoui’se.  Tlie  moderate  and  liberal  churchman  e.g.  was 
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found  to  agree  on  many  points  of  cliurcli  polity  with  Presby¬ 
terians.  These  again  were  closely  allied,  in  politics  at 
least,  with  the  Independents.  There  were  points  of  contact 
between  Antinoniians  and  other  extreme  sects.  Millenarians 
and  Fifth-Monarchy  Men  shared  similar  beliefs  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  But  the  Quakers  stood  alone — the  most  dissident  of 
dissenters,  the  most  protesting  of  Protestants.  To  them  all 
other  persuasions  and  sectaries  were  alike;  they  merely 
differed  in  their  various  degrees  of  error  and  blameworthiness. 
The  Genevan  gown  of  the  Presbyterian  was  as  much  a  ‘  rag 
‘  of  popery  ’  as  the  surplice  of  the  clergyman.  The  Ebenezer 
or  Bethel  of  the  Independents  was  no  less  obnoxious  than 
the  ‘  steeplehouse  ’  of  the  Episcopalians  ;  in  fact,  it  was  the 
same  building  minus  the  steeple.  The  total  immersion  of 
Baptists  was  as  much  a  ‘  form  and  shadow  ’  as  the  sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  church.  The  Quakers,  in  short,  like  Hal  of 
the  Wynd  in  Scott’s  novel,  ‘  fought  for  their  own  hand.’ 
Christendom  was  divisible  into  but  two  sections — the  Quakers 
and  the  unbelievers.  It  was  then,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah — 
a  world  perishing  in  a  deluge  of  sin,  while  the  small  minority 
in  the  ark  rode  safely  on  the  dark  and  sw'ollen  waters. 

There  could  be  but  one  practical  outcome  of  this  position 
— the  result  common  to  all  small  self-righteous  sects  from 
the  Montanists  to  our  owm  day — pride  and  intolerance. 

Toleration,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  at  that  time  not  a 
rare,  unrecognised  virtue,  it  was  itself  a  most  heinous 
crime.  ‘  Gangrsena  ’  Edwards  exhausts  his  lavish  vocabulary 
of  vituperation  in  describing  its  enormities.  ‘  Toleration,’  he 
exclaims,  ‘  is  the  grand  design  of  the  Devil,  his  masterpiece 
*  and  chief  engine  he  works  by  at  this  time  to  uphold  his 
‘  tottering  kingdom,’  &c.  In  this  respect  there  was  little 
to  choose  between  the  more  vehement  and  bigoted  sectaries. 
Where  each  claimed  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  truth,  the 
toleration  of  others  was  merely  a  sanction  of  deadly  error. 
Intolerance  was  thus  a  primary  condition  of  fealty  to  truth. 
There  was  indeed  no  other  method  in  the  severe  struggle  of 
sectarian  existence  by  which  a  sect  could  demonstrate  its 
vitality  but  by  vituperative  speech  in  word  or  in  writing. 
In  this  respect  there  was  little  to  choose  between  a  narrow¬ 
minded  Prelatist  and  a  fierce  Anabaptist.  But  the  form 
which  sectarian  intolerance  and  demonstrativeness  took 
among  Quakers  was  peculiarly  aggravating.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  words,  they  ‘  bore  testimony  ’  against  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  ‘  signs,’  but 
which  were  in  reality  violent  breaches  of  order  and  outrages 
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on  common  decency.  Some  of  these  wo  have  already 
noticed,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  a  fuller 
account  may  he  referred  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  Mr. 
Turner’s  ‘  History,’  wherein  he  has  collected,  as  in  a  chamber 
of  horrors,  the  strange  aberrations  of  the  Early  Quaker 
enthusiasts. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  leaven  which  produced  all  this 
ferment — the  well-known  doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  doctrine  was  not  at  first  set 
forth  as  a  substitute  for  Bible  teaching,  but  was  afterwards 
adopted  as  an  extension  of  or  inference  from  it.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  it  soon  assumed  a  position  of  superiority, 
not  only  to  the  written  word  of  Scripture  but  to  the  general 
teaching  of  Christian  tradition.  It  was  the  spirit  versus  the 
letter,  the  Divine  witness  as  opposed  to  human  testimony. 
The  piunciple  has  received  so  much  elucidation  since  the 
days  of  George  Fox  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  discuss  it 
here,  even  if  the  pages  of  a  critical  journal  were  the  fittest 
place  for  the  treatment  of  so  theological  a  subject.  That 
the  teaching  was  not  a  novel  one,  that  it  was  in  effect  one  of 
the  oldest  truths  in  general  religious  history,  aud  one  of  tlie 
most  fundamental  doctrines  in  Christianity,  has  long  been 
acknowledged.  Nor  has  its  effect  as  the  central  dogma  and 
chief  energising  foi’ce  of  Quakerism  been  less  recognised.  It 
approved  itself  as  a  potent  spirit  capable  in  moderation  of 
imparting  strength,  but  certain  in  perverted  excess  of  in¬ 
ducing  intoxication  and  madness.  The  real  genesis  of  the 
principle  as  accepted  by  George  Fox  and  his  followers  nnxst 
be  looked  for  in  the  general  teachings  of  the  revolutionary 
sectaries.  An  assumption  of  special  and  Divine  illumination 
is  the  starting  point  of  almost  every  one,  as  the  student  of 
Edwards’s  ‘Gangrama’  may  readily  ascertain  for  himself. 

Here  it  may  suffice  to  remark  in  reference  to  the  early 
Quakers  that  the  two  points  in  which  the  principle  received 
special  developement  from  the  teachings  of  George  Fox  and 
Robert  Barclay  were  ;  (1)  its  differentiation  as  a  super¬ 
natural  principle  from  every  species  of  ordinary  human 
faculty  such  as  conscience  or  reason;  and  (2)  its  extension, 
in  harmony  with  the  text  John  i.  9,  to  every  man  born  into 
the  world. 

The  effect  of  this  principle  in  the  varied  energies  of  the 
Quakers  is  the  point  of  most  interest  in  their  history.  While 
it  tended  in  the  cases  of  excitable  and  mentally  ill-balanced 
men  and  women  to  excessive  individualism  issuing  in  out¬ 
breaks  of  disorder  and  fanaticism,  its  general  result  was  to 
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engender  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-assertion  which 
ill  an  age  of  conflicting  extremes  was  by  no  means  void  of 
utility.  Equalising  the  original  endowment  of  men,  it  was  a 
protest  against  privilege  and  monopoly  both  in  Church  and 
State.  The  principle  was  the  more  powerful  in  that  it  was 
independent  of  human  or  purely  secular  conditions.  The 
seed  was  Divine  in  its  origin  and  developement.  Its  authority 
was  as  universal  as  it  was  supreme  and  unquestionable.  No 
wonder  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  from  their 
standpoints  of  election,  special  grace,  &c.,  opposed  the  level¬ 
ling  sectaries.  Their  opposition  as  a  whole  was  more  bitter 
than  the  hostility  of  the  prelatic  divines,  many  of  whom 
were  Arminians.  The  characteristic  of  Fox  which  they 
especially  detested  was  not  his  eccentricities  of  speech  and 
deportment,  but  his  extreme  catholicity.  No  ‘  heretical 
‘  pravity  ’  was  so  depraved  in  the  eyes  of  the  genuine 
Calvinists  as  the  assertion  of  human  equality  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  and  Fox,  we  must  remember,  went  farther  than  this. 
According  to  him  every  man,  even  the  most  benighted,  was 
gifted  with  a  Divine,  supernaturally  originated  light,  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  find,  recognise,  and,  with  God’s  help, 
develope.  George  Fox,  we  may  be  certain,  had  never  read 
Plato — we  may  even  fear  that  the  narrowness  which  ex¬ 
cluded  all  culture  from  his  purview  of  Christian  training 
would  have  made  the  25Pi’nsal  of  one  of  the  Socratic  Dia¬ 
logues  a  ijositive  sin — but  his  principles  and  method  have  no 
small  resemblance  to  those  of  the  great  Hellenic  thinker. 
His  appeal  to  men  to  discover  and  educe  the  light  within 
them  resembled  the  appeal  of  Socrates  to  his  countrymen  to 
be  guided  by  the  inborn  principles  of  justice  and  truth 
beqtieathed  to  them  by  their  prior  existence,  and  which 
needed  not  origination,  but  only  reminiscence. 

It  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  truth  that  recog¬ 
nises  in  Quakerism  a  further  or  extreme  stage  of  Protes¬ 
tantism.  How  far  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  followers 
really  intended  to  proceed  in  a  Komeward  direction  may  be 
regarded  as  doubtful.  Recent  and  ampler  investigation 
has  thrown  some  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  alleged 
deviation.  What  is,  however,  incontestable,  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Professor  Gardiner’s  latest  investigations,  is  that 
the  High  Church  party  were  engaged  in  a  deliberate  system 
of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  But  it  is  equally  incontestable 
that  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Cromwellians  were 
no  less  committed  to  schemes  of  spii’itual  tyranny.  Quaker¬ 
ism  Avas  in  reality  a  protest  against  both,  nay,  against 
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every  form  of  spiritual  oppression.  It  refused  the  authority 
of  the  priest,  but  it  refused  no  less  decisively  the  self-arro¬ 
gated  claim  of  the  presbyter,  ‘  old  priest  writ  large,’  as  no 
one  discerned  more  clearly  than  George  Fox.  It  equalised, 
though  in  a  wild,  haphazard  fashion,  the  claims  of  aspirants 
to  become  religious  teachers.  Instead  of  external  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  secular  accomplishments,  all  that  the  genuine 
evangelist  needed  was  a  developement  of  that  inward  illu¬ 
mination  he  had  in  common  with  all  men.  That  the 
culture  thus  sanctioned  was  narrow  and  fanatical,  that  it 
induced  disorders  and  excesses  of  the  most  mischievous  kind, 
is  as  much  a  fact  of  histoiy  as  an  obvious  inference  from 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  inner  light  helped  to  diminish  the  excessive 
and  often  perverted  stress  on  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture. 
To  our  freer  and,  we  must  hope,  not  less  religious, 
culture,  nothing  in  the  liberation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
lieformation  seems  more  repugnant  than  this  unlettered 
literalism.  Nothing  could  be  more  perverse,  more  fatal  to 
mental  and  spiritual  progress,  than  the  combined  ignorance 
and  narrowness  which  the  sectaries  as  a  rule  bi’ought  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  Illumination  which  the 
Sacred  Text,  rightly  used,  was  calculated  to  impart  was 
transformed  into  positive  darkness  by  the  pettiness  which 
guided  its  exegesis,  which  tried  to  enforce  its  casual  and 
minor  injunctions,  which  attempted  to  take  it  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  rule  of  science  and  secular  wisdom,  which  propounded 
its  political  or  ecclesiastical  politics  as  authoritative  exem¬ 
plars  for  all  time.  Episcopalians  were  protected  from 
the  extreme  consequences  of  this  literalism  by  the  theory 
of  a  divinely  inspired  and  directed  Church.  Far  more 
potent,  however,  in  the  same  direction  was  the  inner 
light,  the  individual  inspiration,  of  the  Quakers.  It  was 
at  once  a  verdict  of  private  judgement  and  a  rule  of  Scriptural 
exegesis.  It  imparted  a  breadth  and  freedom  to  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  probably  no  other  principle  could  have  so  well 
secured.  That  in  practice  it  had  its  drawbacks  must  be 
granted,  but  as  an  antagonistic  influence  to  a  mere  slavish 
literalism  its  value  as  a  theory  is  indisputable.  Not  the 
least  of  its  merits  was  that  it  discriminated  between  the 
spirit  and  letter,  between  Christ  the  living,  and  Scripture 
the  written.  Word,  between  the  real  and  the  phenomenal, 
between  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  and  the  fre¬ 
quently  imperfect  vehicle  employed  in  its  communication. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  light  and  its  universality 
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produced  also  another  efifect.  It  originated  and  stimulated 
juster  and  loftier  ideas  of  the  co-equality  of  all  men  before 
God  than  had  existed  before.  The  ecclesiastical  standpoint 
of  the  extreme  Prelatist,  the  predestinarian  standpoint  of 
Presbyterian  and  Independent,  resembled  each  other  in  this, 
that  they  were  founded  on  a  principle  of  monopoly  and 
exclusiveness.  This  was  the  common  position  of  all  the 
sectaries,  and  was  for  a  time  shared,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  Quakers  themselves.  Soon,  however,  ‘  the  seed,’  as  it 
was  properly  called,  began  to  germinate  in  the  case  of  the 
latter.  The  natural  inference  from  a  common  possession  of 
a  sacred  and  supernatural  principle  was  too  obvious  to  be 
resisted.  From  indicating  a  relation  to  God,  it  soon  came 
to  signify  and  enforce  a  mutual  relation  among  men.  It 
became,  in  other  words,  a  principle  of  philanthropy  and 
humanitarianism.  The  consequences  of  this  extension  form 
one  of  the  most  creditable  features  in  the  history  of  the 
Friends,  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice.  Here  the 
broad  fact  may  suffice  that,  of  all  the  forms  of  Christianity 
which  existed  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Quakers  may  claim  to  be  the  first  among  whom  schemes  of 
much  needed  social  and  political  amelioration  took  root,  not 
as  schemes  of  vague  theorising,  but  as  enterprises  of  practical 
imperiousness. 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  main  starting  points  of  Qua¬ 
kerism,  we  proceed  to  glance  at  their  developement  in  the 
evolution  of  the  sect.  This  developement  is  at  once  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  creditable  feature  of  Quaker  history, 
whether  we  consider  the  sect  as  a  body  or  its  more  eminent 
members  as  individuals.  The  sectarian  wild-oat  sowing,  which 
is  so  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Friends,  subsides  into  a 
calm  placid  serenity,  unexampled  in  the  evolution  of  any 
other  body  of  English  Christians.  The  vehemently  ferment¬ 
ing  spirit,  with  its  natural  products  of  froth  and  scum,  is 
gradually  transformed  into  a  potent  liquor,  becoming  con¬ 
tinually  clearer  and  stronger  as  it  reaches  its  mellow  maturity. 
Passing  from  the  first  years  of  George  Fox’s  activity,  with  its 
unseemly  violence  and  eccentricity,  its  perpetual  outrages  on 
the  religious  belief  and  social  usages  of  his  fellow'  English¬ 
men,  to  the  later  years  of  his  life,  is  like  passing  from  a 
savage  desert  into  a  cultivated  region.  And  what  is  true  of 
the  founder  and  his  friends  is  true  also  of  the  corporate 
body.  With  the  formation  of  the  sect  the  individual  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  its  loaders  disappeared.  As  Dr.  Hatch  said  of 
the  early  Church ;  ‘  When  it  was  founded  prophesying  ceased,’ 
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Not  that  all  this  preliminary  turbulence  was  unallied,  as  some 
writers  have  alleged,  with  the  vital  spirit  of  Quakerism.  The 
central  doctrine  of  the  early  Quakers,  their  belief  in  per¬ 
sonal  illumination,  the  individualism  naturally  gendered  by 
such  a  belief,  itself  suggested  in  excitable  persons  abnormal 
forms  of  expression.  Why  the  collar  of  a  coat  should  be 
deemed  obnoxious,  or  why  hooks  and  eyes  should  be  a  more 
becoming  method  of  fastening  clothes  than  buttons,  or  why 
grey  and  drab  should  be  preferable  to  other  colours,  might 
puzzle  a  casuist  of  our  own  time  to  determine ;  but  these 
visible  signs  were  not  empty  symbols,  having  little  connexion 
with  doctrinal  phases  of  belief :  on  the  contrary,  they  indi¬ 
cated  opinions  and  preferences,  based,  however,  though  some¬ 
what  perversely,  upon  their  profoundest  convictions.  Hence, 
when  Lord  Macaulay  says,  in  his  ‘  Essay  on  Milton,’ 

‘  most  of  their  absurdities  were  mere  external  badges, 

‘  like  the  signs  of  Freemasons  or  the  dresses  of  friars,’ 
he  seems  to  us  to  lack,  in  an  unusual  degree,  his  custo¬ 
mary  perspicacity.  Setting  aside,  as  obviously  at  vaiaance 
with  truth,  the  notion  that  the  dresses  of  friars  were 
mere  external  badges,  it  is  clear  that  the  modes  of  dress 
adopted  by  the  Quakers  had  definite  principles  and  reasons 
to  recommend  them.  We  do  not  presume  to  affirm  that 
these  reasons  are  wholly  sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
what  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sectarian  livery.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  anomalies  in  the  early  structure  of  Quakerism 
that  its  leaders  did  not  discern  the  prohibition  of  a  religious 
and  separatist  uniform  in  the  Divine  judgement  passed  on  the 
Pharisees  for  their  long  broad-bordered  garments  and  osten¬ 
tatious  phylacteries.  13ut,  at  all  events,  the  Quaker  dress 
was  not  a  meaningless  external  badge.  We  must  regal’d  it 
as  a  protest  against  the  pomps  and  affectations  of  fashion¬ 
able  attire,  and  particularly  against  the  extravagances 
which  marked  the  Restoration.  Though  some  of  its  effects 
were  grotesque,  and  savoured  of  affectation,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  the  congruity  between  attire  of  neutral 
tints,  without  visible  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  the  quiet 
routine  of  a  life  thoroughly  disciplined  by  religious  self- 
restraint  and  wholly  removed  from  passion  and  excitement, 
a  demeanour  of  extreme  simplicity  and  placidity,  and  a 
conversation  entirely  free  from  violent  or  highly  coloured 
language. 

Of  far  more  importance  in  the  history  of  Quakerism  is 
the  developement  of  its  first  principles  in  the  direction  of 
human  justice  and  freedom.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  con- 
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spicuous  iulvanccs  in  oui’  English  life  and  legislation,  the 
reformations  of  crying  abuses,  &c.,  in  which  Quakers,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  as  a  religious  body,  have  not  taken  the  lead. 
It  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  Early  Quakers,  George 
Fox,  John  Woolman,  and  others,  that  they  not  only  made  a 
stand  against  slavery,  urging  Quaker  slaveowners  to  free 
their  slaves,  hut  they  contributed  largely  to  awaken  the 
conscience  of  England  and  of  Europe,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  produced  the  sense  of  justice  which  led  to  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  slaves  in  our  own  country  and  the  colonies.  No 
less  honourable  is  the  protest  they  made  against  the  ruthless 
severity  of  our  English  penal  law,  the  hardening  effect  of 
long  imprisonments,  and  the  undue  frequency  of  capital 
punishment.  Probably  few  passages  in  George  Fox’s  journal 
are  more  characteristic  of  his  spirit  and  his  methods  than 
the  following : — 

‘  Moreover,  I  laiJ  1>efore  the  judges  what  an  hurtful  thing  it  was  that 
prisoners  should  lie  so  long  in  jail,  showing  how  they  learned  wicked¬ 
ness  one  oO  another  in  talking  of  their  bad  deeds :  and  therefore 
speedy  justice  should  be  done.’ 

‘  While  I  was  here  in  prison,’  he  continues,  ‘  there  was  a  young  woman 
in  the  jail  for  robbing  her  master  of  some  money.  When  she  was  to 
be  tried  for  her  life,  I  wrote  to  the  judge  and  to  the  jury  about  her, 
showing  them  how  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  in  old  time  to 
put  people  to  death  for  stealing,  .and  moving  them  to  show  mercy. 
Yet  she  w.as  condemned  to  die  and  a  grave  was  made  for  her,  and  at 
the  time  appointed  she  was  carried  forth  to  execution.  Then  I  wrote 
a  few  words  warning  all  people  to  beware  of  greediness  or  covetous¬ 
ness,  for  it  leads  from  God,  and  exhorting  all  to  fear  the  Lord,  to  .avoid 
all  earthly  lusts,  and  to  prize  their  time  while  they  have  it.  This  I 
gave  to  be  read  at  the  gallows,  and  though  they  had  her  upon  the 
Ladder  with  a  cloth  bound  over  her  face  ready  to  be  turned  off,  yet 
they  did  not  put  her  to  death,  but  brought  her  b.ack  again  to  prison, 
and  in  the  prison  she  aftcrw.ards  came  to  be  convinced  of  God’s  ever¬ 
lasting  truth.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

The  reformation  of  our  prison  management,  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  both  while  in 
custody  and  after  their  liberation,  is  another  field  of  bene¬ 
ficent  energy  which  owes  more  to  Quakers  than  to  any  one 
religious  body  in  England.  In  this  connexion  the  hallowed 
name  of  Elizabeth  Fry  will  ever  occupy  in  English  records 
of  social  meliorism  a  niche  next  to  that  of  John  Howard 
the  philanthropist.  In  the  sympathetic  life  of  Mi's.  Fry 
contributed  to  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ’  we 
have  a  striking  picture  of  the  effects  of  her  ministrations 
among  the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate.  The  American 
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minister  of  the  day  thus  describes  a  scene  of  Avhicli  he  had 
been  eye-witness  : — 

‘  Two  days  ago  I  saw  the  greatest  curiosity  in  London,  ay,  and  in 
England  too,  compared  to  which  Westminster  Ahhey,  the  Tower, 
Somerset  House,  the  British  Museum,  nay.  Parliament  itself,  sink  into 
utter  insignificance.  I  liave  seen  Elizabeth  Fry  in  Newgate,  and  I 
have  witnessed  there  the  miraculous  effect  of  true  Christianity  upon 
the  most  depraved  of  human  beings,  .  .  .  and  yet  the  wretched  out¬ 
casts  have  been  tamed  and  subdued  by  tlie  Christian  eloquence  of 
Mrs.  Fry.’ 

Of  the  other  directions  of  human  beneficence  which 
Quaker  philanthropy  took,  their  larger  efforts  among  all 
European  nations  to  avert  war  and  promote  peace,  their 
lesser  energies  to  found  hospitals,  refuges,  schools,  &c., 
we  have  no  further  space  to  speak.  Mr.  Turner  well  remarks, 
speaking  of  Woolman’s  anti-slavery  effoi'ts  : — 

‘  Human  history  presents  few  ])aratlels  to  this  triumjdi  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  over  selfishness  and  evil  custom.  If  the  other  Christian 
churches  had  wielded  Woolman’s  weapons  and  won  his  victor)',  wliat 
a  sad  and  bloody  chapter  in  the  history  of  America  would  have  been 
escaped.’  (P.  284.) 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  tribute  which  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

‘  In  John  Woolman  and  Anthony  Benezet,  Quaker  philanthropy  be¬ 
came  conspicuously  brilliant.  Thenceforth  the  wellspring  of  Quaker 
beneficence  has  never  run  dry.  In  the  lives  of  (frellet  and  Allen, 
Joseph  Sturge,  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  many  more,  it  flowed  on,  and  still 
it  flows,  proving  that,  whatever  the  defects  of  the  (Quaker  form  of 
Christianity,  it  has  learned  this  lesson  well :  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  to 
live  in  this  world  after  the  manner  of  Him  who  went  about  doing 
good.’ 

That  the  Quakers  increased  largely  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  the  first  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  a  well-known  fact  of  our  religious  history.  The  precise 
extent  of  this  increase  is,  however,  not  easily  determined. 
Statistics  have  never  been  a  strong  point  among  the  Friends. 
As  Mr.  Rowntree  remarks,  in  his  ‘Quakerism  Past  and 
‘  Present,’  ‘  No  attempt  at  defining  mevibership  with  the 
‘  Society  of  Friends  was  made  until  nearly  a  century  after  its 
‘  origin,  .  .  .  though  it  has  kept  careful  records  of  births, 
‘  deaths,  and  marriages.’  lie  quotes  the  ‘  Snake  in  the 
‘  Grass,’  as  mentioning  that  the  Quakers  are  not  fewer, 
by  the  lowest  computation,  than  one  hundred  thousand 
here  in  England.  This,  Mr.  Rowntree  thinks,  is  an  over¬ 
estimate  ;  and  from  other  sources,  including  the  records  of 
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the  Society  at  Devonshire  House,  London,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  have  numbered  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  about  sixty-six  thousand.  This  more 
moderate  estimate,  which  seems  to  us  amply  justified,  is,  it 
must  be  allowed,  an  enormous  outcome  of  a  propaganda, 
extending  only  over  half  a  century,  and  carried  on  mostly 
by  ignorant  and  uncultured  fanatics.  But  the  reasons  for 
its  success  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  Quaker  movement  was 
in  touch  with  every  sentiment  and  activity  pertaining  to 
the  Revolution.  Its  initial  principle  of  human  equality  it 
not  only  asserted,  but  placed  on  a  religious  basis.  It  repre¬ 
sented  its  wildest  extravagances  and  disorders,  but  yet 
found  room  and  ministered  aliment  to  the  choice  quietistic 
spirits  which,  by  a  merciful  compensation,  every  age  of 
mental  unrest  and  commotion  seems  to  engender.  It  re¬ 
produced  the  puerile  distinctions,  the  hotheaded  intolerance, 
of  the  Revolution,  all  the  while  it  propagated  principles 
calculated  to  reduce  those  mischiefs  to  their  fitting  nullity. 
It  administered  to  the  unrest  of  the  present,  while  it 
cherished  germs  full  of  promise  of  quietude  and  repose  in 
tlie  future.  Besides  which,  it  enjoyed  the  ascendency  which 
a  cruel  persecution,  borne  with  wonderful  meekness  and  for¬ 
bearance,  invariably  confers  on  a  growing  sect ;  nor  was  it 
destitute  of  the  influence  which  rightly  attaches  to  continued 
efforts  for  the  political  and  social  welfare  of  humanity. 

But,  if  Quakerism  grew  and  prospered  up  to  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth 
was  destined  to  see  a  change.  The  Friends  became,  and 
that  with  unexpected  rapidity,  a  dwindling  sect.  For  this 
many  causes  have  been  assigned,  some  more,  some  less 
obvious.  The  most  operative  of  all  was  the  gradual  failure 
of  the  fuel  needed  to  sustain  the  flame  of  religious  zeal. 
To  the  spiritual  unrest,  the  many-sided  burning  enthusiasm, 
of  the  seventeenth  century  succeeded,  in  due  course,  the 
lassitude  and  coldness  of  the  eighteenth.  It  was  not  that 
the  church  wanted  apostles.  George  Fox  had  followers  as 
zealous  and  unwearied  as  himself,  but  the  time  was  not 
propitious.  The  religious  and  political  environment  had 
changed.  In  a  heartless  and  sceptical  age  like  that  which 
followed  the  Restoration  appeals  to  religious  impulses  and 
sensibilities  were  necessarily  ‘  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.’ 
The  harpstrings  had  no  longer  their  old  tension,  and  the 
tones  that  feebly  vibrated  from  the  relaxed  strings  were  but 
dissonant  echoes  of  their  former  high-strained  music.  Other 
causes  also  contributed  to  the  decadence  of  Quakerism.  Mr, 
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Eowntree  lays  a  great  but  not  undue  stress  on  emigration 
chiefly  as  an  escape  from  persecution.  How  great  such  a 
stress  might  be  we  may  imagine  from  the  bare  fact  that  in 
1660  the  number  of  Quakers  in  prison  amounted  to  4,200, 
some  estimates  even  making  it  5,000.  We  cannot  wonder 
at  the  result  that  ‘  about  500  Friends  per  annum  are  re- 
‘  ported  as  emigrating  between  1676  and  1700.’  To  these 
causes  of  decadence  must  be  added  others  which  pertain 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Quaker  body.  It  was  an  obvious 
though  unhappy  result  of  the  root  thought  of  Quakerism — 
the  inner  light— that  it  implied  necessarily  a  high  spiritual 
condition  of  membership.  This  induced  an  extreme  severity 
of  discipline,  which,  however  honourable  to  those  who 
underwent  it,  was  nothing  less  than  suicidal  in  respect 
of  the  progressive  vitality  of  the  sect.  The  conditions  thus 
imposed  related  not  only  to  moral  and  spiritual  fitness, 
they  descended  to  petty  and  unworthy  restrictions  in  respect 
of  dress,  language,  and  demeanour.  The  eftect  of  this 
minute  scrupulosity  —  this  excessive  tithing  of  the  mint, 
anise,  and  cumin  of  social  life — on  men  of  broad  sympathies 
and  masculine  culture  was  irksome  in  the  extreme.  The 
late  Win.  E.  Forster  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  leave  the 
church  of  his  fathers,  he  was  turned  out  of  it;  and  a 
similar  apology  might  doubtless  have  been  proffered  by 
hundreds  of  less  eminent  persons,  victims  of  the  peevish 
stepmotherly  severity  of  Quaker  discipline.  A  further  re¬ 
striction  of  the  same  kind  was  that  on  marriage.  Every 
man  or  woman  who  mai’ried  out  of  the  connexion  was 
promptly  ‘  disowned ;  ’  in  other  words,  put  out  of  the  Quaker 
synagogue.  The  effect  of  these  petty  and  tyrannical  re¬ 
strictions  on  family  and  social  life,  the  degrading  espionage 
and  suspicion  thereby  introduced  into  peaceful  domestic 
circles,  need  no  further  particularising.  Instead  of  mar¬ 
velling  at  the  decadence  of  Quakerism,  one  might  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  wondering  that  it  had  any  germs  of  vitality  left. 
Dealing  with  the  statistics  of  the  present  century,  Mr. 
Eowntree  assures  us  : — 

‘  Upwards  of  8,400  persons  have  resigned  their  membersliip  or  been 
disowned,  and  this  loss  having  only  been  compensated  for  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  6,000  persons  through  convincement,  registration  of  non¬ 
members,  readmissions,  &c.,  a  melancholy  balance  of  2,400  remains 
on  the  debtor  side  of  the  society’s  balance  sheet.’ 

Mr.  Eowntree’s  book,  it  should  be  added,  was  published  in 
1859  :  the  intervening  thirty  years,  accompanied  by  a  relaxa- 
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tion  of  tlicso  petty  and  servile  restrictions,  Lave  Lad  a 
corresponding  effect  on  Quaker  statistics,  as  we  sLall  pre¬ 
sently  Lave  occasion  to  notice. 

TLere  are  otLer  causes  of  tlie  waning  of  (^nakerism  wLicL 
we  Lave  no  space  to  descriLe.  Tliese  refer  to  tlie  divisions 
and  intestine  controversies  tliat  Lave  sprung  up  Avitliin  tlie 
sect,  botli  Lere  and  in  America,  from  tlie  time  of  George 
Fox  to  our  own  day.  Those  of  our  readers  who  desire 
further  instruction  on  this  head  may  be  referred  to  the  brief 
but  trustworthy  summaries  contained  in  chapters  ix.  and 
xvi.  of  Mr.  Turner’s  History.  Here  we  may  notice,  as  not 
coming  within  the  province  of  Mr.  Turner’s  book,  the  doc¬ 
trinal  dissensions  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the 
Beacon  controversy.  It  may  be  described  as  an  offshoot  or 
sequel  of  the  Evangelical  revival  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  and  resulted  from  a  justifiable  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  (Quaker  society  to  subordinate 
the  individual  experience  as  a  test  of  scriptural  truth  to  a 
dogmatic  literalism  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  said  that  from  the  effects  of  this  last  dissension  the 
society  has  not  yet  fully  recovered. 

Coming  lastly  to  the  present  iiosition  of  the  society,  and 
to  what  has  been  termed  ‘  the  Revival  of  Quakerism,’  we 
need  hardly  insist  that  by  this  is  in  no  way  meant  the 
resuscitation  of  the  old  sect,  with  its  quaint  and  uncouth 
features,  asit  sfartledlhe  Englandof  the  seventeenth  century. 
That  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  George  Fox  and  his  rude 
methods  would  be  as  great  an  anachronism  f  o-da.y  as,  let  us 
say,  the  Salvation  Army  big  drum  will  be  to  our  descendants 
of  the  twentieth  century.  His  wild  dress  and  leathern 
breeches  arc  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  accoutrements  of 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides.  The  externalities  of  dress  and  diction 
Avhich  half  irritated,  half  amused,  our  forefathers,  are  finally 
as  extinct  as  their  own  trunk  hose  and  curiously  garnished 
oaths.  History,  it  is  alleged,  repeats  herself.  She  occasion¬ 
ally  does  so,  no  doubt,  but  only  in  her  oavu  manner.  She 
does  not  revive  the  mouldering  corpse  of  an  institution 
long  dead  and  buried,  or  requicken  forms  of  life  which  have 
perished  by  the  natural  process  of  decay.  When  she  repeats 
herself  the  repetition  imjdies  some  modification  or  rehabili¬ 
ment  of  the  former  existence.  The  life  may  be  continuous, 
but  its  transmigration,  as  in  the  old  theory  of  Pythagoras, 
is  attended  by  a  new  form.  The  words  may  be  similar,  but 
the  time  has  changed.  In  its  old  seventeenth  century 
form  Quakerism  is  indisputably  dead,  but  the  living  germs 
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that  started  it  into  beinj'  may  put  forth  a  new  growth. 
Assuredly  it  were  a  revival  of  a  very  momentous  kind 
when  the  cause  from  which  the  demons  of  superstition  and 
fanaticism  have  been  exorcised  is  now  found,  like  the  man 
in  the  gospel,  clothed  and  in  its  right  mind. 

That  the  movement  is  real  seems  to  be  shown  (1)  by 
authentic  statistics ;  (2)  by  various  concurrent  causes  which 
clearly  favour  such  a  revival. 

As  to  the  first,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  records  of 
Quaker  membership  show  a  decided  falling  off  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  the  decadence  seems  to  have 
continued,  though  with  not  quite  so  great  a  momentum,  up 
to  about  1860.  Since  that  date,  however,  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  at  last  the  tide  has  turned.  It  is  true  that 
the  inflow  is  as  yet  not  very  striking,  but  at  least  it  is  a  fact. 
We  cannot  afford  space  for  the  whole  statistics  since  1860, 
but  we  may  not  unfairly  take  those  of  the  last  ten  years  as 
affording  proof  that  the  Quaker  body  is  gradually  increasing 
in  numbers,  and  doubtless  proportionately  in  influence.  Wo 
may  premise  that  the  numbers  are  taken  from  the  Reports 
handed  in  to  each  yearly  meeting,  and  refer  in  every  case  to 
the  year  before  the  given  date  : —  * 


Year 

Menibcrs 

Attenders  ' 

1881 

14,981 

5,041 

1882 

15,113 

5,084 

1883 

15,113 

5,230 

1884 

15,219 

5,380 

1 885 

15,381 

5,629 

1886 

15,380 

5,G29 

1887 

15,153 

1888 

15,531 

5,878 

1889 

15,574 

6,048 

1890 

15,830 

G,110 

*  In  order  to  bring  up  the  tabulated  statistics  of  English  Quakerism 
given  above  to  their  most  recent  date,  it  seems  desirable  to  append  those 
of  the  past  year,  which  we  extract  from  the  ‘  Summary  of  the  Tabular 
‘  hcturns  for  1890  ’  presented  to  the  Society  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  May  last.  Our  readers  will  observe  that  they  indicate  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  progress  in  a  similar  ratio  to  that  of  the  ten  previous  years. 
The  number  of  members  of  monthly  meetings  on  December  31,  lt<90, 
was  15,9G1,  being  an  increase  of  125  on  tht^  number  reported  last 
year.  The  number  of  habitual  attenders  reported  is  G,120,  an  increase 
of  ten  upon  last  year’s  return.  The  number  of  particular  meetings  re¬ 
ported  in  the  tabular  returns  this  year  is  321  as  against  31 G  last  year. 
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This  increase,  though  only  moderate  in  itself,  is  the  more 
significant  because  it  takes  the  place  of  an  annual  and  rapid 
falling  off,  and  is  owing  chiefly  to  an  increase  of  admissions 
from  tlie  outside.  That  this  has  not  resulted  from  new  pro¬ 
selytising  efibrts  may  be  taken  for  granted.  For  obvious 
reasons  connected  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
sect — e.g.  their  exclusive  insistence  on  freedom  and  sponta¬ 
neity  in  all  matters  of  religious  profession — the  Quakers  have 
never  been  ardent  proselytisers.  At  the  same  time  this  turn 
in  the  tide  may  claim  to  be  in  a  great  measure  the  result, 
however  indirect,  of  fresh  efforts  in  the  cause  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  social  amelioration.  Besides  the  philanthropic 
activities  already  mentioned,  the  Friends  set  themselves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  task  of  religious 
education.  They  established  at  various  centres  Sunday 
schools  (that  in  Bristol  dates  from  1810),  which  seem  to 
have  been  attended  with  wonderful  success.  At  first  the 
attendants  at  these  schools  consisted  of  the  children  of 
Quaker  parents,  but  the  combination  of  quietness,  gentleness, 
and  forbearance,  characteristic  of  Quaker  teachers,  soon  led 
to  an  increase  from  the  outside.  Of  still  more  efficacy,  as 
explaining  the  growth  of  Quakerism,  has  been  the  adult 
schools,  which  date  from  about  1845.  This  important 
movement  has  since  grown  to  considerable  dimensions, 
especially  in  Birmingham,  the  place  of  its  bir-th.  Here, 
again,  there  has  been  nothing  like  a  system  of  propagandism. 
The  schools  are,  as  we  understand,  open  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  are  frequented  by  many  adults  who  are  not 
Quakers,  and  who  resort  to  them  for  purely  educational 
purposes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  acknowledged  that  some 
of  the  scholars  have  joined  the  Quaker  body  in  every  centre 
where  such  a  work  has  been  earnestly  carried  on.  The 
adult  school  movement  has  led  to  other  combined  efforts 
adapted  to  keep  the  members  a  united  body,  and  to  afford 
them  suitable  objects  on  which  to  expend  their  zeal.  Thus 
the  Friends,  who  formerly  had  no  foreign  missions,  have 
now  established  them  in  Madagascar,  India,  China,  and 
Syria.  They  have  also  a  medical  mission  among  Armenians 
in  Constantinojde.  The  Arncrican  Quakers  have  achieved  a 
similar  distinction  in  tlie  missionary  field.  If  the  question 
be  asked  from  what  class  of  our  population  present  day 
Quakerism  is  being  mostly  recruited,  the  reply  must  he, 
chiefly  from  the  working  classes.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
reason  for  believing  that  the  more  cultured  and  highly 
educated  classes  are  beginning  tube  attracted  to  the  worship 
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and  faith  of  the  Quakers.  The  form  Quakerism  may  take  in 
highly  cultured  and  religiously  sensitive  men  aiid  women  has 
recently  received  a  striking  illustration  in  Miss  Stephen’s 
‘  Quaker  Strongholds,’  a  work  of  which  it  has  been  attirmed 
not  unworthily  that  it  is  the  most  important  contribution  to 
Quaker  apologetics  since  the  celebrated  apology  of  Robert 
Barclay.  The  actual  position  of  Quakerism  throughout  the 
world  is  given  in  the  following  numbers:  Ireland  has 
2,687  members,  which  are  reported  as  tiot  increasing ; 
Canada  claims  1,109  members,  who  ai'e  increasing.  The 
number  of  Quakers  in  the  United  States  is  given  as  81,000, 
but  they  are  much  divided;  and  in  the  Western  States  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Quakerism  are  wholly  oblitei’ated. 
The  scholars  now  in  the  Friends’  Sunday  schools  in  England 
and  Wales  are:  Adults,  22,735;  juniors,  12,511.  The 
number  of  schools  is  199,  and  of  teachers  1,900.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  position  of  the  Friends  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  century,  these  numbei’S  must  certainly  claim 
to  represent  something  akin  to  the  increased  vitality  which 
is  meant  by  the  term  ‘  Revival.’ 

But  leaving  these  statistics,  which  we  may  remark  in 
passing  have  been  put  at  our  service  by  leading  members  of 
the  Quaker  body,  on  whose  accuracy  we  can  implicitly  rely, 
to  indicate  quantum  valeant  their  own  conclusions,  there  re¬ 
main  two  moi’e  points  for  discussion  in  relation  to  our  subject. 
What  common  ground  of  Christianity  and  religious  belief  do 
Quakers  profess  with  other  Christian  churches  and  sects  of 
our  time  t*  How  far  does  the  alleged  revival  of  Quakerism 
find  encouragement  in  the  general  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ?  How  far,  in  other  words,  is 
it  in  harmony  with  the  political  and  social,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  tendencies  of  the  present  day?  And  if  this 
second  question  must  be  answered,  as  we  think  it  must,  in 
a  sense  favourable  to  the  revival,  another  point  must  bo 
incidentally  glanced  at  decided,  viz.  how  far  these  newer 
influences  are  likely  to  be  concentrated  and  find  their 
sufficing  embodiments  in  the  particular  system  called 
Quakerism. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  Quakerism  is  so  little 
changed  in  essential  principles  and  motive  energy  since  its 
first  foundation  that  we  may  safely  recur  to  its  starting 
point  for  a  determination  of  its  present  tendencies.  By 
‘  starting  point  ’  we  do  not,  however,  mean  what  is  implied  in 
the  advice  given  to  those  who  would  investigate  Quakerism, 
viz. :  ‘  If  you  want  to  know  what  Qiuikorisin  is,  read  the 
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‘  “  Journal  of  George  Fox.”  ’  What  we  must  now  regard  as 
the  true  starting  point  of  Quakerism  is  the  ‘  Apology  ’  of 
Robert  Barclay.  This  remarkable  man  is  related  to  the 
founder  of  Quakerism  as  the  legist  and  philosopher  is  to  the 
missionary  and  preacher.  He  places  the  main  doctrines 
of  Quakerism  in  a  series,  half  scholastic,  half  geometric, 
of  propositions,  which  he  grandiloquently  terms  ‘  Theses 
‘  TheologicaJ,’  and  defends  them  with  a  philosophic  breadth, 
a  spiritual  insight,  and  a  many-sided  erudition  which  will 
always  command  admiration  even  when  they  do  not  insure 
conviction.  It  is  to  this  work  that  we  must  refer  for  such 
an  estimate  of  Quakerism  as  will  enable  us  to  compare  it 
with  other  bodies  of  Christians,  and  so  far  to  assess  its  claim 
as  a  requickening  form  of  Christian  belief  and  practice.  Our 
space  will  only  allow  us  to  make  this  comparison  in  brief 
terms,  but  the  attempt,  involving  as  it  does  a  main  factor  in 
our  problem,  will  not,  we  think,  be  uninstructive  to  our 
readers.  We  may  summarise  our  remarks  under  the  heads 
of  (1)  the  Scriptures  ;  (2)  the  Church;  (d)  the  Divine  mission 
of  Christ,  and  the  doctrines  on  that  subject  generally  held 
by  Protestants. 

As  already  remarked,  the  relation  of  the  Quaker  doctrine 
of  the  inner  light  to  the  fact  of  revelation  has  always  formed 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  their  creed,  but  it  has  hitherto 
also  formed  a  conspicuous  note  of  discrimination  between 
Quakers  and  other  bodies  of  Christians.  The  attitude  of 
George  Fox  to  the  Bible  was  apparently  as  inconsistent  as 
anything  could  well  be.  Mr.  Turner  in  his  History  has  taken 
the  pains  to  collect  a  few  of  these  doctrinal  dissonances,  with 
a  result  that  is  both  amusing  and  not  a  little  startling.  He 
tells  us,  e.g.  (p.  222) — 

‘Vehement  as  were  his  [Fox’s]  protests  against  hondage,  to  the 
letter  he  could  he  as  slavishly  literal  as  any  man.  He  asks  whether 
in  primitive  times  Christians  used  to  set  up  dancing  schools  .and 
Ibncing  schools.  He  demands  Scripture  for  stiige  jdays  and  shows, 
tor  bull  baiting  and  cock  lighting,  for  ninepins  and  bowls,  for  football, 
wrestling,  and  music — groiqung  together  brutal  and  innocent  amuse¬ 
ments.  ...  It  was  not  Fox’s  manner  to  do  things  by  halves.  He 
read  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  “  If  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  com¬ 
mit  sin,”  and  forthwith  bowing,  dolling  the  hat,  and  other  customary 
tokens  of  respect  are  at  all  cost  to  be  abandoned.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  extremes  and  excesses  of  Early  Quakerism  for  which  Scripture 
precepts  or  precedents  were  not  quoted.  If  one  part  of  the  New 
Testament  more  than  another  w’as  constantly  in  Fox’s  mind  it  was  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Two  of  its  precepts,  interpreted  literally,  have 
been  almost  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Quaker  society  :  “  Swear  not 
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at  all;”  “  Keslst  not  evil.”  Another  precept  of  the  same  sermon, 
“  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,”  he  seldom  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  Quakers  were  left  to  interjwet  it  as  they  would.  Fo.x 
could  not  only  neglect  a  passage  of  Scripture,  but  on  the  strength  ot 
one  could  contnvdict  another  ...  he  could  go  further  than  this,  and 
openly  set  aside  distinct  injunctions  of  Holy  Writ,  of  which  that  for- 
bidding  women  to  speak  in  the  church  and  the  precepts  in  respect  to 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  the  most  notable  instances.’ 

This  is  doubtless  true,  aud  is  not  ineffectively  urged,  but 
the  answer  from  the  standpoint  of  Fox  is  self-evident,  lie 
would  place  the  immediate  revelation  or  inner  light  of  him¬ 
self  aud  his  brethren  as  the  final  criterion  of  Scriptural 
truth.  Indeed,  he  might  go  further  and  urge  that  a  similar 
liberty  of  acceptance  and  rejection  in  respect  of  different 
portions  of  Holy  Writ  had  been  claimed  by  all  Christian 
churches  and  sects,  even  by  those  who  professed  to  make  the 
Bible  the  sole  basis  of  their  faith.  But  the  position  of  the 
Quakers  in  relation  to  the  Bible  was  first  laid  down  in 
distinct  and  coherent  terms  by  Barclay  in  his  third  pro¬ 
position. 

‘  Nevertheless,  because  they  [the  Scriptures]  are  only  a  declaration 
of  the  Fountain,  and  not  the  Fountain  itself,  therefore  they  are  not  to  be 
esteemed  the  principal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  nor  yet  the 
adequate  primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  Yet  because  they  give  a 
true  and  faithful  testimony  of  the  first  foundation,  they  arc  and  may  be 
esteemed  a  secondary  rule  subordinate  to  the  Spirit  from  which  they 
have  all  their  excellency  and  certainty.’ 

It  is  obvious  that  a  rule  or  standard  thus  stated,  so  far 
from  being  a  regula  fidei,  might  easily  become  a  regula 
phimhea,  a  rule  of  lead  capable  of  being  bent  or  twisted  in 
any  given  direction.  Indeed,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
‘  History  of  the  Quakers  ’  to  find  examples  of  such  a  lax  and 
‘  private  ’  interpretatioii  of  Scripture.  If  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets,  according  to  the  favourite  Quaker  texts,  were  to 
be  subject  to  the  prophets,  their  history  would  tend  to  prove 
either  that  the  subjection  was  imperfect  or  that  conflicting 
views  among  individual  prophets  were  occasionally  neither 
rare  nor  unimportant.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  duly  seen  and  emphasised  by  Barclay 
and  other  Quaker  apologists,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom  in  the  handling  of  Scripture  has,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
been  exercised  by  most  Christian  churches — nay,  the  common 
participation  by  all  devout  men  in  the  gift  of  inspiration 
cannot  be  consistently  disclaimed  by  the  English  Church, 
seeing  that  in  several  of  her  collects — e.g.  that  for  Whit 
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Sunday,  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  and  the  second  collect 
in  the  Communion  Service — such  a  claim  is  put  forward  in 
the  most  direct  and  explicit  terms. 

But  while  Quakers  do  not  differ  essentially  from  other 
Christian  sects  as  to  their  views  of  Scripture,  they  are 
separated  from  them  toto  cwlo  on  the  question  of  Church 
polity  and  worship.  Comparing  Miss  Stephen’s  ‘  Quaker 
‘  Strongholds  ’  with  the  tenth  and  eleventh  propositions  of 
Barclay’s  ‘  Apology,’  we  are  able,  no  doubt,  to  perceive  a 
growing  modification  of  the  uncompromising  terms  in  which 
the  latter  denounced  all  ‘  set  forms  ’  of  worship,  e.g. : — 

‘  All  other  worship,  both  praises,  prayers,  and  preachings,  which 
man  sets  about  in  his  own  will  and  at  his  own  appointment,  which  he 
can  both  begin  and  end  at  Ids  own  pleasure,  do,  or  leave  undone,  as 
hiinselt’ sees  meet,  whether  they  bo  a  prescribed  form,  as  a  liturgy  or 
prayers  conceived  extemporarily  by  the  natural  strength  and  faculty  of 
the  mind,  they  are  all  but  superstitious  will  worship  and  abominable 
idolatry  in  the  sight  of  God.’ 

Yet  the  essentials  of  spontaneity,  intuitive  fitness,  and 
immediate  impulse  as  the  authoritative  basis  of  worship  are 
still  cherished.  Quakers,  it  is  true,  have  always  had  ‘  set 
‘  times  ’  and  for  the  most  part  ‘  set  places  ’  of  worship  even 
from  the  time  of  George  Fox ;  it  would  almost  seem  that  there 
is  at  present  a  tendency  to  add  ‘  set  persons,’  and  also  the 
rudiments  of  ‘  set  forms,’  to  their  other  conditions  of  formal 
worship.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  later  tendencies  will, 
in  the  interests  of  the  vitality  and  wellbeing  of  their  sect,  be 
assiduously  and  jealously  watched. 

The  cognate  difficulty  of  set  forms  of  belief  Quakerism 
may  be  said  partly  to  have  solved  by'  presenting  to  the  world 
an  example  of  an  avowedly  creedless  religious  body  not 
more  ‘by'  schisms  rent  asunder,  by  heresies  distrest’  than 
other  bodies  of  Christians,  with  a  continuous  existence  of 
nearly  three  centuries.  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  two 
circumstances  which  largely  account  for  this  anomalous 
phenomenon.  1.  That  the  Quakers  have  never  professed  to 
have  a  formal  creed  or  definite  articles  of  faith.  The  effect 
of  the  main  teachings  of  George  Fox’s  ‘  Journal,’  and  still 
more  of  the  dogmatic  ‘  Theses  Theologicsc  ’  of  Barclay’s 
‘  Apology,’  has  been  essentially  of  a  similar  kind.  We  must, 
however,  grant  that  they  have  consistently  approved  them¬ 
selves  less  anxious  than  other  sects  possessing  overt  and 
avowed  creeds  to  quench  the  spirit  in  individual  and 
exceptional  cases,  and  the  liberty  of  prophesying  which  they 
have  cultivated  in  their  own  body  they  have  been  anxious  to 
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extend  as  widely  as  possible.  Hence  it  may  be  regarded  as 
an  outcome  of  tbeir  free  standpoint  that  in  all  the  move¬ 
ments  among  ourselves  which  have  had  for  their  objects  the 
extension  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  the  Quakers  have 
always  been  found  in  the  vanguard.  2.  Another  condition 
which  has  kept  the  Quaker  body  together,  in  spite  of  their 
lack  of  formal  bonds  of  creed  and  ritual  by  which  most 
churches  are  held  in  cohesion,  seems  to  depend  on  their 
stress  on  inward  qualities,  such  as  spiritual  fitness,  kindred 
feelings,  and  mutual  sympathies,  as  the  ground  of  church 
membership.  Like  the  Early  Christian  Cliurch,  ‘  they  that 
‘  believe  are  of  one  heart  and  one  soul.’  This  also  accounts 
for  their  dislike  of  pi'oselytism,  and  the  extreme  care  with 
which  new  converts  are  admitted  into  the  full  membership 
of  their  body. 

Little  need  be  added  on  the  Quaker  position  with  reference 
to  the  Christian  scheme  of  redemption.  Substantially  they 
are  in  harmony  with  most  other  bodies  of  Christians  on  the 
cardinal  truths  of  the  historical  veracity  of  Christ’s  mission 
and  its  attendant  circumstances.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
as  respects  the  Atonement  they  are  staunch  universalists, 
making  the  redemption  by  Christ  no  less  than  ‘  the  saving 
‘  and  spiritual  light  wherewith  every  man  is  enlightened  ’ 
the  common  right  of  all  men.  They  also  maintain  and 
cherish  the  hope  of  immortality,  though  for  obvious  reasons 
they  do  not  press  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  resurrection. 
For  their  purposes  few  texts  have  greater  potency  than  this, 
‘  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.’ 

Summing  up  this  portion  of  our  subject,  the  credenda 
of  the  Quakers,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  a  term,  may 
roughly  be  described  as  the  general  beliefs  of  evangelical 
Protestantism,  partly  determined,  partly  modified,  by  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  inner  light.  The  distinguishing 
marks  of  Quakerism  in  comparison  with  other  Christian 
communities  seem  to  be  these :  that  they  lay  greater  stress 
on  spiritual  freedom,  and  they  provide  greater  scope  for 
spontaneity  in  religious  feeling  and  its  devout  expression. 
Unless  we  are  mistaken  these  characteristics  mark  tendencies 
discernible  in  much  of  our  current  religious  thought.  In 
ever}'  direction  we  seem  able  to  detect  a  growing  impatience 
of  excessive  dogma  on  the  jmrely  speculative  points  of  the 
Christian  creed,  a  higher  estimate  of  spiritual  liberty,  the 
need  of  greater  flexibility  in  formal  modes  of  devotion.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  modern  Quakerism  being  out  of  touch  with 
other  churches  and  bodies  of  Christians,  it  would  rather 
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seem  as  if  here,  just  as  in  the  field  of  philanthropy  and 
human  amelioration,  the  Quakers  have  been  the  first  to 
indicate  courses  and  forecast  directions  and  energies  which 
other  Christians  have  in  time  found  it  expedient  to  follow 
and  adopt. 

Coming  now  to  the  other  and  more  general  influences  and 
circumstances  of  our  time  which  seem  to  favour  the  revival 
of  Quakerism,  we  are  here  again  met  by  the  central  doctrine 
of  the  inner  light.  Bearing  in  mind  the  variety  of  forms 
it  has  assumed  in  the  history  not  only  of  Religion  but  of 
Philosophy,  we  may  certainly  affirm  that  the  stress  laid  on 
it  by  the  Quakers  has,  with  other  more  genei’al  causes, 
conduced  to  its  present  recognition  by  all  classes  of  Chris¬ 
tians  alike.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  curious 
phenomenon  that  a  docti’ine  of  such  general  truth  and 
efficacy  should  have  been  regarded  by  English  Christians 
as  a  peculiarity  of  Quakerism.  Now,  at  all  events,  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  The  limits  of  a  single  and  small  sect 
could  no  more  contain  a  teaching  of  such  inherent  vitality 
and  expansiveness  than  a  flower  pot  could  contain  a  young 
thriving  oak.  The  most  genemlly  religious  philosophy  of  our 
time,  which  finds  expression  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Martineau, 
is  intuitional,  and  a  similar  standpoint  of  the  inherent  self- 
evidence  of  all  religious  and  moral  truth  is  increasingly 
perceptible  in  the  woi’ks  of  our  foremost  teachers  both  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  among  Nonconformists.  Nor 
is  this  all.  There  is  curi’ent,  both  here  and  in  America,  a 
still  more  expanded  activity  of  speculation  with  which  the 
primary  teaching  of  the  Quakers  may  claim  kindred.  A 
moment’s  reflection  on  the  nature  of  that  inner  illumination 
and  its  universality  will  serve  to  show  that  it  may  have, 
and  as  an  historical  fact  has  had,  affinities  with  Rationalism, 
with  Mysticism,  and  even  with  Pantheism.  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  as  those  tendencies  may  be  said  to  exist  in  our  time, 
so  far  may  neo-Quakerism  be  affirmed  to  share  current 
sympathies  and  to  have  surroundings  favourable  to  its 
enei’gies. 

Circumstances  not  less  propitious  may  be  found  in  the 
philanthropic  and  political  tendencies  of  our  day,  which  are 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  noble  energies  in  similar  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Quakerism  of  the  last  as  well  as  that  of  the 
present  century.  Whether  or  not  we  hold  that  war  between 
Christianised  and  civilised  beings  will  become  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  we  must  at  least  sympathise  with  the  efforts  of  any 
religious  community  to  promote  the  interests  of  peace.  It 
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is  impossible  not  to  note  in  this  relation  the  increasing  use 
of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  international  issues, 
and  especially  its  persistent  employment  by  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  present  Government.  It  may  be  too  much  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  noble  marquis  might  form  the  central  figure  of 
a  new  picture  or  representation — like  that  of  Penn  in  West’s 
celebrated  painting — of  dealing  with  foreign  peoples  by 
means  of  the  pen  rather  than  the  sword  ;  but  no  one  would 
deny  that  the  policy  of  the  Premier  is  substantially  that 
which  Penn  was  the  first  to  advocate  and  initiate  in  his 
dealings  with  the  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Strenuous 
opposition  to  slavery  has  also,  as  we  have  noticed,  been  a 
characteristic  of  Quakers  since  the  days  of  George  Fox. 
How  much  that  feeling  has  gathered  volume  and  vehemence 
in  our  own  day  we  need  not  stop  to  insist.  The  recent 
mission  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  slave  conference  at 
Brussels  may  be  said  to  prove  the  universal  recognition  of 
a  humanity  which  two  centuries  ago  could  find  no  other 
home  but  in  the  Quaker  community.  Quite  in  harmony 
with  the  old  traditions  of  the  society,  and  an  incidental 
proof  of  its  corporate  vitality,  was  the  memorial  which  the 
society  recently  forwarded  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  certain 
differences  outside  the  main  scope  of  the  Brussels  slave 
confei’ence,  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  general  Act 
coming  into  effect. 

A  further  point  in  which  the  auspices  seem  favourable  to 
.at  least  a  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  claims  of  neo- 
Quakerism  is  the  growing  tendency  to  cherish  simplicity 
and  refinement  as  the  highest  characteristics  of  religious 
culture.  The  lofty  position  which  Quakers  have  attained  in 
the  commercial,  the  scientific,  and  the  political  world  has 
often  been  remarked,  as  well  as  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  numbers  of  those  who  have  attained  such  distinction 
have  been  unusually  great  in  reference  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  sect ;  but  it  has  not  been  so  universally  noticed  that 
these  distinctions  have  been  acquired,  not  by  ambitious 
and  ostentatious  self-seeking,  but  by  the  silent,  unobtrusive 
manifestations  of  lives  directed  by  simplicity  and  integrity. 
The  late  John  Bright  once  spoke  on  a  memorable  occasion 
on  this  very  point : — 

‘  I  am  a  member  of  a  small  but  somewhat  rem.arkjible  sect — a  reli¬ 
gious  body  which  had  a  remarkable  origin,  nnd  in  its  early  days  at 
least  a  somewh.at  remarkable  history.  It  is  of  all  the  religious  sects 
the  one  that  has  most  taught  the  equality  and  equal  rights  of  man.  And 
I  venture  to  say  it  is  remarkable  for  another  thing,  th.at,  probably  more 
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than  any  other  body,  within  its  borders  and  in  its  service  personal 
ambition  is  practically  unknown.’ 

That  there  is  room  in  the  rush  and  fever,  the  bustle  and 
rivalry  of  our  modern  existence,  for  a  quieter,  more  sedate 
and  retiring,  more  selfless  and  unambitious  culture,  no 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  observer  would,  we  think,  wish 
to  deny.  It  may  be  the  function  of  neo-Quakerism  not 
only  to  instil  these  quieter  principles  into  its  own  members, 
but  to  infuse  other  religious  bodies  with  the  same  whole¬ 
some  and  Christlike  influences. 

Miss  Stephen’s  book  seems  to  suggest  that  other  influences 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  a  revived  Quakerism 
may  be  found  in  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  outward 
forms  and  modes  of  Christian  worship.  We  cannot  at  all 
profess  to  agree  with  her.  While  we  grant  that  liturgical 
forms  are,  no  more  than  other  human  and  terrestrial  bless¬ 
ings,  free  from  imperfection,  yet  they  ai’e  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  devout  expression  of  any  large  religious  body  as 
a  whole.  There  must  always  be  in  the  Church  of  England 
or  any  large  religious  community  a  minority  to  whom 
the  forms,  or  the  special  characteristics  and  contents  of 
those  forms,  may  appear  inadequate ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  no  church  can  afibrd  to  defer  to  the  occasional  and 
incidental  idiosyncrasies  of  a  few  of  its  members,  no  matter 
how  high  their  special  religious  culture  might  happen  to  be. 
We  are  far,  on  the  other  hand,  from  wishing  to  criticise  or 
find  fault  with  the  characteristic  mode  of  Quaker  worship  as 
set  forth  in  Miss  Stephen’s  work.  We  do  not  dream  of  con¬ 
tending  that  the  method  of  silently  waiting  on  God  for 
inspiration  is  repugnant  to  Christianity  or  to  a  thoughtful 
religious  culture.  The  devout  soul  in  this  process  may  be 
likened  to  a  sensitised  plate  set  in  proper  position  under  a 
starlit  sky,  which,  after  due  exposure,  is  found  marked  by 
new  stars  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  beyond  the  farthest 
sweep  of  the  unaided  telescope.  All  we  insist  on  is  that 
the  conditions  of  this  silent  service,  the  individuals  adapted 
from  idiosyncrasy  and  training  to  take  part  in  it,  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  extremely  rare. 

But  granting  that  the  doctrines  and  usages  once  peculiar 
to  Quakers  are  now  the  common  possession  of  almost  every 
variety  of  English  Christianity,  the  question  still  remains, 
and  it  is  one  which  we  know  is  exercising  the  minds  of  the 
foremost  members  of  the  society'.  How  far  will  this  wider 
extension  of  doctrine  and  usage  affect  the  existence  of  the 
Quaker  body  as  an  independent  and  corporate  whole  ?  W  e 
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grant  that  in  this  particular  there  is  a  danger  which  Quakers 
may  be  trusted  to  meet  with  the  selflessness  and  prudence 
which  have  hitherto  characterised  them  in  similar  contin¬ 
gencies.  They  might  take  up  the  poet’s  plaintive  plea,  and, 
with  a  technical  appropriateness  he  could  not  have  foreseen, 
say 

‘  Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now, 

For  all  have  got  the  seed.' 

For  those  who  have,  wliat  all  Quakers  do  not  share,  a 
horror  of  being  absorbed  by  other  religious  communities,  we 
may  suggest  that  the  only  way  of  preserving  their  separate 
existence  in  the  event  of  its  being  threatened  is  to  keep 
unobtrusively  to  the  main  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship 
which  have  always  characterised  the  sect.  To  alter  those 
in  any  direction  or  for  any  reason  would  be  merely  inviting 
the  inevitable  doom  of  extinction.  With  respect  to  future 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  freer  biblical  criticism,  which 
some  Quakers  regard  with  apprehension,  they  are  only 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  other  Christian  churches. 
Indeed,  the  Friends  have  an  advantage  over  other  bodies  of 
Christians  in  a  creed  which  has  always  refused  to  dogmatise 
on  the  question  of  inspiration  or  the  verbal  veracity  of  every 
single  text  in  the  Bible. 

Lastly.  That  there  is  room  in  our  diversified  religious 
culture  for  the  continued  existence,  nay,  even  for  the 
developement  of  a  religious  body  like  the  Quakers,  few 
thoughtful  and  devoutly  disposed  persons  would  deny.  In 
other  words,  there  is  room  for  a  somewhat  stronger  stress  on 
spiritual  idealism,  the  universal  communit}"  of  the  Divine 
reason,  than  most  churches  are  inclined  to  place ;  there  is 
room,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  with  which  all  Christian 
churches  now  pursue  the  path  of  philanthropy  which  Quakers 
were  the  first  to  point  out  to  them,  still  ample  room,  for  the 
prudent  extension  of  their  common  efforts.  There  is  room  in 
particular  cases  for  a  greater  amount  of  spiritual  freedom. 
There  is  even  room,  in  the  case  of  certain  choice  and  intro¬ 
spective  spirits,  for  a  worship  which  is  content  with  waiting 
in  reverential  silence  upon  God — for  those  meetings  of 
silent  meditation  which  it  is  said  John  Bright  so  much 
enjoyed.  Though  we  dare  not  predict,  at  least  from  the 
auspices  now  at  our  disposal,  a  great  developement  of 
Quakerism  on  purely  Quaker  lines,  we  think  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  misfortune  for  our  religious  culture  that 
the  school  of  religious  discipline  and  devotion  in  which  were 
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trained  sucli  noble  and  disinterested  spirits  as  William  E. 
Forster,  John  Bright,  Joseph  Pease  (the  elder),  Joseph  Sturge, 
and  Samuel  Bowly  should  cease  to  exist — that  the  calm 
silent  contemplation  of  Divine  things,  the  devout  concen¬ 
trated  introspection  which  formed  such  noble  types  of  stead¬ 
fast  self-sustained  individualism  should  be  a  mode  of  worship 
doomed  to  extinction.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that, 
whatever  progress  may  be  possible  for  the  Friends  in  the 
future,  the  society  can  ever  include  moi’e  than  a  minority  of 
English  men  and  women.  The  requisite  insight  into  religious 
things,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
religious  emotion,  the  developed  taste  for  refinement  and  un¬ 
ostentation,  the  acquired  need  of  spontaneity  in  all  religious 
services  and  acts  of  devotion,  are  qualities  much  too  rai-e  and 
hardly  attained  to  allow  Quakeidsm  to  become  a  strongly 
popular  movement.  The  kind  of  mental  idiosyncrasy,  of  care- 
iull}-  cultivated  thought  and  feeling  needed  for  a  sympathetic 
recognition  of  Quakerism  may  be  seen  in  Miss  Stephen’s  book ; 
and  if  our  readers  will  refer  to  it  they  will  find  it  to  bear 
out  the  sense  of  our  remarks  that  the  ‘  strongholds  ’  she  in¬ 
dicates  are,  in  military  phraseology,  ‘  too  far  removed  from 
‘  the  base  of  operations  ’  to  become  tenanted  by  the  regular 
army  of  English  religionists.  They  must  always  remain  in 
the  hands  of  a  chosen  advanced  guard.  But  within  its  own 
sphere,  and  with  the  limitations  indicated,  we  think  English 
Quakerism  has  still  a  future ;  and  if  that  futui’e  be  animated, 
as  it  is  likely  to  bo,  by  the  principles  and  motive  influences 
that  have  governed  its  past,  we  may  forecast  for  it  an  en¬ 
during  vitality  as  well  as  a  fame  of  which  every  Englishman, 
whether  Quaker  or  not,  may  well  be  proud. 
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Art.  IX. —  1.  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question.  By  Gold- 
wiN  Smith,  D.O.L.  London  and  New  York  :  1891. 

2.  The  Expansion  of  England  :  Two  Courses  of  Lectures.  By 
J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.  London  and  New  York  ;  1888. 

3.  An  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies.  By  George 
CoRNEWALL  Lewis,  Esq.  Loiidoii  :  18-41. 

ITHIN  the  last  few  months  events  liave  come  to  pass 
’  ^  which  serve  to  mark  in  ditterent  fashions  the  altered 
relations  that  are  growing  up  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  self-governing  colonies.  The  colonies  of  Australia  have 
met  together  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  constitute  them¬ 
selves  a  federation  ;  and  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland 
has  appeared  by  its  delegates  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  protest  against  legislation  which  the  Imperial 
Government  deemed  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
treaty  obligations  with  a  foreign  power.  The  action  of 
Australia  directs  men’s  attention  to  the  relations  inter  se 
of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire  ;  the  action  of 
Newfoundland  illustrates  once  more  the  ditticulty  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  answei’ing  to  a  foreign  power  for 
the  action  of  colonies  over  which  it  has,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  almost  entirely  lost  the  control. 

In  our  remarks  upon  the  relations  now  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  those  colonies  which  enjoy  complete  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions,  we  would  ask  our  readers  to  consider  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  attaching  too 
litei'al  a  meaning  to  the  phrases  and  constitutional  fictions 
which  had  their  birth  in  a  state  of  things  that  has  now 
passed  away.  There  are  two  opposite  currents  of  opinion 
prevailing  at  the  present  day  on  this  great  subject ;  and 
they  will  in  all  probability  at  some  future  time  come  sharply 
into  conflict.  Each  regards  the  pi’esent  condition  of  the 
British  Emph’e  as  transitional ;  but  whilst  the  one  believes 
that  an  ultimate  solution  will  be  found  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  Queen’s  dominions  under  a  single  supreme  Government, 
possessing  authority  and  ability  to  govern  and  to  direct  the 
whole  as  a  single  nation,  the  other  believes  it  is  the  destiny 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  the  ‘  Mother  of  Free  Nations,’  in 
cordial  alliance  and  friendly  intercourse  with  which  she  will 
pursue  her  career  without  any  diminution  in  her  actual 
power  or  her  true  glory.  Imperial  Federation  is  the  ideal  of 
the  one  school.  Friendly  alliance  between  Great  Britain 
and  those  great  English  communities  beyond  the  seas,  now 
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called  dependencies,  but  soon  to  be  independent  States,  is 
the  ideal  of  the  other.  The  different  temperaments  and 
prejudices  of  men  lead  them  to  incline  to  the  one  view  or 
the  other  ;  but,  for  our  part,  we  believe  that  as  time  goes  on 
facts  will  prove  too  strong  for  sentiment,  and  that,  without 
any  great  wrench,  to  our  constitution,  due  recognition  will 
ultimately  be  given  to  existing  conditions — that  virtual  in¬ 
dependence  will  have  to  be  recognised  as  such,  and  that  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia  and  Canada 
will  be  determined  by  contract  or  treaty  freely  entered  into 
between  them,  just  as  now  are  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  foreign  nations. 

These  two  views  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Empire 
rest  upon  fundamentally  different  conceptions  of  the  problem 
which  we  have  to  solve.  The  expectation  of  what  is  to 
come  depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  what  now  exists.  We 
may  be  sure  that  any  great  constitutional  changes  which  are 
before  us  will  consist  in  making  our  constitutional  theory 
and  system  conform  to  existing  facts.  If  the  real  tendency 
of  the  age  is  towards  the  identification  in  supreme  national 
interest  of  the  separate  interests  of  British,  of  Australians, 
of  Canadians,  and  of  South  Africans ;  if  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  that  have  come  over  the  world  from  inci’eased  facility 
of  locomotion  and  of  communication,  time  and  distance  have 
been,  as  the  newspapers  so  often  tell  us,  virtually  annihilated ; 
if  a  supreme  council  sitting  at  Westminster  would  find  as  re¬ 
gards  Imperial  affairs  the  same  unhesitating  obedience  in 
Tasmania,  in  Newfoundland,  in  Vancouver  and  New  Zea¬ 
land,  which  the  Executive  Government  of  the  kingdom  now 
finds  in  Yorkshire  or  in  Kent,  then,  doubtless,  the  Federa- 
tionist  is  pleading  in  favour  of  a  cause  which  is  already 
more  than  half  won.  Professor  Seeley  in  his  most  interest¬ 
ing  work  on  the  ‘  Expansion  of  England  ’  tells  us  that 
British  colonisation  differs  from  the  colonisation  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  the  modern  Germans,  inasmuch  as 
it  involves  not  merely  the  enlargement  of  the  English 
nationality,  but  also  the  enlargement  of  the  English  State. 
The  fact  that  a  Greek  nationality  was  spread  over  Sicily, 
South  Italy,  and  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  gave  no 
new  strength  to  the  State  whence  it  had  come.  ‘It  did 
‘  not  in  any  way  help  the  Greek  name  when  it  was  attacked 
‘  and  conquered  from  Macedonia.’  So,  with  regard  to  the 
constant  stream  of  emigration  from  Germany  to  America, 
we  see — 

‘  no  “  Greater  Germany  ”  coming  into  existence,  because  these  emigrants, 
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though  they  carry  ^vith  them,  and  may  perhaps  not  altogether  lose 
their  language  and  their  ideas,  do  not  carry  Avith  them  their  State.  .  .  . 
Greater  Britain  is  a  real  enlargement  of  the  English  SUite ;  it  carries 
across  the  seas  not  merely  the  English  race  but  the  authority  of  the 
English  Government.  \Ve  call  it,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  an 
empire ;  and  it  does  resemble  the  great  empires  of  history  in  this 
respect,  that  it  is  an  aggregate  of  provinces,  each  of  which  has  a 
Government  sent  out  to  it  from  the  political  headcjuartcrs,  which  is  a 
kind  of  delegation  from  the  supreme  Government.’  * 

He  tliinks  that  Englishmen  have  hardly  yet  fully  recog¬ 
nised  the  change  that  has  come  over  their  nation.  ‘  We 
‘  seem,  as  it  were,’  he  Avrites,  ‘  to  have  conquered  and 
‘  peopled  half  the  world  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  .  .  .  We 
‘  have  hardly  yet  ceased  to  think  of  ourselves  as  simply 
‘  a  race  inhabiting  an  island  off  the  northern  coast  of  the 
‘  continent  of  Europe.’  There  are  even  noAv  ten  million  of 
Englishmen  and  more  who  live  outside  the  narroAv  confines 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  time  goes  on  those  outside 
may  be  expected  to  equal  and  then  to  exceed  in  number 
those  who  remain  behind.  Those  abroad,  not  less  than 
those  at  home,  are  Englishmen,  and  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  English  nation.  They  have  crossed  the  ocean,  it 
is  true;  but  ‘coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare 
‘  currunt.’ 

No  one  can  help  admiring  the  enthusiasm  and  largely 
sympathising  Avith  the  dreams  of  the  philosophic  historian. 
Nevertheless,  truth  compels  us  to  ask  in  Avhat  way  and  by 
what  means  is  the  authority  of  the  English  State  carried  to 
our  greater  colonies  ?  What  is  the  delegated  government 
which  the  supi-eme  Goveimment  sends  out  from  home  to 
rule  the  British  dependencies  across  the  seasP  Before 
turning  our  attention,  hoAve\'er,  to  the  nature  of  the 
authority  actually  wielded  in  the  greater  colonies  by  our 
nineteenth  century  proconsuls,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  for 
a  moment  the  entirely  changed  vicAvs  of  the  relations 
between  mother  country  and  colonies  to  which  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  self-government  in  our  larger  dependencies  has 
given  rise. 

It  is  fifty  years  since  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall  LeAvis 
published  his  treatise  on  the  ‘  Government  of  Uependencies.’ 
He  deals,  hoAvever,  with  fundamental  considerations,  many 
of  which  have  as  much  weight  now  as  they  had  then, 
and  he  proceeds  with  absolute  impartiality  to  estimate  the 
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advantages  and  disadvantages  accruing  to  the  two  parties 
from  the  relation  between  the  colony  and  the  parent  State. 
It  is  involved  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  term  ‘  dependency  ’ 
that  it  is  not  directly  subject  to  the  supreme  government  of 
the  State.  In  the  dependency  there  exists  of  necessity 
a  government  subordinate  to  that  at  home ;  and  it  is 
through  the  intervention  of  this  subordinate  government 
that  the  dependency  is  governed.  If  Canada  were  to  send 
representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  if  the  British 
Parliament  were  to  legislate  directly  for  Canada;  if  the 
Executive  Government  at  Westminster  were  to  govern 
Canada  as  directly  as  it  governs  England,  Canada  would 
cease  to  be  a  dependency,  and  would,  as  far  as  its  constitu¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  become  an  integral  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  Thus  it  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  every 
dependency  to  be  ruled  by  a  government  subordinate  to  the 
supreme  Government  at  home.  In  our  great  English 
dependencies  these  local  governments  have  been  established 
in  supposed  imitation  of  the  British  Constitution,  with  its 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  There  were,  however,  no 
materials  available  in  the  colonies  for  the  construction  of 
a  system  which  would  prove  itself  in  its  working  a  repi’o- 
duction  of  the  one  it  was  hoped  to  copy.  The  British 
colonies  are,  in  fact,  democratic  republics,  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  difter  from  the  Republican  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  that  their  executives  are  for  the  most  part  much 
more  immediately  subject  to  direct  popular  control.  With 
Sir  George  Lewis,  as  we  presume  with  most  people,  an 
independent  dependency  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  What, 
then,  arc  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  supposed  to 
accrue  to  the  dominant  country,  and  to  the  subordinate 
dependency,  from  the  relation  existing  between  them  ? 
England  has  never,  after  the  fashion  of  the  colonising  States 
of  antiquity,  attempted  to  draw  a  direct  revenue  from  her 
colonies.  Only  in  one  fatal  instance  has  she  attempted  to 
raise  money  from  them  to  meet  the  general  expenses  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  infancy  of  the  North  American  colonies 
no  attempt  w'as  made  to  tax  them,  perhaps  because  originally 
they  were  not  worth  taxing.  When  they  became  riourishing 
communities  they  were  required  by  the  supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  to  contribute  to  its  expenses.  But  then,  as  Sir  George 
Lewis  pithily  puts  it,  ‘  it  was  found  that  whilst  they  had 
‘  acquired  the  means  of  payment,  they  had  also  acquired  the 
‘  power  and  disposition  to  resist.’  In  1841  he  considered 
that  the  colonies  of  European  States,  with  the  exception 
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of  certain  military  and  naval  stations,  were  rather  dis¬ 
advantageous  than  otherwise  to  the  military  strength  of 
the  latter ;  for  they  increased  the  burden  of  defence  with¬ 
out  materially  sharing  the  burden.  It  is,  however,  in 
trading  advantages  that  he  thinks  real  benefit  may  come 
to  the  parent  State.  Sir  George  Lewis  was,  of  course, 
a  free  trader,  and  he  held  that  ‘  the  dominant  country, 

‘  by  securing  to  itself  an  unrestricted  trade  with  its 
‘  dependencies,  can  prevent  them  from  establishing  the 
‘  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties  which,  if  they  were 
‘  independent  States,  they  would  probably  impose  upon 
‘  imports.’  This  advantage  was  not  one  which  he  expected 
to  endure ;  for  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  ‘  perverse  folly  ’  of 
independent  States  in  imposing  pi’otecting  and  prohibitory 
duties  on  one  another’s  productions  would  soon  give  place 
to  more  enlightened  ideas.  The  dominant  country  possesses 
patronage  to  public  offices;  often  a  convenience  to  the 
supreme  Government,  though  sometimes  of  doubtful  benefit 
to  the  colony.  In  its  territory  beyond  the  seas  it  finds 
a  convenient  means  of  ridding  itself  by  transportation  of  its 
convicted  felons.  The  colonies,  lastly,  form  a  place  of  over¬ 
flow  for  the  surplus  population,  and  for  the  investment  of 
the  capital  of  the  parent  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advantages  derived  by  the  colony  consist  in  its  defence  by 
the  dominant  country,  and  the  pecuniary  assistance  which 
the  British  Parliament  may  vote  for  colonial  purposes. 

How  many  of  these  advantages  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  enumerated  in  1841  can  be  said  to  be  incidental  to 
the  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  its  self- 
governing  colonies  in  1891  9  Patronage  is  gone,  transporta¬ 
tion  is  gone,  free  trade  with  the  colonies  is  gone,  the  voting 
of  money  by  the  British  Parliament  for  purely  colonial 
purposes  is  gone.  Our  surplus  population  flows  more  freely 
to  the  United  States  than  to  our  own  dependencies. 
British  capital  seeks  investment  all  over  the  world ;  nor 
have  the  colonies,  because  they  are  colonies,  a  prior  claim 
on  the  consideration  of  the  money  market.  There  remains 
defence.  The  colonies  are  entitled  to  be  protected  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Empire  in  case  of  foreign  war ;  their 
citizens  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects  at  home. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  protection  that  they  have  bee  a 
enabled  to  exist,  and  to  thrive ;  but  whether,  in  the  prese  nt 
condition  of  the  world,  this  protection  is  as  beneficial  to  the 
colonies  as  in  former  times  may  well  be  questioned.  If 
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their  condition  of  dependencies  entitles  them  to  defence, 
it  undoubtedly  makes  them  much  more  liable  to  the  risk  of 
war.  Great  Britain  must  remain  essentially,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  colonies,  a  European  power,  with  gigantic  interests 
to  defend  in  Asia.  Hence  it  has  causes  of  quarrel  peculiar 
to  itself;  and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  in  any 
future  rupture  of  our  relations  with  another  European 
nation  the  quarrel  will  turn  upon  a  matter  which  of  itself 
has  any  bearing  whatever  upon  the  interests  of  our  British 
and  Colonial  Empire  taken  as  a  whole.  We  may  become 
engaged  in  a  purely  European  difficulty,  or  in  a  controversy 
relating  to  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India,  to  fishing  rights 
in  Behring  Straits  or  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  We  may 
quarrel  with  China  as  to  Chinese  immigration  into  Australia, 
and  so  forth.  In  each  case  there  Avill,  no  doubt,  be  strong 
local  feeling,  either  in  Great  Britain  itself,  or  in  that  part 
of  the  Empire  where  the  subject  of  disjiute  is  of  importance. 
Elsewhere  there  will  be  indifference,  and  men  will  calml}’- 
balance  their  loss  or  gain  in  becoming  involved  in  war  on 
a  subject  of  quarrel  which  is  not  their  own.  The  result  of 
the  careful  reasoning  of  Sir  George  Lewis  may  be  read  in 
the  following  paragraph  of  his  concluding  chapter  ; — 

‘If  a  dominant  country  understood  the  true  nature  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  supremacy  and  dependence  of  the  related  communities, 
it  would  voluntarily  recognise  the  legal  independence  of  such  of  its 
own  dependencies  as  were  fit  for  independence ;  it  would,  by  its  poli¬ 
tical  arrangements,  study  to  prepare  for  independence  those  which 
were  still  unable  to  stand  alone ;  and  it  would  seek  to  promote  coloni¬ 
sation  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  trade  rather  than  its  empire, 
and  without  intending  to  maintain  the  dependence  of  its  colonies 
beyond  the  time  when  they  need  its  protection.’ 

With  the  experience  of  another  half-century  to  assist  his 
judgement,  we  find  Mr.  Goldwiii  Smith,  in  his  recently 
published  w'ork  on  ‘Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question,’ 
holding  substantially  the  same  language.  But  before  turn¬ 
ing  our  attention  to  Mr.  Smith’s  views  and  hopes  as  to  the 
future  relations  between  the  British  North  American  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  a  few  words  must  be  said  upon  the 
real  nature  of  the  relation  now  existing  between  the  supreme 
Government  and  the  local  Governments  of  our  larger 
colonies. 

The  Imperial  Farliament  is  in  tlieoiy  absolutely  supreme. 
It  can  constitutionally  legislate  for  Canada  and  for  Australia, 
with  regard  to  matters  entirely  local  no  less  than  with 
regard  to  matters  of  general  importance  to  the  Empire.  It 
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can  repeal  any  colonial  statute.  It  can  amend,  or  for  that 
matter  it  can  repeal,  the  very  statutes  to  which  the  colonial 
constitutions  owe  their  legal  validity.  There  is  known  to 
the  British  Constitution  no  higher  authority  than  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  What  Parliament  has  done  Parliament  can 
imdo;  and  no  lawyer  doubts  that  Parliament  is  as  fully 
competent  legally  to  extinguish  popular  government  in 
Australia  as  it  is  to  repeal  the  Irish  or  the  Scottish  Union. 
One  statute,  of  course,  differs  from  another  in  importance,  but 
all  statutes  are  of  equal  validity ;  and  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  time  being  is  in  no  respect  fettered  by  the  most 
fundamental  Acts  which  preceding  Parliaments  have  passed. 
Nevertheless,  every  educated  man  knows  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  theory — the  legal  conception  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament — is  worth  almost  nothing  in  the  face  of 
the  admitted  fact  that  were  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
legislate  on  the  local  affairs  of  Canada  or  Australia  in  a 
manner  persistently  opposed  to  the  local  ‘  subordinate  ’ 
Governments  of  those  countries,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  and  of  the  ‘  dominant  ’  country  would  be 
at  once  repudiated,  and  the  colonial  Governments  and  people 
would  declare  and  establish  their  independence.  The 
supreme  Government  exercises,  howevei’,  or  is  supposed  to 
exercise,  a  certain  control  over  these  subordinate  Govern¬ 
ments  through  the  Governor,  who  is  sent  out  to  the  colony 
by  the  Queen’s  advisers  at  home,  and  through  the  exercise 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  of  his  right  to 
veto  colonial  Acts  of  Parliament.  Again,  let  us  distinguish 
between  constitutional  theory  and  actual  fact.  In  theory 
the  Colonial  Governor  is  the  head  of  the  colonial  executive. 
In  fact  the  colonial  executive  is  entirely  subordinate  to  and 
controlled  by  the  local  legislature  or  its  nominees.  If  Im¬ 
perial  law  requires  to  be  put  in  foi'ce,  the  Governor  can  do 
no  more  than  invite  the  colonial  Ministry  to  enforce  it.  In  all 
probability  he  will  not  take  upon  himself  even  as  much  as  this. 
It  is  the  Prime  Minister  who  is  in  fact  the  head  of  the  colonial 
executive :  the  Governor  must  act  upon  his  advice.  In  New 
South  Wales,  not  long  ago,  the  Ministry  pi’evented  the  land¬ 
ing  in  their  colony  of  Chinese  immigrants,  legally  entitled, 
as  it  was  afterwards  held  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony, 
to  land.  When  challenged  in  the  Assembly  of  New  South 
Wales  with  having  broken  the  law.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the 
Prime  Minister,  declared  that  ‘  he  cared  nothing  about  the 
‘  cobwebs  of  technical  law ;  he  was  obeying  a  law  far  supe- 
‘  rior  to  that  under  which  these  Chinamen  claimed  their 
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‘  rights — namely,  the  law  of  the  pi’eservation  of  society  in 
‘  New  South  Wales.’  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  of 
course  easy  for  Ministers  to  get  an  Act  of  Indemnity  from 
the  local  legislature,  and  by  no  means  difficult  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  British  Governor,  and  his  active  intervention 
with  the  Colonial  Office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  will  of  the 
colony  was  supreme.  The  local  Government  might  act 
illegally,  but  whilst  it  received  the  sinjport  of  the  local 
legislature  there  was  no  authority  capable  of  restraining  it. 
Virtually  the  colony  acted  in  these  matters  exactly  as  if  it 
were  an  independent  State  entirely  free  from  the  treaty 
obligations  which  bind  the  British  Empire.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  Chinese  may  have  been  unfairly  treated. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  any  English 
population  under  the  same  circumstances  would  act  under 
the  pressure  of  the  same  sentiments  as  those  which  in¬ 
fluenced  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  New  South  Wales,  and 
would  absolutely  refuse  to  allow  the  Chinese  to  ‘  denation- 
‘  alise  ’  Australasia  notwithstanding  any  number  of  treaties 
between  China  and  Great  Britain.  We  are  not  concerned 
here  with  the  rights  or  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  and 
we  only  refer  to  this  incident  at  all  in  order  to  show  where 
the  real  power  lies.  The  colonies  do  not  intend  to  admit 
the  Chinese,  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes  gave  accurate  expression 
to  Australian  feeling  when  he  declared  ‘  that  neither  for  her 
‘  Majesty’s  ships  of  war,  nor  for  her  Majesty’s  representative 
‘  on  the  spot,  nor  for  her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for 
‘  the  Colonies  do  we  intend  to  turn  aside  from  our  purpose.’ 
This  settled  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  sovereign  of  the  British 
Empire  must  give  way  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  an 
Australian  dependency,  muttering  perhaps  to  himself,  as  he 
yields,  the  words  of  King  James  to  Johnnie  Armstrong : — 

‘  What  wants  this  knave  that  a  king  should  have  ? 

But  the  sword  of  honour  and  the  crown.’ 

Assuredly  no  European  sovereign  could  have  spoken  more 
plainly,  and  probably  any  European  sovereign  would  have 
spoken  more  politely.* 

Yet  the  Government  of  the  Queen  is  expected  to  make 
treaties  with  foreign  nations  in  the  special  interest  of  the 
remotest  colonies,  and  the  burden  of  enforcing  them  is 
practically  thrown  entirely  upon  the  people  of  the  United 

*  See  Blucbook,  July  1888,  ‘  Chinese  Immigration  to  Australia;’ 
and  ‘Problems  of  Greivter  Britain,’  vol.  ii. 
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Kingdom.  When  it  is  contended  by  Austi-alians,  themselves 
the  possessors  of  what  were  originally  convict  settlements, 
that  the  French  nation  is  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  trans¬ 
port  criminals  to  their  own  island  of  New  Caledonia,  dis¬ 
tant  some  600  or  700  miles  from  the  nearest  port  of  the 
Australian  coasts,  it  is  the  British  Government  that  must 
extort  consent  from  the  Government  of  France.  If  the 
Australians  ‘  off  their  own  bat  ’  annex  half  New  Guinea,  the 
mother  country  is  denounced  by  indignant  colonists  for  its 
hesitation  in  ratifying  the  annexation.  Each  of  the  larger 
British  colonies  considers  its  own  special  interest,  or  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  moment,  to  be  the  highest,  nay, 
almost  the  sole,  concern  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is,  of 
course,  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  Yet  a  system  cannot 
endure  for  ever  under  which  the  colonies  claim  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  mother  country’s  relations  with  foreign  powers 
whenever  it  suits  them,  and  repudiate  the  burdens  which 
those  relations  oppose.  In  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  two  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  right  of  negotiating  and  treating  with  foreign  powers 
should  belong  to  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says 
with  absolute  truth  that 

‘  Canada  has  already  gone  a  long  way  towards  the  attainment  of 
diplomatic  independence  in  regard  to  commercial  policy.  She  is 
allowed  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  for  herself  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  subject  to  Imperial  treaty  obligations. 
In  the  everlasting  imbroglio  about  the  fisheries,  her  Government  has  a 
voice  which  it  naturally  uses  in  the  way  dictjited  by  its  own  interests, 
political  as  well  as  commercial.’  * 

The  proposal  to  have  a  Canadian  representative,  practically 
a  Canadian  ambassador,  at  Washington  was  defeated  by  the 
Government  majority. 

Before  dealing  with  the  commercial  relations  of  our 
colonies  with  ourselves  and  with  foreign  nations,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  point  out  that  slight  as  is  the  link  between  motlier 
country  and  colony,  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  British 
Governor  in  the  latter,  that  link  is  in  a  fair  way  of  be¬ 
coming  weaker  still.  Already  the  Governor  of  a  self- 
governed  colony  has  become  little  more  than  a  figurehead. 
His  position  is  entirely  unlike  that  of  the  Governor  of  an 
American  State,  or  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  these  latter  cases  the  Governor  is  in  fact  the 
head  of  the  State,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature. 


*  ‘  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question,’  page  187. 
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diuwing  his  authority  from  sources  independent  of  their 
will.  The  British  Colonial  Governor  is  a  kind  of  local 
counterpart  of  the  British  sovereign.  Our  monarchical 
system  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  transplant  with 
lasting  success  to  countries  where  the  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions  have  necessitated  the  flourishing  growth  of  de¬ 
mocratic  republics.  If  the  policy  of  Australasian  federa¬ 
tion  is  carried  out  with  success,  as  is  without  doubt  the 
earnest  wish  of  British  subjects  at  home,  there  will  remain 
but  one  single  representative  in  Australasia  of  British 
authority — viz.  the  Governor-General  for  the  whole  of  the 
Australasian  colonies,  for  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the 
different  States  of  the  Confederation  will  have  no  relations 
whatever  with  the  home  country,  but  will  either  be  the 
representatives  in  each  State  of  the  Federation  Government, 
as  in  Canada,  or  be  the  real  heads  of  the  executive  and 
constituent  parts  of  the  State  legislature,  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  Government  (  f  Queensland  three  years  ago 
expressed  a  desire — and  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  an 
unnatural  one — to  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  its 
own  Governor.  The  outbreak  of  feeling  in  that  colony 
against  Sir  Henry  Blake  when  nominated  to  the  Governor¬ 
ship  by  the  Crown,  unreasonable,  doubtless,  to  the  last 
degree  though  that  feeling  was,  prevailed  with  the  Colonial 
Oflice,  and  another  appointment  was  made  in  deference  to 
colonial  opinion  ;  and  surely  no  one  can  expect  that  the 
present  system,  under  which  the  colony  provides  for  and 
maintains  the  Governorship,  whilst  the  Governor  is  the 
nominee  of  the  Crown  on  the  advice  alone  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  is  one  of  lasting  duration.  We  have,  it  seems, 
to  contemplate  a  near  future  when  British  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  of  British  North  America  and  over  the 
whole  of  Australasia  will  be  represented  in  the  persons 
of  two  gentlemen,  one  in  Canada  and  the  other  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  persons  doubtless  of  some  dignity,  but  possessed  of 
no  real  power,  and  who  owe  their  appointments  very 
largely  to  the  circumstances  of  political  parties  at  home. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain 
and  its  colonies  has  already  for  a  great  number  of  purposes 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  political  connexion.  We  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  gainsay  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  when  he 
declares  that 

*  of  dominion  over  the  colony  barely  a  rug  remains  to  the  mother 
country,  and  even  that  remnant  is  grudged,  and  is  being  certainly 
nibbled  away.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  has 
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amount  of  military  contribution  ever  drawn  by  the  Imperial  country 
from  what  is  called  the  Empire.  Black  regiments  were  raised  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  lOOth  Kegiment  was  originally  raised  in  Canada, 
but  at  the  Imperial  e.xpense.  On  the  other  hand,  one  dependency  at 
least  has  drawn  heavily  on  Imperial  resources  in  an  hour  of  e.xtreme 
peril.  When  Wellington  faced  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  he  must,  as  he 
looked  on  the  raw  levies  or  foreign  auxiliaries  around  him,  have 
thought  with  bitterness  of  his  victorious  veterans,  who  were  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic,  engaged  in  what,  as  the  conquest  of 
Canada  was  the  American  aim,  was  really  a  colonial  war.  Had  Canada 
then  been  in  the  American  Union,  her  friendly  vote  might  have  turned 
the  scale  of  its  councils  generally  in  favour  of  England.  The  British 
in  the  United  States  have  hitherto,  to  a  great  extent,  declined  naturali¬ 
sation,  repelled,  perhaps,  by  the  political  feeling  against  their  native 
country.  But  they  have  now  been  persuaded  to  take  the  wiser  course, 
and  are  being  naturalised  in  great  numbers.  As  .soon  as  this  vote 
makes  itself  felt,  the  influence  of  the  Irish  vote  and  of  the  enemies  of 
England  on  politics  will  decrease.  The  Nova  Scotian  vote  is  .said  to 
have  told  the  other  day  in  Massachusetts.  No  other  kind  of  aid  will  it 
be  in  Canada’s  power  to  lend.  If  this  assertion  is  questioned,  let  the 
Canadian  Government  be  called  upon  while  yet  it  is  time  to  say  plainly 
what  assistance,  miliUry  or  naval,  it  is  able  to  afford,  .and  in  what  con¬ 
tingency  the  assistance  will  be  afforded.’ 

He  goes  on  to  quote  with  approval  a  letter  written  hy 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  1852,  when  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  to  Lord  Grey,  in  which  the  former  declares  that 
though  he  certainly  does  not  consider  the  Northern  American 
provinces  useless  to  the  mother  country,  ‘  he  regards  any 
‘  present  uses  not  obtainable  from  them  as  independent 
‘  nations  as  no  more  than  the  dust  in  the  balance  compared 
‘  with  the  evil  contingencies.’  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  how¬ 
ever,  is  looking  not  to  the  independence  of  Canada  so  much 
as  to  its  absorption  by  its  powerful  neighbour,  as  to  which 
we  shall  have  a  few  words  to  say  later  on.  On  the  side  of 
Canada  he  asks  what  gain  is  there  in  the  fact  that  for  war 
or  for  peace  she  is  bound  to  follow  the  decisions  come  to  by 
English  statesmen  ?  If  Canada  receives  military  or  naval 
protection,  ‘  it  is  protection  of  a  very  precarious  kind.  It  is 
‘  not  pretended  that  the  arm  of  England  would  save  Canada 
‘  from  invasion :  the  most  that  is  alleged  is  that  when 
‘  Canada  had  suffered  all  the  evils  of  invasion  she  would  be 
‘  redeemed  by  the  pressure  which  the  English  navy  would 
‘  put  upon  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  enemy ;  ’  and  it  is 
barely  probable  that  tlie  protection  rendered  by  our  navy 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ruinous  reduction  of 
Canadian  trade.  It  is  contended  that  English  protection 
saves  Canada  military,  naval,  and  diplomatic  expenditure. 
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‘  In  the  balance,’  he  continues,  ‘  against  this  claim  to  protection  and 
this  saving  of  expense,  must  be  laid  the  heavy  weight  of  a  con¬ 
stant  liability  to  entanglements  in  the  quarrels  of  England  all  over  the 
world,  with  which  Canada  has  nothing  to  do,  and  about  which  nothing 
is  known  by  her  people.  Her  commerce  may  any  day  be  cut  up, 
and  want  brought  into  her  homes,  by  a  war  about  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan,  about  the  treatment  of  Armenia  or  Crete  by  the  Turks, 
about  the  relations  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  to  Kussia,  or  about 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  No  one  in  Canada  who  forms  his 
estimate  of  public  sentiment  through  his  senses,  and  not  through  his 
fancy,  can  doubt  what  the  result  would  be.’ 

Moreover,  there  is  much  grumbling  amongst  Canadians,  on 
the  ground  that  their  interests  are  constantly  sacrificed  by 
British  diplomacy  to  Imperial  exigencies. 

On  political  and  on  commercial  grounds,  in  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  and  in  the  interest  of  Canada,  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  boldly  contends  that  the  annexation  of  Canada  by 
the  United  States  is  to  be  desired.  ‘  Annexation  is  an  ugly 
‘  word ;  it  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  force  or  pressure 
‘  applied  to  the  smaller  State,  not  of  free,  equal,  and  honour- 
‘  able  union  like  that  between  England  and  Scotland.’ 

But  surely  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  advocating  the  entrance 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion  into  the  national  system  of  the 
United  States,  is  arguing  against  himself.  It  is  for  inde¬ 
pendence  that  he  was  pleading,  when  he  told  us  (at  p.  247) 

‘  that  the  disadvantages  of  dependence  stare  us  in  the  face. 

‘  If  to  be  a  nation  is  strength,  energy,  and  grandeur,  to  be 
‘  less  than  a  nation  is  to  have  less  than  a  full  measure  of 
‘  all  these.  .  .  .  The  dependency  shares,  it  may  be  replied, 
‘  the  greatness  of  the  Imperial  nation.  It  does,  but  only  as 
‘  a  dependent ;  it  bears  the  train,  not  wears  the  royal  robe.’ 
Why  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  should 
acquire  increased  dignity  and  self-respect  by  becoming 
broken  up  into  several  States,  each  subordinate  to  the 
supreme  Government  of  the  United  States,  we  entirely  fail 
to  perceive.  On  the  contrary,  the  position  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  approach  much 
more  nearly  to  that  of  independent  nationhood  than  it  would 
do  were  Canada  received  into  the  system  of  the  United 
States.  The  change  would,  in  fact,  be  away  from  complete 
independent  nationhood,  not  towards  it.  It  is  very  con¬ 
ceivable  that  if  we  regard  for  a  moment  the  natural  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  Canadians,  we  may  find  a  certain  amount  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  (necessitated  by  the 
colonial  connexion)  to  their  national  character,  a  longing 
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to  assume  for  themselves  the  full  and  sole  responsibility  for 
their  own  national  career.  But,  so  far  as  sentiment  is  con¬ 
cerned,  if  this  completeness  of  Canadian  nationality  is  to  be 
denied  them,  we  can  hardly  understand  how  sentiment  can 
impel  the  Canadian  to  exchange  the  character  of  British 
subject  for  that  of  American  citizen.  As  regards  the 
material  interests  of  the  Canadian,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has 
perhaps  stronger  argnments  to  press.  Even  there,  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  overstates  the  identity  of 
commercial  interest  between  the  vast  territories  north  of  the 
Canadian  frontier  and  the  lands  to  the  south. 

Whilst  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  that 
either  the  sentiment  of  Canadian  patriotism  or  the  strong  hope 
of  the  future  destiny  of  Canada  ought  to  incline  the 
ordinary  Canadian  to  merge  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  system  of  the  United  States,  we  concur 
with  him  fully  in  deprecating  the  mischief  done  by  the 
maintenance  of  that  great  barrier  on  commerce  and  trade 
which  the  protectionist  prejudices  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada  seem  determined  to  maintain.  We  see 
no  reason,  however,  for  preferring  commercial  union  with 
the  United  States  as  an  ultimate  remedy  for  Canadian  fiscal 
grievances,  to  the  higher  ideal  of  free  trade.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  to  build  up  a  nation  upon  a  temporary  exigency 
were  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  base  their  union  upon 
a  tariff  war  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

‘  The  continent,’  says  Mr.  Goldwin  Sinith,  ‘  is  an  economic  whole, 
and  to  run  a  customs  line  athwart  it  and  try  to  sever  its  members  from 
each  other  is  to  wage  a  desperate  war  against  nature.’ 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  natural  market  for  the  vast 
proportion  of  Canadian  produce  lies  to  the  South. 

‘  The  maritime  provinces  want  to  send  their  lumber,  their 
bituminous  coal,  and  their  fish  to  the  markets  of  New  England; 
Ontario  and  Quebec  want  to  send  their  barley,  eggs,  and  other  farm 
produce,  their  horses,  their  cattle,  and  their  lumber  to  New  York  and 
other  neighbouring  States;  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  want  to 
send  their  superior  wheat,  their  barley,  their  wool,  and  the  fish  of  their 
great  lakes  to  St.  Paul  and  Mineapolis.  British  Columbia  wants  to 
send  her  bituminous  coal,  her  salmon,  and  the  timber  of  which  she  is 
the  mighty  mother  to  California  and  Oregon.  All  of  them  want  to 
get  American  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  products  of  a  more  southern 
climate  in  return.’ 

The  ‘  tariff  wall  ’  may  be,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says,  a 
positive  ‘  curse  ’  to  Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  but  can 
it  not  be  levelled  without  building  another  against  the  trade 
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of  the  transmarine  world  ?  We  cannot  grant  that  because 
nations  are  separated  by  wide  oceans  it  is  in  accordance  with 
some  law  of  nature  that  they  should  hamper  each  other’s 
trade.  Neither  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  that, 
in  any  sense  yet  given  to  the  expression,  the  continent  of 
North  America  constitutes  an  ‘  economic  whole.’ 

We  find  every  difference  in  the  North  American  continent, 
and  more  than  every  difference,  whether  of  climate  or  of 
natural  production,  which  separates  and  has  always  separated 
from  each  other  the  nations  of  Europe.  What  community  is 
there  of  commercial  interest  between  the  dwellers  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  fur  traders  of  the  North-West  ?  Common 
blood,  common  religion,  common  language  prevail  for  the 
most  part  throughout  the  continent  of  North  America. 
Commercial  interests  may  in  some  sense  be  common  also, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  whole  world  are  common.  We  found  that  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  in  1851  considered  that  the  advantages 
accruing  to  mother  country  and  colony  from  the  free  trade 
existing  between  them  would  not  long  form  a  special  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  colonial  relationship.  Independent  nations 
would  equally  see  that  between  them  also  there  was  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  in  the  free  exchange  of  their  goods. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  would,  in  1891,  knit  together  a  nation 
by  ties  which  Sir  George  Lewis  fifty  years  ago  saw  would 
not  suffice  to  give  permanency  even  to  the  colonial  relation. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  does  not  appeal  to  national  sentiment 
except  as  against  Great  Britain.  As  against  the  connexion 
with  Great  Britain  he  argues  in  favour  of  Canadian 
nationality. 

In  arguing  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of  Canada  by 
the  United  States  he  seems  to  forget  Canadian  nationality 
altogether.  Yet  this  would  be  absolutely  extinguished. 
She  would  number  at  most  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
Union,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  even  her  commer¬ 
cial  interests  would  be  safe  in  the  long  run  from  attack  by 
the  very  different  interests  which  prevail  in  other  parts 
of  the  vast  North  American  continent.  Neither  from  the 
commercial  nor  from  the  sentimental  standpoint,  therefore, 
is  a  strong  case  proved  for  annexation.  Though  Mr.  Smith 
is  an  out-and-out  free-trader,  and  though  he  observes  the 
various  signs  which  indicate  that  the  Americans  are  them¬ 
selves  beginning  to  see  the  mischief  of  protection,  yet  his 
chief  commercial  argument  for  annexation  is  the  continuance 
of  the  predominance  of  the  protectionist  policy  throughout 
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North  America.  Were  the  world  to  embrace  free  trade,  as 
Sir  George  Lewis  expected,  this  argument  would  disappear. 
Canada,  whilst  still  preserving  its  integrity  and  nationality, 
would  trade  across  the  frontier  as  freely  as  New  York  trades 
with  Pennsylvania,  and  it  would  trade  freely  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well.  That,  commercially  speaking,  is  the 
true  ideal — Canada,  endowed  with  the  blessings  of  free 
commerce,  not  merely  in  the  North  American  continent,  but 
throughout  the  world.  It  may  be,  indeed  it  must  be,  that 
the  present  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
present  commercial  policy  of  Canada  inflict  great  injuries 
upon  the  trade  of  both,  and  that  with  regard  to  both  the 
interests  of  the  many  are  being  sacriflced  to  those  of  well- 
organised  and  strongly  interested  minorities.  The  question  is 
not  as  to  the  grievance,  but  as  to  the  remedy  ;  and  we  believe 
the  best  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  breaking  down  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  protection,  not  by  throwing  the  Canadians  into  the 
arms  of  a  protectionist  nation.  Let  our  ideal  be  a  free-trade 
world  rather  than  a  free-trade  America.  If  that  ideal  is 
attainable,  what  commercial  argument  remains  for  annexa¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  Mr.  Smith  himself  who  tells  us  that — 

‘  New  England  is  now  praying  for  free  admission  of  raw  materials. 
The  Kepublican  party  in  the  United  ’^tatcs  is  the  war  party  kept  on 
foot  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  tlie  war  tariff  in  the  interest  of  the 
protected  manufacturers.  It  has  made  a  desperate  effort  to  retain 
power  and  to  rivet  its  policy  on  the  nation  by  means  which  have 
estranged  from  it  the  best  of  its  supporters ;  but  in  the  late  elections 
it  has  received  a  signal  and  probably  decisive  overthrow.  What  all 
the  preachings  of  economic  science  were  powerless  to  effect  has  been 
brought  about  at  last  by  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  of  the 
necessity  lor  duties  as  revenue.  A  new  commercial  era  has  apparently 
dawned  for  the  United  States,  and  the  lead  of  the  United  States  will 
be  followed  in  time  by  the  rest  of  the  world  ’  (p.  299). 

The  Imperial  Federation  League,  whose  president  is 
Lord  Rosebery,  declares  thiit  ‘  in  order  to  secure  the  per- 
‘  inanent  unity  of  the  Empire,  some  form  of  federation  is 
‘  essential.’  Only  last  mouth  the  League  gave  fresh  evidence 
of  its  vitality.  It  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  it  gave  a  dinner  to  itself.  Lord  Salisbury  was  asked  to 
summon  at  an  early  date  ‘  a  conference  of  the  self-governing 
‘  countries  of  the  Empire  to  consider  the  question  of  securing 
‘  to  them  a  real  and  effective  share  in  the  privileges  and 
‘  responsibilities  of  a  united  Empire  under  conditions  which 
‘  are  consistent  with  the  present  political  constitution  of  the 
‘  United  Kingdom  and  with  the  self-government  possessed 
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*  by  the  colonies.’  The  Prime  Minister,  in  a  speech  which 
apparently  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  League,  suggested 
that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  League  would  do 
well  to  take  another  step  forward  and  propound  a  scheme, 
for  without  actual  schemes  to  consider  ‘  we  should  not  get 
‘  very  fiir.  You  have  stated  to  us  a  problem,  I  might 
‘  almost  call  it  an  enigma.’  To  solve  it  would  require  much 
time  and  the  labour  of  many  active  brains.  The  Prime 
Minister  is,  of  course,  aware  that  in  order  to  federate  the 
British  Empire  it  is  inevitable  that  a  mighty  change  must 
be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  he 
mentions  two  objects  of  desire,  without  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  found  a  federated  Empire,  viz.  a  Zollverein  and  a 
Kriegsverein — a  union  with  respect  to  a  customs  policy  and 
a  union  for  war.  The  Imperial  Federationist  must  be  blind 
indeed  if  he  supposes  that  the  British  Empire  will  act  as  a 
single  nation  either  to  pi’omote  a  customs  union  or  to  provide 
out  of  common  resources  a  military  and  naval  force  which 
is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Federal  Government. 
What  the  colonies,  or  Canada  at  all  events,  understand  by 
the  commercial  union  of  the  British  Empire,  is  a  return  to 
the  old  policy  of  giving  the  colonies  a  preferential  right  to 
British  markets ;  it  means  free  trade  within  the  British 
Empire,  and  protection  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  policy  which  no  British  statesman  will  support,  and 
which  would  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

‘  The  trade  both  of  exports  and  imports  of  England  with  the 
colonies  was  in  1889,  187,000,000^. ;  her  total  trade  in  the  same  year 
with  foreign  countries  was  554,000,000/.  Is  it  likely  that  she  will 
sacrifice  a  trade  of  554,000,000h  sterling  to  a  trade  of  187,000,000/. 
sterling  ?  The  framers  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein,  moreover,  would 
have  some  lively  work  in  reconciling  the  tendencies  of  .strong  pro¬ 
tectionist  colonies,  such  as  Victoria  and  Canada,  with  the  free-trade 
tendencies  of  Great  Britain  and  New  South  Wales  ’  (p.  291). 

For  the  present  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  establish  free  trade  throughout  the  Empire. 
Our  so-called  dependencies,  like  all  new  countries,  raise 
their  revenue  largely  out  of  customs.  Direct  taxation  is 
unpopular.  The  colonies  claim  the  right,  and  exercise  it, 
of  taxing  British  commerce.  We  quote  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
whom  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  considers  a  strong  Imperialist,  to 
the  same  effect : — 

‘The  crux  of  imperial  federation,’ says  Sir  Charles,  ‘lies  in  this 
tariff  question.  The  British  Empire  for  custom.s  purposes  consists  of 
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a  great  number  of  foreign  and  almost  hostile  countries,  and  it  is  as 
difficult  to  conceive  the  whole  of  the  colonies  becoming  free-trade 
communities  as  to  expect  the  mother  country  to  become  protectionist 
under  such  temptation  as  the  Canadians  could  hold  out  to  her.  We 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  reduce  to  harmony,  or  to  found  upon 
a  base  of  principle,  the  tariffs  even  of  those  Crown  colonies  in  which  we 
are  all-powerful,  and  there  seems  indeed  but  little  hope  of  the  adoption 
of  a  common  system  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  In  declaring  that 
a  Zollverein  is  by  no  means  a  practical  proposal  towards  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Empire,  Lord  Rosebery  no  doubt  thinks  that  any 
commercial  union  tempting  the  mother  country  into  the  paths  of 
protection  is  impossible,  just  because  colonial  protectionists  are  more 
anxious  to  keep  out  the  goods  of  Great  Britain  and  of  India  than  those 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  world  ;  but  he  perhaps  also  feels  that,  were 
it  possible  of  attainment,  such  a  Zollverein  would  be  opposed  to  our 
best  hopes  of  the  future  of  the  world.  Instead  of  doing  our  utmost  to 
break  down  the  barriers  between  peoples,  we  should  be  setting  up  new 
ones,  which  would  help  to  parcel  the  globe  into  three  or  four  great 
systems  of  the  future,  shut  off  from  and  hostile  to  one  another.’  * 

In  plain  English,  the  suggestion  of  a  customs  union  of  the 
British  Empire  is  a  proposal  which  is  at  the  present  time 
‘  outside  the  pale  of  practical  politics.’ 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Kriegsverein — the  union  for  war — by 
which  the  whole  Empire  is  to  contribute  to  the  general 
defence  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  to  the  support  of  an  army 
and  a  navy  which  are  to  be  commanded  and  controlled  by 
the  governing  authority  of  the  Federation.  The  colonies  are 
already  beginning  to  take  part  in  their  own  local  defence ;  but 
generations  must  pass  away  before  they  will  be  able  to  do 
more,  i.e.  before  they  not  merely  relieve  the  United  Kingdom 
of  a  burden  in  war,  but  are  capable  of  adding  to  its 
fighting  strength  against  another  European  nation.  There 
are,  of  course,  certain  special  places  which  in  time  of 
war  would  evidently  be  of  the  greatest  use  as  coaling 
stations,  or  as  providing  harbour  and  dock  accommodation 
for  such  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  But  apart 
from  this  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  in  what  direction, 
or  by  what  means,  the  great  colonies  would  be  able  to 
render  material  assistance  to  the  mother  country.  With 
our  present  relations  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  Canada  and  the  Cape,  to  contri¬ 
bute  regiments  to  our  army  or  millions  to  our  exchequer. 
Would  a  federation  of  the  Empire  add  to  its  military  and 
naval  strength?  We  believe  it  would  not,  and  for  a  reason 


*  ‘  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,’  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 
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which  tells  strongly  against  the  practicability  of  establishing 
any  real  federation  of  the  Empire — viz.  that  neither  the 
United  Kingdom  nor  the  great  self-governing  colonies  are 
prepared  to  surrender  their  own  independence  to  any 
authority  which  ‘  the  wit  of  man  ’  is  capable  of  constructing. 
The  great  colonies,  we  have  seen,  are  virtually  independent 
already ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  external  authority  capable 
of  governing  them.  Would  representation  in  London,  a 
supreme  executive,  or  board,  or  cabinet,  call  it  what  you 
will,  of  the  Australian  and  Canadian  colonies  reconcile 
Australia  to  the  despatch  of  Australian  troops  to  defend  the 
frontier  of  Canada  ?  Would  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
•Kingdom  give  up  its  Imperial  authority,  and  surrender  its 
control  over  the  Imperial  forces,  to  an  executive  independent 
of  itself?  During  any  period  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
present  generation  to  contemplate,  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  Empire  will  be  almost  synonymous  with  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  i.e.  it  will  be  the  British 
army  and  the  British  navy.  Not  with  regard  to  military 
matters  only,  but  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  internal  and  external,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  federated  states  are  not  them¬ 
selves  independent  nations.  They  are  necessarily  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  federal  constitution  and  the  federal  authority, 
and  it  is  absolutely  futile  to  aim  at  ‘  federation  ’  without  at 
the  same  time  contemplating  a  certain  surrender  of  national 
independence.  The  command  of  the  army  and  the  navy, 
the  strength  at  which  they  are  to  be  maintained,  their  dis¬ 
tribution  throughout  the  Empire,  are  all  matters  dependent 
upon  policy.  Is  it  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  that  Parliament  and  the  Ministry  of  its 
choice  are  not  to  have  the  last  word  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  kingdom  ? 

The  same  difficulty,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  marked  degree, 
will  be  found  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  civil  administration 
of  a  proposed  federation.  Are  we  prepared  to  establish 
federal  courts  of  law,  with  federal  judges,  to  interpret  the 
rights  of  the  federal  states,  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  Act  of  Federation,  and  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
federal  will? — courts  which  will  restrain  the  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Westminster,  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Edinburgh,  nay,  even  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  which  will  have  power  to  set  aside  the  will  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Coimnons  as  being  contrai’y  to  the  Constitution. 
You  cannot  federate  the  Empire  without  having  a  written 
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constitution,  which  written  constitution,  again,  it  must 
necessarily  be  outside  of  the  authority  of  a  local  parliament 
to  modify.  It  is  not  only  in  cases  of  great  and  exceptional 
importance  that  the  intervention  of  federal  authority  will 
take  place.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
spreads  a  network  of  federal  courts,  an  army  of  federal 
tax  gatherers,  entirely  independent  of  State  authority.  Will 
Australia,  will  Canada,  submit  to  such  a  system?  Will  the 
United  Kingdom?  The  Imperial  Federation  League  has 
been  asked  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  give  the  country  some 
sort  of  suggestion  of  a  federation  scheme.  And  it  would 
tend  to  elucidate  the  position  of  the  League  not  a  little  if 
they  would  first  put  down  in  black  and  white  what  are  the 
objects  federation  is  to  accomplish.  Vague  tfilk  about  in¬ 
terests  common  to  the  whole  Empire  is  not  sufficient.  It  is 
time  that  these  interests  were  enumerated.  The  system  of 
the  United  States  need  not,  of  course,  be  taken  as  an 
example  ;  but  surely  the  principal  subjects  reserved  by  that 
constitution  to  the  Supreme  Government  must  be  intended 
to  be  reserved  by  our  own  federationists  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  futui’c.  These  subjects  are: — 

AVar  and  peace,  treaties  and  foreign  relations. 

Control  of  army  and  navy. 

Federal  courts  of  justice. 

Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

And  all  taxation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  pur¬ 
poses  and  for  the  general  support  of  the  Government. 

If,  as  Professor  Seeley  wishes,  we  are  to  consolidate  the 
scattered  millions  of  British  subjects  of  European  blood  in  a 
single  ‘  nation,’  surely  such  matters  as  these  must  be 
treated  as  ‘  national.’  The  future  it  is  impossible  to  read, 
but  few  men  will  seriously  maintain  that  the  time  has  yet 
come  when  it  is  possible  under  any  constitution  to  treat 
British  trade  and  commerce  from  an  Imperial  standpoint,  or 
to  subject  the  British  Empire  to  Imperial  taxation. 

If  we  are  to  establish  a  supreme  Federal  Government  at 
all,  we  shall  only  be  doing  mischief  if  it  has  not  the  power 
to  govern  the  whole  Empire.  An  old  constitution,  a  system 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  by  long  experience — 
often  works  well  by  means  of  accepted  fictions  and  general 
understandings,  which  make  its  actual  operation  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  was  originally  contemplated.  With  a  new 
constitution  it  is  not  so.  The  system  must  be  what  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be,  or  it  will  break  down.  To  set  up  a  Federal 
Government  only  strong  enough  to  weaken  the  Government 
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of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  not  strong  enough  really  to 
lead  as  well  as  rule  the  Empire,  would  be  mischievous  in 
the  last  degree.  And  where  ai’e  our  materials  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  Supreme  Government  which  would  speak  with 
equal  authority  for  the  wide  regions  comprised  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  ?  It  is  very  common  to  hear  criticism  of 
the  system  of  presidential  election  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  this  presidential  election  has  about  it  a  chai’acter  of 
nationalism.  The  supreme  executive  of  the  nation  is  chosen 
by  the  whole  nation.  Party  politics  run  high,  but  they  run 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  same  names 
ai’e  appealed  to  in  a  presidential  contest  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other,  from  the  north  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  creates,  or  at  least  is  necessarily  coexistent  with,  a  com¬ 
mon  public  opinion.  Party  battle  cries  and  the  names  of  great 
party  leaders  are  household  words  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  people  feel  a  common  interest 
in  public  atfairs,  and  their  politics,  whilst  dividing  them 
into  party  camps,  unite  them  in  a  single  nation.  Demo¬ 
cratic  government  prevails  in  the  British  Empire  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  democratic  government  means 
government  by  public  opinion.  What  common  public 
opinion  is  there  to  govern  the  British  Empire?  The  names 
of  public  men  who  are  known  in  Canada  and  Australia,  the 
political  matters  in  which  Canadians  and  Australians  are 
interested,  are  absolutely  unknown  to  the  electorate  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  there  is  no  newspaper  press  common  to 
the  whole  Empire,  there  is  no  common  interest  felt  in  public 
affaii’s.  We  are  not  arguing  in  favour  of  a  presidential 
election  for  the  British  Empire.  Heaven  forefend  !  Whilst 
the  presidential  system  helps  to  bind  together  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  Crown,  and  the  sentiment  which  attaches  to 
it,  which  keejis  alive  the  sense  of  a  common  nationality 
amongst  British  subjects  all  the  world  over.  There  is  one 
name,  a  household  word  to  us  all — one  toast,  honoured  as 
much  in  the  most  democratic  colony  of  the  antipodes  as  in 
the  heart  of  the  Empire.  British  subjects  are  proud  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  t^ueen.  They  are  proud,  moreover,  of 
their  old  flag — sentiments  the  importance  of  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  overestimate,  but  which  nevertheless  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  It  is 
because  the  sovereign  does  not  govern  that  she  is  sovereign 
of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  we  wish  in  the  present  article 
to  deal  with  questions  of  actual  government.  The  existence 
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of  the  Crown  maintains  a  common  sentiment  and  feeling  of 
kinship  amongst  her  subjects  at  home  and  abroad.  It  helps 
to  spread  a  common  sentiment  through  communities  which 
are  for  purposes  of  government  in  fact  separate,  indepen¬ 
dent  republics.  Towards  a  newly  constructed  supreme 
federal  Government  no  sort  of  sentiment  would  attach,  and 
yet  it  would  be  expected  to  govern.  TVe  believe  that  the 
Imperial  Federation  League,  though  the  motives  of  its 
members  are  most  estimable,  is  fundamentally  mistaken  in 
trying  to  establish  supreme  Imperial  control.  Control  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  from  a  single  centre,  and  as  a  single  nation 
‘  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,’  we  believe  to  be  impossible. 
It  can  only  prevail  at  the  cost  of  local  independence.  To 
attempt  to  centralise  Imperial  authority  will  be  to  endanger, 
not  to  strengthen,  the  juutual  friendly  sentiments  now  exist¬ 
ing  between  mother  country  and  colonics.  Lot  us  by  all 
means  endeavour  to  work  together  in  friendship  towards 
common  ends ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  let  us  recognise  hicts, 
and  let  us  found  our  co-operation  frankly  on  alliance  between 
virtually  independent  states — not  on  the  fiction  of  a  common 
subordination  to  supi’eme  control.  The  Imperial  Federation 
League,  with  its  president.  Lord  Eosebery,  at  its  head,  has 
misread  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  aiming  at  unity  in 
supreme  national  government  for  the  whole  Empire,  it  is 
aiming  at  tbe  impossible.  Man  cannot  unite  what  Heaven 
itself  has  put  asunder.  The  interests  of  ourselves,  and  of 
our  colonies,  and  of  one  colony  and  another,  are  diverse  in 
very  many  of  those  matters  which  have  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  of  essentially  national  importance.  In  some  respects 
they  are  diametrically  opposed.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
to  a  ‘  union  of  hearts,’  rather  than  to  any  constitutional  re- 
ari'angements,  that  we  must  look  for  a  continuance  of 
friendly  relations.  A  union  of  hearts  may  perhaps  afford 
a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  durable  alliance,  though  it  is 
evidently  insufficient  to  constitute  out  of  separate  and  an¬ 
tagonistic  communities  a  single  nation.  It  is  curious  enough 
that  the  very  men  who,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
would  rid  themselves  of  ‘  a  paper  union,’  and  who  put 
implicit  trust  in  the  friendly  sentiments  of  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen,  cannot  rest  satisfied  as  regards  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  without  striving  after  some  form  of  united 
government.  In  the  one  case,  where  union  and  where 
central  control  are  essential  to  the  very  safety  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  the  different  parts  of  which,  moreover,  hearts  are 
very  far  from  being  united,  almost  every  bond  except  the 
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sentimental  one  is  to  be  discarded;  whilst  in  tlie  other  case, 
where  the  feeling  is  excellent,  but  where  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  forbids  a  real  system  of  united  government,  there 
we  must  clamour  for  a  ‘  paper  union,’  thongh  as  yet  the 
friends  of  Imperial  union,  like  the  friends  of  Irish  Home 
Rule,  ai*e  singularly  shy  of  committing  their  schemes  of 
union  or  of  separation  to  paper. 

We  are  not  sure  if  Imperial  Federationists  are  yet  agreed 
as  to  whether  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  form  a  unit  of  the 
Federation ;  or  whether  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
^Vales  are  to  be  ti’eated  as  distinct  states.  We  shall  not 
liere  waste  time  in  discussing  the  ridiculous  project  of  fede- 
ralising  the  United  Kingdom.  And  we  have  assumed  in 
our  remarks  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  remain  a  single 
state.  When  the  people  realise  that  the  kingdom  is  intended 
to  give  up  its  sepai’ate  nationality — to  be  but  one  state  of  a 
great  Federation — the  Federationists  will  have  enough  to  do 
in  reconciling  them  to  the  change.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
appears  to  think  that  we  should  require  a  ‘  Governor  ’  for  the 
kingdom,  as  for  the  other  states  of  our  united  Empire : — 

‘  Tlie  same  person,’  ho  observes,  ‘  could  not  be  tlie  head  at  once 
of  a  federation  and  of  one  of  the  communities  included  in  it,  any  more 
than  the  same  person  could  be  President  of  the  United  Suites  and 
Governor  of  New  York.  Her  Majesty  would  have  to  choose  between 
the  British  and  the  Pan-Britannic  crown’  (p.  262). 

In  all  the  talk  of  the  desirability  of  drawing  closer  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  how 
seldom  do  we  fintl  any  consciousness  of  the  mighty  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  its  position  in  the 
world,  which  its  subordination  to  a  new  Federal  authority 
will  entail !  Yet,  whatever  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
federation,  if  in  truth  the  interests  of  ourselves  and  of  all 
the  remote  parts  of  the  Empire  are  common  national 
interests,  if  in  truth  there  exists  a  very  strong  desire 
both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  for  a  single  supreme 
national  Government,  which  is  really  to  govern  the  whole 
Empire  as  a  single  great  nation,  some  way  will  be  found  of 
giving  expression  in  our  constitution  to  the  new  state  of 
things.  The  adaptability  of  our  constitution  to  changed 
conditions  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again.  And 
doubtless  we  are  as  capable  as  ever  of  working  our  old 
constitution  so  as  to  keep  iiace  with  the  ever  changing 
necessities  of  the  time.  But  is  the  real  tendency  towards 
identification  of  interest,  and  is  there,  either  at  home  or  in 
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the  colonies,  a  strong  and  permanent  inclination  towards  a 
federal  constitution? 

To  our  mind  the  tendencies  of  the  time  are  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  Hitherto  the  population  of  our  Australian 
colonies  has,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  those  who  have 
themselves  emigrated  from  the  old  countrj-.  To  them 
England  was  ‘  home.’  Now  the  Australian-born,  who  do  not 
know  England  at  first  hand,  are  predominant.  These  men  are 
not  looking  eagerly — as  so  many  emigrants  used  to  look — 
for  the  day  when  the  riches  which  they  have  amassed  will 
enable  them  to  establish  a  permanent  home  for  their  de¬ 
scendants  in  England.  Their  own  future,  and  the  future  of 
their  families,  is  an  Australian  future.  England  is  becom¬ 
ing,  in  sentiment,  to  Australians  less  and  less  of  a  home — 
a  country  which  they  wish  to  visit,  not  one  to  which  they 
are  ever  longing  to  return.  It  cannot  but  be  so.  In  Queens¬ 
land,  at  all  events,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the 
establishment  of  Australian  federation  is  a  step  towards 
Australian  independence.  According  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
Australia  is  certainly  not  eager  for  Imperial  federation, 
even  if  she  is  not  actually  adverse. 

‘  In  some  of  lier  cities  tlic  missionary  of  Imperial  federation  can 
scarcely  find  an  audience.  From  Africa  comes  no  audible  re¬ 
sponse.  In  British  Canada  the  movement  has  no  apparent  strength, 
except  what  it  derives  from  an  alliance  with  protectionism,  which,  as 
has  already  been  said,  repudiates  a  commercial  union  of  the  Empire 
and  insists  on  maintaining  its  separate  tarid'.  To  the  French 
Nationalists  of  (Quebec  anything  that  would  bind  their  country  closer 
to  Great  Britain  is  odious,  and  they  were  disjwsed  to  receive  the 
present  governor-general  coldly  because  he  was  supjiosed  to  favour 
such  a  policy.  In  Great  Britain  itself  the  movement  shows  no  sign 
of  strength.  For  several  years,  iinder  Lord  Beacousfield,  Imperialism 
had  everything  its  own  way,  yet  not  a  step  was  taken  towards 
federation.  That  was  the  grand  opportunity,  l)Ut  federationists  failed 
to  grasp  it  by  the  forelock.  Not  a  step  has  been  taken  to  this  hour 
beyond  holding  a  meeting  of  colonists,  absolutely  without  authority, 
which  dined,  wined,  and  talked  about  postal  communications,  all  power 
of  dealing  with  the  great  question  having  been  expressly  withheld. 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  successor  in  the  Tory  leadership  has  jilainly 
declined  to  commit  him.self  to  the  project.  We  seem  to  be  a  long 
way  from  a  spontaneous  and  overwhelming  vote,  nothing  short  of 
w'hich  would  sufRcc.  The  approach  to  centralisation  at  once  sets  all 
the  centrifugal  forces  in  action ;  it  did  this  even  in  the  case  of 
American  federation,  so  that  the  project  narrowly  escaped  wreck  ; 
and  miscarriage  would  beget,  instead  of  closer  union,  discord,  estrange¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  rupture.  Let  us  bear  the  warning  example  of  the 
American  colonies  in  mind. 
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‘  What  is  the  real  motive  for  encountering  all  the  difTiciilties  and 
perils  of  this  more  than  gigantic  undertaking,  for  running  laboriously 
counter  to  the  recent  course  of  colonial  history,  as  well  as  to  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  race,  and  for  taking  the  political  heart  and 
brain,  as  it  were,  out  of  each  of  those  free  communities  and  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  London  ?  We  are  told  that  the  federal  Empire  would 
impose  peace  upon  the  world.  This  assumes  that  dispersion  is 
strength,  and  that  Great  Britain  would  be  made  more  formidable  in 
war  by  being  bound  up  with  unmilitary  communities.  But  suppose 
it  true,  surely  the  appearance  of  a  world-wide  power,  grasping  all  the 
waterways  and  all  the  i)oints  of  nuaritime  advantage,  instead  of  propa¬ 
gating  peace,  would,  like  an  alarm  gun,  call  the  nations  to  battle  ! 
The  way  to  make  peace  on  earth  is  to  promote  the  arming,  not  of  an 
exclusive  military  league,  but  of  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  moral 
Parliament  of  Man,  at  least,  by  enlarging  the  action  of  international 
law  and  repressing  the  ambitious  passions  to  which,  however  philan¬ 
thropic  may  be  our  professions,  Imperialism  really  appeals.  If  no 
distinct  object  can  be  assigned,  if  no  definite  plan  can  be  produced, 
if  the  projectors  are  conscious  that  there  is  no  practical  stej)  upon 
which  they  can  venture,  surely  the  project  ought  to  be  frankly  laid 
aside  and  no  longer  allowed  to  darken  counsel,  hide  from  us  the  real 
facts  of  the  situation,  and  prevent  the  deliverer  from  advancing  on  the 
true  path.’ 

A  great  many  of  Mr.  Goklwin  Smith’s  readers,  who  can¬ 
not  endorse  the  whole  of  the  views  which  they  find  in  his 
recent  work,  undoubtedly  share  his  opinion  and  that  of  the 
Prime  Minister — viz.  that  if  there  is  anything  real  in  the 
supposed  demand  for  Imperial  Federation,  it  is  high  time 
that  the  demand  should  take  definite  shape.  We  know  that 
it  is  of  importance  that  good  feeling  should  prevail  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  that  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and 
flag  should  be  the  common  possession  of  British  subjects  all 
over  the  world.  But  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  something 
more  than  platitudes,  and  we  confess  we  do  not  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  federation  has  come  one  inch  nearer  to  us  because 
at  some  great  banquet  of  the  League  colonists  and  English¬ 
men  have  been  alike  rapturous  with  Imperial  enthusiasm  in 
drinking  the  health  of  the  Queen  !  The  problem  with  which 
the  League  have  to  deal  is  one  of  government.  They  must 
look  the  facts  in  the  face,  and  not  content  themselves,  as 
heretofore,  with  the  exchange  of  amiable  speeches.  Let 
Lord  Eosebery,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Brassey,  and  Lord 
Eeay  sit  down  with  other  leading  men  of  the  League,  English¬ 
men  or  colonists,  and  think  the  matter  fairly  out,  and  give 
us  their  suggestions  in  a  plain,  intelligible  form.  Sir  George 
Bowen,  who  is  natur.illy  and  deservedly  a  person  of  some 
weight  amongst  the  lead<.‘rs  of  the  League,  has  put  his 
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thoughts  into  a  tolerably  explicit  form,  for,  in  a  paper  on 
Imperial  Federation,  he  has  told  us  that  he  looks  to  ‘the 
‘  establishment  of  an  Imperal  Council  or  Federal  Assembly, 
‘  analogous  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
‘  Reichstag  of  United  Germany.’  Further,  ‘  a  successful 
‘  federation  must  be  not  merely  a  federation  of  governments, 
‘  but  it  must  have  a  central  and  repi’esentative  federal 
‘  executive  and  legislature.’ 

Such  a  constitution  for  the  Empire  involves,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  fundamental  reconstruction  of  our  whole 
political  system.  Again,  we  say  to  the  Imperial  League : 
‘  Think  it  out  ’ !  Your  sentiments,  we  know,  are  excellent ; 
don’t  be  afraid  of  their  being  wrecked  upon  hard  facts  !  In 
the  meantime,  on  our  part,  we  think  we  need  only  remark, 
in  the  cautious  language  of  modern  statesmanship,  that  for 
such  a  constitution  as  Sir  G.  Bowen  has  indicated,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad,  desirable  or  the  reverse,  the  British 
Empire  is  not  yet  ‘  ripe.’  The  Federationists  may  be  in 
advance  of  the  age.  If  so,  we  will  look  to  them  for  future 
teaching,  and  will  give,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  the  deepest 
consideration  to  any  pi'aetical  proposals  upon  a  subject 
fraught  with  such  tremendous  consequences,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  to  the  future  of  the  Auglo-Sixea  race  and  the  whole 
world. 


Art.  X. — The  Melvilles,  Earls  of  Melville,  and  the  Leslies, 
Earls  of  Leven.  By  Sir  William  Fraser,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 
Three  Volumes  quarto.  (Privatelv  printed.)  Edinburgh: 
1800. 


^T^his  is  another  of  Sir  William  Fraser’s  handsome  con- 
tributions  to  Scottish  fiimily  history.  We  lately  had 
occasion  to  present  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  his  two 
volumes  on  the  Ilamiltons,  Earls  of  Haddington,  the  story 
contained  in  which  we  found  as  interesting  as  a  romance. 
Yet  the  materials  were  familiar  history,  and  the  charm 
consisted  mainly  in  the  historic  sequence  with  which  they 
followed  each  other.  Sir  William  Fraser  no  doubt  had  the 
advantage  in  his  last  venture  of  being  able  to  adopt  as  the 
hero  of  his  work  a  striking  political  and  personal  figure  in 
the  founder  of  the  family,  one  who  held  direct  and  influential 
relations  with  the  chief  actors  in  the  stirring  events  of  those 
times.  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  not  unimportant  personages 
who  follow  each  other  through  the  interesting  pages  of  the 
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present  woi'k  had  the  same  distinct  and  vigorous  personality 
as  that  of  the  famous  ‘  Tam  o’  the  Coogate  ;  ’  yet  among  the 
‘  Earls  of  Levon  and  Melville  ’  we  are  here  introduced  to 
some  men  who  left  their  mark  on  the  history  of  their  country, 
and  of  these  we  propose  chiefly  to  speak. 

The  panoramic  view  which  we  obtain  from  these  volumes 
takes  a  wide  sweep.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  narrative, 
the  second  and  third  to  charters  and  other  documents.  We 
begin  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  we  end  with 
the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  of 
Zachary  Macaulay  and  Thomas  Chalmers.  It  leaves  a  weird 
kind  of  impression  to  find,  as  we  do  here,  the  names  of  some 
places  with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar,  mentioned, 
with  little  alteration,  in  these  monkish  writings  of  nearly  a 
thousand  3'ear3  ago. 

The  book  itself  is  illustrated  by  porh'aits,  autographs,  and 
facsimiles  which  add  greatly  to  the  vividness  of  the  narrative. 
The  autographs  alone,  embracing  those  of  most  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  this  country  and  very  many  celebrated 
persons,  make  an  unusually  interesting  collection.  The 
volumes  relate  to  the  histoiy  of  two  distinct  branches  of  a 
race  of  Scottish  magnates,  the  Melvilles  of  Melville  and  the 
Leslies  of  Leven.  They  rose  to  distinction,  and  the  two 
families  at  last  were  united  in  the  earldoms  respectively  of 
Leven  and  Melville,  the  Melville  barony  being  the  earlier, 
while  Leven  became  an  earldom  sooner  than  Melville  did. 
The  first  habitat  of  the  Melvilles  was  in  the  county  of 
Midlothian,  in  regions  well  known  to  all  students  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  We  are  given  facsimiles  of  some 
of  the  earliest  writings  in  relation  to  these  possessions,  and 
we  find  Roslin  and  Gran  ton,  and  Hawthornden  and  Liberton, 
Stenhouse  and  Gorton  among  the  subjects  of  the  first  of 
these  conveyances.  The  earliest  bears  date  IIGO,  and  it  is  a 
very  creditable  specimen  of  medimval  caligraphy,  as  indeed 
title  deeds  of  that  period  are  generallj’-  found  to  be,  being  the 
performances  of  the  cultured  monks,  Avhose  ink,  pai'chment, 
and  handwriting  are  certainly  superior  to  the  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  of  their  successors. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Melville  is  left  by  Sir  William 
Fraser  in  some  doubt.  He  says  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Maleville  came  over 
from  France  with  the  Conqueror,  and  the  name  itself,  as  we 
have  it,  seems  to  suggest  such  an  origin.  The  substitution 
of  Mel  for  Mai  in  the  modern  shape  of  it  seems  as  much  a 
porruption  as  the  terminal  vin,  very  often  substituted  for 
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ville,  especially  in  tlie  older  and  French  documents. 
We  should  surmise  that  the  true  etymon  indicated  a 
French  name  for  some  locality  used  for  a  special  occupation  ; 
the  word  mail  or  mal  havin;»  various  known  si^nidcances 
incident  to  the  possession  of  land,  as  in  Pall  Mall  it  seems 
to  indicate  a  pleasure  walk  or  terrace.  Mail,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  the  usual  form  in  which  we  find  the  name  of 
Melville  written  in  the  older  time,  seems  to  be  significant  of 
rent  or  feudal  prestation. 

Sir  William  Fraser  has  not  much  to  tell  us  of  the  early 
Melvilles  in  Midlothian.  They  took  root  and  became 
powerful  about  the  time  of  William  the  Lion  and  the 
Crusades,  and  the  early  charters  which  are  printed  in  these 
volumes  run  in  the  name  of  that  monarch.  One  Galfridm 
is  among  the  first  bearers  of  the  name  and  recipient  of  the 
lands.  He  flourished  about  1170.  Beyond  having  been 
Sheriff  of  Edinburgh  Castle  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to 
relate  of  him.  The  first  charter  referred  to  by  Sir  William 
Fraser  conveys  certain  lands  of  Liberton  ‘  as  freely  ’  as  a 
personage  called  Melbet  ‘  had  held  them.’  It  seems  that  in 
one  of  those  writings  the  name  is  spelt  Macbeth,  and  there  is 
a  legend  that  Macbeth — the  historical  Macbeth — was  the 
proprietor  of  lands  in  that  locality. 

Considering  the  amount  of  material  pi’ovided  for  us  in  the 
notices  which  follow,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  dwell 
in  detail  on  the  fortunes  of  Galfridus  or  his  descendants. 
But  they  lived  and  flourished  for  two  centuries,  and  certainly 
had  largo  possessions  in  Midlothian  and  Linlithgowshire. 
The  male  line  failed  in  1458,  and  the  lands  descended  to 
the  daughter  of  the  last  proprietor,  one  Agnes  Melville,  and 
they  afterwards  vested,  through  her  right,  in  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Boss,  now,  we  are  told,  represented  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Glasgow. 

We  turn  to  another  branch,  the  origin  of  which  seems 
equally  uncertain,  but  some  of  whose  members  were  con¬ 
versant  with  great  events  and  bore  conspicuous  parts 
in  some  of  the  most  troubled  times  of  our  history.  Sir 
William  Fraser  says  on  page  23 : — 

‘  Just  about  tlie  time  that  the  direct  male  line  of  the  old  family  of 
the  Lords  of  Melville,  in  Midlothian,  became  extinct,  one  of  the  cadet 
branches  of  the  house  was  taking  root  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  at  Kaith,  near  Kirkcaldy,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  In 
this  family  of  Melville  of  Kaith  the  name  of  the  Melvilles  was  again 
to  flourish,  and  to  rise  to  nobler  rank  than  it  had  formerly  enjoyed.’ 

AVe  must  turn  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  company  with 
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our  author,  and  inquire  into  tlie  origin  and  fortunes  of 
another  branch  of  the  name.  Whence  came  the  Melvilles  of 
Raith  our  author  is  unable  to  tell  us ;  but  we  may  as  well 
pass  on  at  once  to  the  first  man  of  any  importance  who 
appears  in  these  volumes,  viz.  Sir  John  Melville  of  Raith, 
who  flourished  in  lo02-1.548.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  and  energy  and  to  have  been  engaged 
in,  or  involved  in,  many  of  the  important  public  transactions 
of  the  time.  His  career  was  remarkable  both  for  his  own 
adventures  and  misfortunes  and  also  for  the  fortunes  of  his 
family. 

‘Raith,’  or  ‘The  Raith’  as  it  is  frequently  called  in  the 
older  writings,  is  a  well-known  country  scat  near  Kirkcaldy, 
in  the  county  of  Fife.  When  the  curtain  is  first  raised  on 
the  family  history  in  these  volumes  there  is  disclosed  a  scene 
of  turmoil  and  local  strife  indicating  an  entire  dissolution 
of  social  order  in  those  regions.  After  a  description  of 
various  domestic  broils,  there  occurs  a  mention  of  a  street 
fight  between  the  Laird  of  Raith  and  one  Moultrie  of 
Seafield  and  their  respective  retainers.  In  the  third  volume 
before  us  there  is  a  full  official  account  of  this  affair,  in  which 
a  landowner,  called  the  Laird  of  Pitcardie,  was  killed  and 
many  persons  were  hurt.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  affray 
very  similar  to  that  described  by  Scott  in  his  tale  of  the 
‘  Abbot  ’  as  taking  place  between  the  Leslies  and  Seytons 
in  the  High  Street  of  Edinbui'gh.  Such  chance-medley 
encounters  seem  not  to  have  been  rare,  and  show  that  at  this 
time  Scotland  was  in  a  very  disturbed  and  unsettled  state. 
James  V.  died  in  December  eight  days  after  the  birth 

of  his  daughter  Mary.  From  that  time  forward,  for  many 
years  the  Queen-mother  virtually  ruled.  The  Reformation 
had  created  a  disturbing  element  in  public  and  social  life  ; 
the  magnates  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  ready  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  extirpate  the  heresy  by  any  means,  and  rumours 
'  were  abroad  of  very  serious  measures  in  that  direction.  The 
severance  between  Queen’s  Men  and  Reformers  grew  wider 
daily.  John  Melville  of. Raith  fell  a  victim  to  these  con¬ 
troversies.  He  became  involved  in  a  correspondence  with  an 
illegitimate  son  of  his  own,  which  fell  into  hostile  hands,  and 
was  represented  as  treasonable ;  and  he  was  put  on  his  trial 
for  treason,  convicted  and  executed  on  the  same  day,  in  1548. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  hasty  and  very  brutal  proceed¬ 
ing.  His  estate  was  forfeited  in  consequence.  The  letter  on 
which  these  proceedings  were  taken  is  printed  by  our  author. 
It  was,  of  course,  confidential,  and  only  could  have  become 
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known  by  base  means  and  tlirougb  private  malice,  as  there  is 
no  doubt  was  the  case. 

John  Melville,  however,  left  behind  him  a  large  family, 
several  of  whom  rose  to  considerable  eminence.  He  married, 
as  his  second  wife,  Helen  Napier,  of  the  family  of  Merchiston, 
and  it  is  with  her  descendants  that  we  are  at  present  chiefly 
concerned. 

The  forfeiture  was  very  soon  recalled  in  favour  of  John 
Melville,  the  eldest  son.  Of  Helen  Napier’s  children  three 
at  least  rose  to  distinction:  Robert,  the  LairtTs  second  son; 
James,  his  third  son,  and  Andrew,  the  seventh  son.  He 
was  afterwards  Sir  Andrew  Melville  of  Garvock.  Robert  of 
Murdocairnie,  as  he  came  to  be  called,  was  a  confidential 
adviser  of  Queen  Mar}’-  and  of  the  Government ;  James  of 
Hallhill  was  a  courtier,  familiar  in  the  court  of  Mary  from 
his  earliest  years,  and  the  author  of  a  volume  of  ‘  Memoirs  ’ 
which  was  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and  is  still 
regarded  as  authoritative  ;  and  Andrew  was  Mary’s  Master  of 
the  Household,  attended  her  in  her  captivity,  and  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  her  execution. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  these  men  in  detail, 
we  should  bo  at  once  involved  in  the  bewildering  labyrinth 
of  the  disputes  about  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  But  the 
atmosphere  is  calmer  now  than  it  once  was.  The  fervent 
chivalry  evoked  for  the  history,  sayings,  and  doings  of  the 
unhappy  Scottish  queen  has  materially  abated  in  intensity. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Labanoff  letters,  and  those 
published  by  Teulet,  the  real  character  of  Queen  Mary’s 
designs,  as  ruler  of  Scotland,  has  become  so  manifest  as  not 
to  admit  of  dispute.  She  made  no  concealment  of  them  in 
these  confidential  letters,  and  they  are  distinctly  and  plainly 
avowed,  and  they  were  her  pride  and  glory  down  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  sorrowful  life. 

From  another  superstition  not  less  misleading  we  have,  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  been  delivered.  No  one  now 
supposes  that  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  were 
rude  untutored  rustics,  as  a  section  of  advanced  thinkers 
were  wont  to  flatter  themselves  was  the  case.  Justice  has 
now  been  done,  not  only  to  Knox  himself,  but  to  the  band  of 
cultivated  and  earnest  men  by  whom  he  was  supported. 
His  associates  embraced  a  large  proportion  of  the  learning, 
scholarship,  and  refinement  of  Scotland.  Scottish  scholars 
were  renowned  over  Europe.  It  was  Hume  who  first  spread 
the  heresy  on  this  point,  with  that  sycophantic  tendency 
which  disfigures  his  history.  We  were  surprised  to  find,  on 
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looking  into  the  pages  of  an  historian  generally  so  mode¬ 
rate  and  accurate  as  Mr.  Burton,  a  temporary  lapse  into 
a  suspicion  of  this  tendenc}'.  Writing  of  tlie  celebrated 
interview  between  Mary  and  Knox,  he  broaches  the  ori¬ 
ginal  but  fantastic  notion  that  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion,  because  Mary 
could  not  speak  Scotch,  nor  Knox,  French. 

‘  It  must  be  inferred  from  tliis  tliat  her  liabitu.'il  language  was 
French ;  and  if  we  are  to  take  from  her  the  merit  of  disputing  with 
Knox  in  the  language  which  he  learnt  when  a  boy  in  East  Lothian, 
we  must  concede  to  him  the  accomplishment  of  speaking  French  so 
well  that  he  did  not  fear  an  encounter  in  that  language  with  a  very 
clever  woman,  mistress  of  every  art  for  enhancing  her  native  (jualities 
which  the  highest  courtly  training  in  the  world  could  bestow.’ 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  i\Ir.  Burton  to  say  that  before  he 
finished  his  paragraph  the  futility  of  the  suggestion  seems 
to  have  struck  him ;  and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  it 
had  not,  for  he  adds  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph ;  ‘  But 
‘  indeed  Knox  had  his  own  training  to  the  task,  for  he  had 
‘  lived  and  preached  in  France.’  Yes,  he  had  preached  in 
France,  or  where  French  was  spoken,  many  a  time  and  oft ; 
he  had  spent  nineteen  months  in  the  French  galleys ;  he  had 
been  pastor  of  two  congregations,  one  at  Frankfort-on-Main 
and  the  other  in  Geneva,  as  well  as  occasionally  taking  duty 
in  Dieppe ;  he  had  spent  at  least  two  years  in  the  court  of 
Edward  VI.,  of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  chaplains.  He  h  id 
been  offered,  and  had  I’efused,  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  as 
well  as  the  living  of  All  Hallows,  near  London.  He  was  not 
only  a  learned,  but  a  courtly  man,  and  at  home  in  all  grades 
of  society.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  Mr.  Bui’ton  does 
not  inform  his  readers  how  Knox  spent  his  time  for  the  ten 
years  which  elapsed  after  he  was  released  from  the  French 
galleys,  before  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1559.  His  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  court  of  Edward  VI.  is  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  all  that  is  said  of  his  life  for  these  important  years — 
important  to  the  history  of  Scotland — is  that  he  found  at 
Geneva  ‘  more  congenial  occupation.’  The  intimate  friend 
of  John  Calvin,  as  Knox  was,  w'as  not  likely  to  have  been  at 
a  loss  in  speaking  to  Queen  Mary.* 

On  this  matter  of  the  knowledge  of  continental  languages 
the  Scottish  Reformers  were  quite  abreast  of  the  time. 


*  Sir  W.  Fraser  has  very  effectively  quoted  from  Scott’s  ‘  Abbot  ’ 
the  picture  tlicre  drawn  of  Sir  Robert  Melville  at  Lochleven.  One 
sentence  which  Scott  puts  into  tho  mouth  of  the  Queen  indicates  a  truer 
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Probably  the  accomplishment  was  at  that  time  much  more 
fjeneral  in  Scotland  than  it  afterwards  became.  George 
Buchanan  became  a  professor  in  France  and  in  Portugal, 
and  Andrew  Melville  was  liberated  from  the  Tower  that  he 
might  accept  a  professor’s  chair  in  the  University  of  Sedan. 
But  we  have  at  this  moment  on  our  easel  the  portraits  of 
two  sons  of  a  Scottish  laird,  one  of  whom  was  Queen  Mary’s 
most  trusted  envoy,  and  the  other  spolce  French  like  a 
native ;  they  were  the  first  Lord  Melville  of  Raith  and  Sir 
James  Melville  of  Hallhill. 

But  while  the  light  thrown  upon  this  period  of  Scottish 
history,  as  disclosed  in  our  author’s  pages,  rather  tends  to 
discredit  some  sj^asmodic  enthusiasms,  to  our  mind  they 
infinitely  deepen  our  feelings  of  intense  compassion  for  the 
beautiful  and  fascinating  woman  who  was  the  subject  of  them. 
Granting  that  she  was  headstrong,  rash,  and  impulsive, 
wholly  nnsuited,  from  her  French  training,  to  deal  with  such 
elements  as  she  found  in  Scotland,  and  not  over  truthful, 
still  she  had  many  admirable  and  even  noble  qualities.  But 
the  conditions  of  the  task  set  before  her  were  such  as  to 
render  the  successful  discharge  of  it  practically  impossible. 
Without  an  adviser  whom  she  could  trust,  plunged  at  once 
while  a  mere  girl  into  the  religious  turmoil  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  the  selfish  struggles 
of  designing  statesmen  and  partisans,  even  bad  she  been  Pro¬ 
testant  her  difficulties  would  have  been  great ;  as  it  was,  they 
were  insurmountable.  The  fixed  determination,  from  which 
she  never  swerved,  and  which  had  been  instilled  into  her  in 
her  French  domicile,  to  rule  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  withstand  the  i)rogress  of 
the  Reformation,  was  a  hopeless  crusade.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  against  her.  Even  her  mai*riage  with  the 
Dauphin  had  been  so  arranged,  as  regarded  its  incidents, 
as  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  not  unnatural  displeasure  in  the  mind 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  The  reversionary  right  to  the 
throne  of  England  was  treated  too  much  as  a  right  in 
possession,  and,  although  the  slight  was  passed  over  for  the 
time,  it  was  never  entirely  forgiven. 

It  is  a  curious  problem  to  consider  how  the  destinies  of 


estimate  than  that  of  Burton.  lie  makes  tlio  Queen  sny  :  ‘I  have 
heard  your  apostle.  I  have  lieard  Master  John  Knox,  and  were  I  to  he 
perverted,  I  would  willingly  resign  to  the  ablest  and  most  powerful 
of  heresiarchs  the  poor  honour  he  might  acquire  by  overcoming  my 
faith  and  hope.’  (The  Abbot,  ed.  185;1,  p.  o'2'2.) 
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the  United  Kingdom  might  have  been  affected  if  Francis  II. 
and  Mary  had  outlived  Elizabeth.  It  is  as  well  that 
the  contingency  did  not  occur. 

Mary’s  lot  was  a  very  hard  one.  But  we  should  not  do 
justice  to  her  memory,  even  in  this  scanty  notice  of  her, 
without  paying  our  tribute  of  admiration  of  the  lofty  dignity 
with  which  she  met  her  ultimate  fate.  That  ftite  was, 
beyond  question,  a  gross  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  inter¬ 
national  faith.  There  is  only  too  much  ground  for  the  belief 
that  she  had  persistently  plotted  not  only  for  the  restoration 
of  Popery  in  Scotland,  but  also  for  the  subversion  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  dynasty  in  England ;  but  her  plots  were  the  struggles 
of  a  prisoner  unjustly  detained,  and,  as  she  had  come  within 
the  power  of  Elizabeth  as  a  voluntary  guest,  the  English 
Queen  had  no  right  to  detain  her,  and  certainly  none  to  put 
her  to  death. 

Of  the  sons  of  John  Melville  of  Raith,  the  best  known 
historically,  although  perhaps  not  the  ablest,  was  the  third, 
James — Sir  James  Melville  of  Ilallhill  as  he  afterwards 
became ;  but,  as  Sir  William  Fraser  observes,  he  has  been 
his  own  biographer,  and  wrote  for  the  information  of  his 
son,  as  he  tells  us,  memoirs  of  his  life,  which  were  printed 
for  the  Bannatyne  Club.  A  very  interesting  and  sparkling 
narrative  it  is,  and  although  the  spelling  is  archaic,  the 
language  is  sufHciently  vernacular.  And  after  outlining  the 
life  of  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Robert,  we  shall  give  an  instance 
or  two  of  the  topics  with  which  Sir  James  Melville  deals. 

As  we  have  said,  Sir  Robert  Melville  was  the  second  son 
of  the  John  Melville  of  Raith  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred.  He  must  have  been  born  in  1527,  and  had 
attained  majority  about  the  time  when  his  father's  calamities 
overwhelmed  the  family.  But  it  seems — jierhaps  from  a 
popular,  and  indeed  well-founded,  feeling  of  hardship  and 
ill  usage — the  family  were  not  without  friends.  Mr.  Laing, 
in  his  ‘Life  of  Knox,’  vol.  ii.  p.  301,  says  : — 

‘  IJobert  Melvin  or  Melville,  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Melville  of 
kaith  ;  in  May  loan  IJobert  Melville,  servant  to  the  Queen’s  Grace, 
received  by  her  special  command  the  sum  of  Fifty  pound, and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  following  Seventy-five  pound,  as  his  pension  for  the  Whitsunday 
term  that  year.  He  had  long  resided  at  the  Court  of  France  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  afterwards  much  employed  in  public 
affairs.  lie  was  knighted  in  1582,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Melville  of  Monimail  in  ICIO,  having  survived  till 
1G21,  when  he  died  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  91.’ 

He  is  here  said  to  have  been  long  in  France,  although  Sir 
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W.  Fraser  hardly  confirms  that  statement.  He,  however, 
admits  it  may  have  been  so,  and,  if  it  was,  his  command  of 
the  French  language  may  have  been  a  main  element  in  his 
rapid  rise.  He  is  first  found  acting  in  a  political  capacity  as 
an  under  secretary  or  assistant  to  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth  in  1559.  He 
remained  in  England  on  that  service  until  what  was  called 
the  Treaty  of  Berwick  in  15G0,  which  was  a  kind  of  composi¬ 
tion  between  the  disaffected  nobles  and  the  Queen. 

On  the  question  of  tlie  marriage  with  Harnley,  Eobert 
Melville  took  the  opposite  side  from  Maitland,  and  fell  into 
temporary  disgrace,  his  estate  being  forfeited.  But  shortly 
afterwards  Mai'y  wrote  to  Elizabeth  that  she  had  pardoned 
Eobert  Melville,  and  had  sent  him  to  explain  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  marriage.  Melville  was  detained  in  England 
for  some  time,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  the  aspect  of 
affairs  changed.  Eizzio  had  been  murdered  in  the  interval, 
and  the  Queen  and  Harnley,  after  their  marriage,  had 
quarrelled  bitterly.  Sir  William  Fraser  has  printed  at  full 
in  his  second  volume  an  instrument  entitled  a  ‘bond,’  which 
is  signed  by  some  leading  Scottish  nobles,  and  by  Harnley 
himself.  The  professed  object  of  this  ‘  bond’  was  to  obtain 
for  Harnley,  or  to  aid  him  in  c  Gaining,  the  Crown  Matri¬ 
monial,  as  it  was  called,  which,  up  to  that  time,  Mary  had 
not  given  him.  This  document  was  found  in  the  Melville 
charter  chest,  although  its  terms  were  known  before.  Of 
course  there  is  no  reference  to  Eizzio  in  the  ‘  bond,’  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  removal  of  Eizzio  was 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  its  object.  Harnley  afterwards 
disavowed  this  bond ;  but  Mary  never  forgave  him.  The 
whole  history  of  this  undertaking,  as  well  as  the  events  which 
followed,  show  how  well  founded  was  our  remark  on  the 
dissolution  of  order  and  society  at  this  ill-starred  epoch  of 
the  history  of  Scotland. 

James  Melville,  in  his  ‘Memoirs,’  says  that  he  took 
the  liberty  of  remonstrating  with  Queen  Mary  as  to  her 
familiarity  with  Eizzio,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  her  relations  to  others  to  admit  a  dependent 
to  terms  of  that  nature,  and  that  to  do  so  was  certain  to 
breed  animosity  in  the  minds  of  her  other  servants.  James 
Melville  mentions  that  he  had  a  convei-sation  with  Eizzio 
himself,  in  which  he  pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  that  he 
ran,  and  told  him  that  when  he  served  the  Eleetor  Palatinate 
the  same  thing  happened  to  himself :  that  he  was  allowed  to 
use  more  familiarity  than  the  other  retainers,  but  that, 
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seeing  the  jealousy  Avhicli  this  created,  he  persuaded  his 
master  (the  Elector)  to  allow  him  less  liberty.  Eizzio, 
according  to  James  Melville,  was  impressed  with  the  warning 
which  he  had  received ;  but  he  said  that  the  Queen  would  not 
permit  him  to  alter  his  demeanour.  We  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  the  most  powerful  motive  for  the  murder  of 
Eizzio  was  that  as  the  private  foreign  secretary  of  the  Queen 
he  carried  on  her  secret  correspondence  with  the  Catholic 
powers,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  ministers. 

Events  went  on.  We  only  outline  them,  as  they  are 
historically  notorious.  The  intimacy  between  Queen  Mary 
and  Bothwell  at  length  came  to  a  head.  The  infamous  out¬ 
rage  at  Kirk  of  Field,  by  which  Darnley  was  murdered, 
followed  shortly  after  Eizzio’s  assassination.  Within  three 
weeks  of  this  event  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  took 
place.  Even  on  the  assumption  that  Mary  had  no  cognis¬ 
ance  of  the  counsels  which  led  to  these  crimes,  she  gave, 
by  her  heedless  and  infatuated  conduct,  only  too  much 
reason  to  the  public  to  form  injurious  surmises.  She  pur¬ 
sued  her  disastrous  course  and  listened  to  no  advice. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Eobert  Melville,  from  this  time 
until  she  went  to  Loch  Leven,  still  retained  her  confidence, 
and  occasionally  was  consulted  by  her.  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  before  us  are  printed  five  letters,  written 
by  Mary  herself  to  Eobert  Melville,  three  of  them  dated 
before  she  went  to  Loch  Leven  and  two  thereafter.  He  was 
certainly  there  on  the  well-known  occasion  when  she  signed 
her  demission  of  the  crown.  In  the  volume  published  by 
Teulet  there  is  printed  what  appears  to  be  a  statement  made 
on  Mary’s  part  in  regard  to  this  proceeding.  It  states  that ; 
‘  accordingly  finding  her  Majesty  prisoner,  and  being  surely 
‘  advised  that  if  she  refused  she  would  have  to  die,  she  was 
‘  constrained  to  save  her  life,  and  compelled  to  sign  what- 
‘  ever  they  chose  to  ask,  but  she  had  taken  as  witnesses 
‘  George  Douglas  and  Eobert  Melville,  who  had  been  sent  to 
‘  her  Majesty  for  that  event.’  *  Eobert  Melville  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  by  the  Queen  in  another  and  a  delicate 
transaction  regarding  the  same  matter.  After  she  had  been 


*  ‘  Par  ainsi,  se  trouvant  Sa  Mageste  prisonniere,  et  etant  senrement 
advertyc  epic  si  ello  rcEusoit  ilz  avoient  resolu  la  faire  mourir,  elle  fut 
contraincte,  pour  saulvtr  sa  vie,  se  condescendre  a  lenr  signer  ce  qu’ilz 
vonloient,  niais  elle  preita  tesmoins  George  Douglas  et  Pobert  Melving 
qui  avoient  este  envoyez  devera  Sa  Mageste  pour  cest  effect.’  (Teulet, 
Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart,  1859,  p.  279.) 
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liberated  from  Loch  Leven  she  intended  to  have  executed  a 
revocation  of  the  demission  which  she  had  been,  as  she  said, 
compelled  to  sign,  and  Melville  was  employed  to  effect  that 
object.  But  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  could  have 
been  done  not  having  been  fulfilled,  it  never  was  carried  out. 

James  Melville  describes  a  meeting  of  the  Council  upon 
this  very  subject,  the  question  in  reality  being  whether  the 
Earl  of  Murray  was  to  produce  an  accusation  against  her 
in  regard  to  the  death  of  Darnley.  which,  apparently,  he 
undertook  not  to  do.  James  Melville’s  manuscript  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  follows.  We  produce  it  because  the  scene  is 
characteristic ; — 

‘  Ho  soon  as  lie  with  his  Council  were  within  the  Council  liouso,  tlio 
Duke  of  Norfolk  asked  for  the  accusiition.  The  Kegont  desired  again 
the  assurance  of  the  conviction  by  writ  and  seal  as  said  is.  It  was 
answered  again  that  the  Queen’s  Majesty’s  word,  being  a  true  princess, 
would  be  sufficient  enough.  Then  all  the  Council  cried  out,  Would  he 
mistrust  the  Queen,  who  had  given  such  proof  of  her  friendship  to 
Hcotland  ?  The  Kegent’s  Council  cried  out  also  on  that  same  manner. 
Then  the  Secretary  Cecil  asked  if  they  had  the  accusiition  there. 
“Yes,”  said  Mr.  John  Wood.  AVith  that  he  plucked  it  out  of  his 
bo.som.  “  But  I  will  not  deliver  it  until  her  Majesty’s  handwriting 
and  seal  be  delivered  to  my  Lord.”  Then  the  Bishop  of  Orkney 
cleakis  [snatches]  the  writ  out  of  Mr.  John  AVood’s  hands.  “  Let  me 
have  it,  I  shall  present  it,”  said  he.  Mr.  John  ran  after  him,  as  if  he 
would  have  had  it  again,  or  riven  his  clothes.  Forward  passed  the 
Bishop  to  the  Council  table,  and  gave  in  the  accusation.  Then  said 
to  him  Lord  AA’illiam  Ilauvert,  chamberlain,  “  AA’ell  done,  Bishop 
Turpy  ;  thou  art  the  frackest  fellow  among  them ;  none  of  them  all 
will  make  thy  loup  good,”  scorning  him  for  his  lcaj)ing  out  of  the 
Laird  of  Grange’s  ship.  Mr.  Jlcnry  lialnavcs  only  had  made  resist¬ 
ance,  and  called  for  the  secretary  Liddingfon,  who  tarried  without  the 
Council  house ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Harry  Balnaves  had  called  lor  him, 
be  came  in,  and  rounded  in  the  Begent’s  ear  that  he  had  shamed  him- 
.self,  and  put  his  life  in  peril,  by  the  loss  of  so  good  a  friend,  and  his 
reputation  for  ever. 

‘  The  liegent,  who  had  been  brought  by  his  facility  to  break  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  repented  him  again  so  soon  as  Liddington  had 
shown  him  the  d.anger,  and  desired  the  accusation  to  be  rendered  to 
him  again  ;  alleging  that  he  had  some  more  to  hand  to  it.  But  they 
said  that  they  would  hold  that  which  they  had,  and  were  ready  to 
receive  any  other  addition  when  ho  pleased  to  give  it  in.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  his  countenance:  ]Mr,  John  AYood 
winked  upon  the  Secretary  Cecil,  who  smiled  again  upon  him :  the 
rest  of  the  Kegent’s  comjiany  Avere  laughing  upon  [each]  other  :  the 
Secretary  Liddington  had  a  fair  heart.  The  Kegent  came  forth  from 
the  Council  house  with  the  tear  in  his  eye,  and  passed  to  his  lodgings 
at  Kingston,  a  mile  fiorn  court,  Avhere  his  factious  friends  had  enough 
ado  to  comfort  him  ’  (pp.  210-212). 
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The  escape  from  Loch  Leven  terminated  for  the  time  all 
communication  between  Robert  Melville  and  the  Queen, 
ending,  as  the  whole  attair  did,  with  the  battle  of  Langside, 
and  her  flight  across  the  border  into  England.  The  whole 
of  this  melancholy  and  tragic  episode  came  to  an  end.  It 
was  a  very  cruel  and  dismal  termination  of  a  life  which 
looked  so  bright  a  few  short  j’ears  before.  The  last  of  the 
letters  that  we  have  referred  to  from  Mary  to  Robert 
Melville  is  dated  from  Bolton,  in  England,  and  acknowledges 
to  have  received  from  him  all  her  clothes  and  jewels  which 
she  had  had  at  Loch  Leven.  The  letter  is  given  in  facsimile, 
and  a  very  pathetic  document  it  is.  But  from  the  battle  .of 
Langside,  in  15()8,  down  to  1587,  we  are  left  in  almost 
entire  ignorance  of  how  the  captive  of  Eotheringay  was 
occupied.  We  hear  nothing  of  her,  but  the  services  of 
Melville  were  again  in  requisition  in  1586,  when  the 
Queen  of  England  proposed  to  put  her  Scottish  rival  to 
death.  At  first  it  was  not  thought  that  the  intention  was 
serious.  Queen  Mary  was  executed  in  February  1587  ;  but  for 
some  time  after  the  event  King  James  could  obtain  no  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  his  mother,  and  did  not  know 
that  the  execution  had  taken  place.  Sir  William  Fraser 
refers  to  the  account  given  by  Courcelles,  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Scotland,  of  the  state  of  King  James’s  knowledge. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  as  the  account  is  graphic  and  iin- 
poitant,  to  give  it  in  full.  It  is  a  despatch  from  Courcelles, 
dated  April  1587,  to  the  King  of  France,  and  it  says — 

‘  Sir  Ivobcit  Melvin  and  Coldingkiiewes  were  appointed  to  meet  him 
wilhin  ibur  miles  of  Berwick,  and  there  the  ambassadors  showed  how 
grievously  the  Queen  of  England  took  the  death  of  the  Scottish  Queen, 
which  was  executed  without  her  privity  and  at  the  pursuit  of  hei- 
Councillors,  who  extorted  from  her  a  Warrant  for  their  discharge 
which  she  had  signed  unawares  with  other  papers  which  her  .secretary 
Davison  had  presented  her  with,  whom  for  this  cause  she  had  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  neither  w’ould  once  speak  since  with  some  of  her 
Council  tor  the  fault  they  had  committed  in  stealing  such  a  warrant 
from  her,  and  thereupon  caused  the  t,Juecu  of  Scots  to  be  put  to  death, 
wherewith  they  are  to  be  charged  and  not  she,  wdio  was  innocent,  ami 
was  most  grieved  with  it  in  the  world  and  mourned  therefor.  But 
since  it  is  impossible  to  remedy  such  an  accident,  she  persuaded  herself 
that  the  King  of  Scots  might  resolve  himself,  and  would  consider  the 
reasons  that  moved  her  Council  being  such  as  his  ambassadors  were 
made  acquainted  withal,  and  might  satisty  him  so  as  their  amity  should 
not  be  broken  thereupon.  As  for  her  part,  she  would  be  as  good  or 
better  to  him  than  his  mother,  desiring  in  every  way  his  good  and 
advancement,  and  hoping  he  would  entertain  the  league  lately  con  • 
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eluded  by  their  ambassadors.  Melvin  answered  that  his  sovereign 
looked  not  for  so  great  an  injury  at  the  Queen  of  England’s  hands,  in 
recompense  of  the  amity  bygone  and  confirmed  by  the  late  treaties : 
And  that  the  King  his  master  would  not  “  disgest  ”  what  excuses  of 
the  Queen,  or  reasons  soever  could  be  alleged  for  such  a  murder ; 
which  concerned  not  the  King  alone,  but  the  whole  Scottish  nation, 
which  was  ofiTcnded  .in  honour,  and  in  their  liberties  violated  by  the 
Queen,  having  proceeded  against  their  Queen  by  form  of  justice ; 
which  she  cannot  challenge  against  a  private  subject  of  Scotland,  much 
less  a  sovereign  Queen.’ 

It  is  said  that  James  VI.  took  the  news,  if  not  with  com¬ 
placency,  at  least  without  much  perturbation ;  but,  to  tell 
the  tiaith,  he  being  a  mere  lad  of  twenty,  his  position  was  a 
difficult  one.  It  is  probably  true  that  between  him  and  his 
mother  there  had  been  no  great  cordiality,  and  indeed  little 
communication ;  and  James  certainly  was  of  a  somewhat 
cold  and  hard  disposition  ;  but  he  had,  undoubtedly,  every 
reason  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  Elizabeth.  Not  only 
had  he  no  sufficient  force  to  enter  upon  hostilities,  but  the 
prospect  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  would 
certainly  have  dissuaded  him  from  taking  any  such  step ; 
and,  short  of  hostilities,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  course  he 
could  have  followed  with  effect. 

The  Queen  of  England,  or  her  advisers,  justified  the 
act  on  the  ground  that  Mary  was  engaged  in  conspiring 
with  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  overthrow  the  Pro¬ 
testant  dynasty  in  England,  and  to  put  the  Queen  to  death. 
Ifow  far  these  allegations  were  or  were  not  true  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say.  That  Philip  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
hostile  to  England  and  to  Elizabeth  is  rendered  quite  certain 
by  the  fact  that  the  Sjjanish  Armada  sailed  within  two 
years  of  the  period  in  question,  which  proved  that  the  pre¬ 
parations  had  been  earnest  and  that  such  an  end  was  con¬ 
templated.  This,  however,  even  if  true,  does  not  alter  what 
we  imagine  to  be  the  universal  opinion — that  no  principle  or 
rule  of  international  law  or  friendship  justified  the  steps  that 
were  taken  by  the  English  Government. 

It  was  resolved  to  Send  an  embassy  to  Elizabeth,  and 
Melville  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors  sent.  He  found  no 
encouragement  in  that  quarter ;  his  efforts  were  vain,  and 
the  fatal  result  ensued.  The  subsequent  years  between  1587 
and  the  end  of  the  century  were  only  marked  by  constant 
and  perpetual  dissensions  between  individual  aspirants  to 
p{>wer.  The  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  which 
Robert  Melville  Avas  immured,  and  its  subsequent  cession. 
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was  one  of  the  prineipal  local  events  of  that  period,  but  it 
led  to  no  special  results.  Daring  the  sway  of  the  Dowries, 
Melville  was  appointed  treasurer  depute,  but  was  superseded 
on  the  appointment  of  the  Octavians,  to  which  we  referred 
in  our  recent  article  on  the  Earls  of  Haddington.  He  went 
to  London  with  the  King,  on  his  accession  to  the  crown 
of  England,  was  created  Lord  Melville  of  Moniinail  in  1616, 
and  died,  as  we  have  said,  in  1621. 

Sir  Kobert  Melville’s  career  was  interesting,  although  a 
trifle  prosaic,  from  its  unhrolcen  success.  He  was  always 
rubbing  shoulders  with  treason,  but  always  emerged  in  high 
favour  with  the  Court.  As  we  see  him  in  these  pages,  as 
the  self-possessed,  grave,  trusty  envo}',  one  would  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  was  the  bearer  <>f  the  passions,  the  jealousies, 
and  the  suspicions  of  two  such  crowned  heads.  Probably 
such  gravity  was  his  nature.  He  may  have  felt  that  the 
times  were  too  critical  for  romance  or  self-conceit.  But  it 
was  difterent  with  his  brother  James,  whose  adventures  were 
full  of  exciting  incident ;  and  he  made  them  the  subject  of 
the  ‘  Memoir,’  to  which  we  have  already  referred.*  It  is  a 
very  amusing,  graphic,  and  bright  jn’oduction,  and  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  samples  of  his  narrfitive. 

We  have  seen  already  that  Robert  Melville  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Queen  Regent  at  a  very  early  age.  Probably 
that  circumstance  led  to  his  brother  James  being  sent  to 
France  by  the  Government,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  a  page 
to  the  young  Queen.  This  was  in  1519.  He  desei’ibes  his 
journey  to  France  in  his  ‘  IMenioii’s.’  It  would  seem  that 
he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French,  for,  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  he  Avas  engaged  by  a  Scotsman,  named 
Cockbui’ii,  to  act  as  his  intei’preter  in  an  interview  which 
Cockburn  hoped  to  have  with  Montmorency,  the  Constable 
of  France.  The  inteiwiew  took  place ;  but  the  Constable 
Avas  more  pleased  Avith  the  young  intei’pretcr  than  Avith  his 
employer.  He  did  not  engage  Cockburn,  avIio  Avas  suspected 
of  being  a  spy  of  Cecil ;  but  he  proposed  to  James  Melville 
that  he  should  serve  him,  Avhich  Melville  AA'as  only  too  glad 
to  do.  Ho  remained  Avith  him  for  sever.il  years,  in  the 
course  of  Avhich  he  saAV  some  active  service  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  He  Avas  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  at 
Avhich  the  Constable  Avas  taken  prisoner.  Melville  himself 
escaped,  and  recounts  his  OAvn  exploits  as  folloAVS : — 

*  Scott  refers  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  Avorks  published 
by  the  Baimatyne  Club. 
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‘  I  being  evil  hurt  with  the  straik  of  a  mace  upon  the  head,  was 
mounted  again  by  my  servant  upon  a  Scots  gelding  that  carried  mehame 
thro’  the  enemies  who  were  all  between  me  and  hame ;  and  two  of 
them  straik  at  my  head  with  swords  because  my  headpiece  was  taken 
off  after  the  first  rencontre  that  the  mace  had  enforced,  and  the  two 
were  standing  between  me  and  hame.  But  my  skeich  horse  ran  thro’ 
them  in  a  narrow  gait.’  ‘  So  I  came  safe  to  La  Ferre,  where  I  met  with 
Master  Harry  Killigrcw,  an  English  Gentleman’  (p.  35). 

James  Melville  vomaiiied  in  France  until  1559,  when  lie 
went  to  England,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Elizabeth, 
and  obtained  a  pass  to  enable  him  to  travel  to  Scotland. 
At  this  time  Elizabeth  and  Mary  wore  on  very  good  terms. 
Our  impression  is  that  they  had  a  sincere  regard  for  each 
other,  and  were  anxious  to  cement  their  friendship.  Their 
first  difference  was  about  the  proposal  of  Darnley’s  marriage, 
on  which  James  Melville,  writing  of  1563,  says — 

‘  Bot  now  euery  .iduyse  geuen  be  the  Quen  of  England  was  euell 
interpret,  partly  for  her  proceadingis  to  the  hendrance  of  the  mariage 
with  Charles,  and  partly  because  that  Seigneur  Dauid,  now  enterit  to 
to  be  hir  Hynes  Frenche  secretary,  was  not  very  skilfull  in  dyting  of 
French  letters  ([uhilk  schc  did  not  wret  ouer  again  with  hir  awen  hand; 
for  then  baith  the  Quenis  wret  till  uther  in  Frcnche  with  ther  auen 
handis.  The  answer  then  that  the  Quen  wret  unto  the  said  letter, 
declaired  some  suspition  and  anger  to  have  bene  tane,  in  bursting  out 
■with  some  .spcches,  that  it  was  thochte  be  the  Quen  of  England  as  an 
upgeving  of  the  famyliarite  and  sisterly  correspondence  that  had  bene 
kepit  sen  the  Quenis  retournyng  hame  out  of  France’  (p.  109). 

On  another  occasion,  a  year  afterwai'ds,  James  Melville 
took  the  opportunity  of  commenting  on  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
knowledge  of  French.  He  thought  she  had  interpreted 
Queen  Mary’s  words  in  a  wrong  sense,  and 

‘  I  said  1  culd  find  therein  na  ofifensywe  word,  in  respect  of  ther 
grot  famyliartc ;  alleging  that  albeit  hir  Maieste  culd  speak  as  gud 
Frenche  as  any  that  had  never  bene  out  of  the  centre,  that  yet  schc 
laiketh  the  use  of  the  Frenche  court  langage,  whilk  Aves  frank  and 
schort,  and  had  oft  tymes  twa  significations,  quhilk  discreit  and 
famylier  friendis  tok  .alwayes  in  the  best  part  ’  (p.  117). 

Whether  this  Avas  only  a  courteous  Avay  of  explaining  the 
supposed  offence,  or  whether,  as  is  quite  conceivable,  it  was 
the  simple  fact,  apiAarently  for  the  time  it  had  the  effect 
intended. 

James  Melville  has  some  remarks  upon  Lord  Darnley  : — 

‘  [Queen  Elizabeth]  then  asked  at  me,  how  I  lyked  of  him.  I  said, 
as  he  Avas  a  Avorthy  subject,  he  was  happy  that  had  rencontrit  a  princess 
that  cud  dicern  and  reward  gud  service.  “Yet,”  sche  said,  “yelyk 
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better  of  yonder  lang  lad,”  pointing  towardes  my  Lord  Darley,  wha  as 
nerest  prince  of  the  bluid  bure  the  swerd  of  honour  that  day  before 
hir.  My  answer  again  wes,  that  na  woman  of  sprit  wold  mak  choise 
of  sic  a  man,  that  was  lyker  a  woman  than  a  man ;  for  he  wes 
very  lusty,  berdles  and  lady  facit.  I  had  na  will  that  sche  suld  think 
that  I  lyked  of  him,  or  had  any  ey  or  deling  that  wey  ;  albeit  I  had  a 
secret  charge  to  deall  with  his  mother  my  Lady  Lenox,  to  purches 
leave  for  him  to  pass  in  Scotland’  (p.  120). 

The  following  passage  has  become  well  known : — 

‘  I  was  ernest  to  be  dispetchit ;  but  sche  said  that  I  tyred  schoncr  of 
hir  company  nor  sche  did  of  myne.  I  said,  albeit  I  had  no  occasion 
ty  tyre,  that  it  was  tym  to  retourn ;  but  I  was  stayed  twa  dayes  langer 
till  I  mycht  see  hir  dance,  as  I  was  infourmed :  quhilk  being  done,  she 
inquyred  at  me  whither  sche  or  the  ()uen  dancit  best.  I  said,  the 
()uen  dancit  not  sa  hich  and  disposedly  as  sche  did.  Then  again,  sche 
wisht  that  sche  mych  se  the  ()uen  at  some  convenient  place  of 
meating’  (p.  125). 

Sir  James  Melville  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  on  the 
Continent  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  well-known  man, 
Henry  Balnaves,  of  Hallhill.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
celebrity  and  considerable  acquirements.  He  had  met 
with  Melville,  and  formed  a  very  strong  attachment  to  him, 
ultimately  adopting  him  as  bis  son  and  appointing  him  his 
heir.  Balnaves  died  in  1579,  and  James  Melville  then 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Hallhill.  His  life  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Maiy  was  not  marked  by  any  remarkable  incident. 
After  King  James  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  James 
Melville  visited  him  only  once.  He  Avas  made  a  privy 
councillor,  but  he  retired  to  his  property  of  Hallhill,  and  for 
the  last  years  of  his  life  was  mainly  occupied  in  preparing 
his  Memorials.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  in  1017. 

Judging  by  the  subsequent  narrative,  the  Mclvilles  of 
Raith  for  the  first  half  of  the  next  century  were  not  concerned 
materially  in  public  affairs.  We  pass  a  generation  before 
arriving  at  the  next  man  of  distinction,  George  Melville,  who 
was  the  third  Lord  Melville  of  Monimail.  But  in  the 
interval  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  continuity 
of  the  account,  to  deal  with  another  distinguished  man, 
whose  ultimate  fortunes  were  closely  connected  with  those  of 
the  Melvilles.  We  allude  to  Alexander  Leslie,  the  first  Earl 
of  Leven,  whose  career  is  very  clearly  and  very  ably  described 
by  Sir  William  Eraser,  and  combined  many  qualities  both  of 
interest  and  of  romance.  The  father  of  Alexander  Leslie 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Balquhan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
in  1608  Leslie,  following  the  example  of  many  of  the  young 
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Scotsmen  of  those  days,  entered  the  service  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  the  Lion  of  the  North  as  he  was 
called,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  Europe.  In 
that  service  he  rose  to  great  distinction  ;  he  remained  in  it 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  we  have  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  present  work  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting 
collection  of  papers,  illustrating  the  services  which  he 
rendered,  some  of  them  under  the  hand  of  Giistavus  himself, 
in  his  vernacular  Latin.  It  seems  that  about  the  year 
1638,  perplexed  by  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  and  their  mis¬ 
understandings  not  only  with  the  troops  of  the  King  but  with 
those  of  the  English,  the  authorities  in  Scotland  were  anxious 
that  Leslie,  whose  reputation  had  spread  far  and  wide,  should 
return  to  his  native  country  and  give  his  countrymen  the 
benefit  of  his  military  experience  and  ability.  The  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  had  been  his  chief  in  command  of  the  Scottish 
legion  in  Sweden,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
feeling  that  Leslie  h;id  done  his  work,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  that  ho  should  i\,i-arn  to  his  native  country.  He 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  on  the  field  of  battle  when  Gustavus 
himself  was  slain. 

Then  begins  the  long  struggle  maintained  in  Scotland 
on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  the  history 
of  which  has  never  to  our  mind  been  thoroughly  investigated. 
For  the  most  part  the  narrative  has  been  left  in  the  hands 
either  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  the  Jacobite  cause  or 
those  who  from  dislike  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  of  the 
Reformers  Avere  equally  disinclined  to  view  them  Avith  favour 
or  approval.  But  Ave  do  not  mean  to  enter  upon  any 
disquisition  on  this  head.  This  only  is  certain,  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland  Avere  of  one 
mind  in  the  matter.  They  proved  themselves  quite  able  to 
maintain  and  give  effect  to  Avhat  they  thought  to  be  their 
rights.  Their  real  difficulty  lay  not  in  Scotland,  but  in 
England — in  the  conflict  between  the  two  extremes,  between 
the  supporters  of  CromAvell  and  his  usurpation  on  one  hand, 
and  the  friends  of  the  exiled  monarchs  on  the  other.  One 
can  only  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  views  of  the 
contending  parties  by  the  ultimate  result,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  that  their  efforts  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  Revolution  Settlement,  Avhich,  though  it  did 
not  affirm  all  their  principles  or  any  of  their  extreme 
principles,  did  affirm  those  for  which  the  main  body  of  the 
nation  had  contended. 

It  Avould  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  folloAV  the  military 
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movements,  which  were  sometimes  in  support  of  the  Monarch 
and  sometimes  of  the  insurgents ;  but  the  objects  of  the 
Reformers  in  Scotland  were  to  some  extent  different,  not  so 
much  from  those  of  the  English  nation  as  from  those  of 
Cromwell’s  followers.  It  is  an  historical  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  Scottish  Reformers  were  visionaries,  who  did  not 
understand  practical  affairs,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
compel  the  people  of  England  to  adopt  their  own  particular 
creed.  The  reverse  is  true ;  the  men  who  were  really  at  the 
head  of  the  Reforming  party  in  Scotland  were  calm,  learned, 
and  well-judging  men.  They  were  not  Republicans,  but  they 
wished  to  see  a  government  formed  on  the  basis  of  monarchy 
with  sufficient  safeguards  for  personal  and  constitutional 
liberty.  We  find  the  view  which  pervaded  their  course  of 
action  very  tersely  expressed  in  a  work  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  their  number  ;  we  mean  the  ti’eatise  entitled  ‘  Lex  Rex,’ 
by  Samuel  Rutherford.  Samuel  Rutherford  was  one  of  the 
Scottish  corresponding  members  of  the  English,  or  West¬ 
minster,  Assembly  of  Divines.  The  Assembly  itself  con¬ 
sisted,  of  course,  only  of  English  divines,  but  they  admitted 
some  corresponding  members,  and  Rutherford  was  one  of 
them.  It  is  to  him  that  John  Milton,  the  Cromwellian  and 
Republican,  alludes  in  his  well-known  sonnet.  Now,  what 
Rutherford  taught,  as  to  the  theory  of  government,  was  the 
following  apparently  reasonable  doctrine :  ‘  A  limited  and 
‘  mixed  government,  such  as  is  in  Scotland  and  England, 

‘  seems  to  me  the  best  government,  when  parliaments  with 
‘  the  king  have  the  good  of  all  the  thi’ee  ’  (monarchy,  aristo¬ 
cracy,  democracy).  ‘  This  government  hath  glory,  order, 

‘  unity,  from  a  monarchy ;  from  the  government  of  the  most 
‘  and  wisest  it  hath  safety  of  counsel,  stability,  strength ; 

‘  from  the  influence  of  the  commanders  it  hath  liberty, 

‘  privileges,  promptitude  of  obedience.’  * 

This  truly  was  the  root  of  the  difference  between  Scotland 
and  England.  Cromwell’s  usurpation  was  not  approved  of 
by  the  Scots,  and  was,  in  their  opinion,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  ultimately  agreed,  a  violation  of  the  true  principles 
of  free  government.  But  although  it  cost  them  more  than 
one  decade  of  civil  war,  in  1690  they  succeeded  in  giving 
effect  to  their  opinions,  and  we  leave  for  the  present  Sir 
Alexander  Leslie  with  simply  this  remark,  that  he  was 
raised  to  the  earldom  of  Leven  in  1641  by  King  Charles 


*  Lex  Rex ;  or,  The  Law  and  the  Prince,  by  Samuel  Rutherford. 
Ogle  and  Boyd,  1840,  p.  190. 
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himself,  in  consideration  of  the  great  renown  which  he  had 
gained  in  his  campaigns  in  f^'wcden. 

From  this  point  we  pass  over  a  period  of  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  when  we  again  resume  the  fortunes  of  tlu 
Melville  family  we  find  the  third  Lord  Melville  of  Monimail 
in  possession  of  the  property.  He  was  the  second  son  of  an 
elder  brother  of  the  Kobert  Melville  whose  history  we  have 
already  recounted.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  worthy 
scion  of  the  same  stock,  a  strong  adherent  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  and  a  supporter  of  the  form  of  Fn>sby- 
terian  Church  government;  so  much  so  that  during  the 
Restoi’ation  he  was  suspected  of  treasonable  practices,  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension.  Sir  William  Fraser 
gives  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  sundry  hairbi’eadth 
escapes  which  the  unsuspecting  subject  of  it  had  mide,  and 
in  the  end  he  was  compelled  for  his  own  safety  to  betake 
himself  to  Holland  and  join  the  other  emigrants  whom  late 
had  driven  to  that  shelter.  In  Holland  the  Prince  of  Orange 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  him,  and  when  in  the  end  in 
1688  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to  the  shores  of  England, 
and  was  welcomed  as  the  sovereign,  Lord  Melville  came  with 
him,  and  was  ai>point<‘d  by  the  new  sovereign  the  sole 
Secretary  for  Scotland.  The  papers  appended  to  Sir  William 
Fraser’s  narrative,  as  well  as  his  own  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  are  full  of  interest ;  but  it  w'ould  detain  us  too  long 
to  enter  into  any  detail  on  a  matter  of  history  which  has 
been  so  often  canvassed.  The  chief  ally  that  Melville  h  id 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office  as  Secretary  was  the  celebrated 
Principal  Carstairs,  whose  views  of  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Scotland — although  they  ultimately  proved  to  be  entirely 
correct — were  at  variance  with  those  of  many  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange’s  advisers,  and,  but  for  the  energy  and  tenacity 
with  which  the  new  Secretary  kept  his  own  path,  the  policy 
might  in  the  end  have  ended  in  failure.  What  happened 
was  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected,  looking  to  the 
somewhat  heterogeneous  band  of  the  supporters  of  the  new 
monarchy — some  Episcopalians,  some  Jacobites,  some  in¬ 
different — but  all  hoping  for  the  favour  of  the  newly-.arrived 
potentate.  In  the  end,  as  is  well  known,  Melville  had  his 
way,  acting  on  the  advice  which  Carstairs  had  given  him  ;  the 
Act  of  1690  was  passed,  which  established  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government  in  Scotland  on  a  firm  and 
absolute  basis.  That  a  great  many  of  those  who  professed 
to  be  friendly  to  the  new  Government  were  provoked  and 
irritated  by  the  completeness  of  this  measure  is  very  cleai'. 
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Probably  the  feelin"  comes  out  more  transparently  than  in 
most  of  the  writers  of  the  day  in  Bishop  Burnet’s  observations 
on  the  position ;  for  Bisho2>  Burnet,  bein"  a  Scotsman, 
brought  up  in  Scotland,  and  who  had  indeed  l)een  a  professor 
in  Glasgow  University,  although  he  had  become  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  yet  understood  very  well  how  the  country  lay. 
But  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  was,  as  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed,  not  particularly  anxious  that  these  Presbyterian  views 
shoidd  receive  practical  effect.  We  refer  to  Bishop  Burnet 
because  he  makes  quite  clear,  what  is  left  somewhat  am¬ 
biguous  in  Sir  William  Fraser’s  mirrative,  how  it  was  that 
Melville  lost,  as  he  appeared  after  a  year  or  two  to  have  lost, 
the  confidence  of  the  King  or  his  advisers.  Lord  Melville 
resigned  his  office  of  Secretary  in  1G91.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  made  an  earl,  and  in  109.5  became  President  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which  he  retained  until  his  death  in  1707. 
Of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melville 
we  are  not  left  by  our  author  in  any  real  doubt.  There  are 
two  papers  jjrinted  in  the  second  volume  which  throw  a  light 
upon  the  transaction  which  it  is  imijossible  to  mistake.  One 
is  an  explanation  by  Melville  himself  of  the  matters  between 
him  and  King  William  which  he  sujqsosed  to  have  led  to  the 
discontent  which  had  been  evinced  by  the  Government ;  the 
other  is  a  very  interesting  [laj^er,  the  jirecise  nature  of  which 
is  not  very  clearly  explained.  It  i)urports  to  be  a  despatch 
by  Sir  James  Montgomery  of  Skelmorlie  to  the  Pretender  or 
to  King  James  Tl.,  but  to  be  intersi^ersed  with  notes  appa¬ 
rently  from  Lord  Melville  himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
substance  of  the  document  was  evidently  intended  for  the 
eyes  of  James  himself,  and  we  should  rather  take  it  to  have 
been  in  point  of  fact  an  intercepted  despatch  which  had 
come  into  Melville’s  hands.  It  is  i)erfectly  possible  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  much  that  we  find  in  the  transactions  between 
the  leading  men  of  this  time  that  Skelmorlie  may  have 
hoped  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  ^lelville  in  his  views  upon 
the  King.  He  would  not  be  the  first  man  who  had  vowed 
loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  and  had  seen  reason  to  break  his 
vow.  The  first  of  these  documents,  which  is  printed  on 
p.  219  of  the  second  volume  before  us,  is  entitled  ‘A 
‘  Vindication  of  his  Administration  by  the  Earl  of  Melville 
‘  to  the  King,’  with  corrections  in  Mr.  Carstairs’  hand¬ 
writing.  In  this  document,  which  is  respectfully  expressed. 
Lord  Melville  goes  over  the  questions  which  were  committed 
to  him,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  the  course  which  he  had 
followed.  He  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  enabled 
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King  William  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  country  to  the 
Act  of  1G90.  He  says — 

‘  How  much  involved  public  alTiiiis  were,  when  by  her  Majesty’s 
command  I  went  down  to  the  Convention  of  Estates  in  Scotland,  and 
with  what  success  thro’  God’s  blessing  upon  my  iiiithful  endeavours  I 
did  extricate  them,  and  answer  beyond  my  own  expectation  the  design 
of  her  Majesty’s  instructions  in  procuring  a  speedy  settlement  of  the 
Government  \vithc)ut  those  limitations  thiit  might  be  uneasy  to  you  or 
a  diminution  of  the  lustre  of  the  regal  power  in  your  Koyal  person,  a 
thing  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Majesty  with.’ 

With  this  self-gratulation  he  proceeds  to  consider  one  or 
two  of  the  important  questions.  He  goes  on  to  explain  that 
the  settlement  of  these  questions  was  made  the  foundation 
and  pretext  for  raising  a  variety  of  others,  which  were  not 
truly  involved  in  the  matter.  In  regard  to  the  taking  away 
of  patronages,  he  explains  that  he  would  not  have  thought 
it  right  to  do  so  but  for  the  position  of  affairs  in  England, 
which  made  it  essential  that  the  support  of  the  community 
in  Scotland  should  be  undivided. 

The  second  of  these  documents  is  more  unreserved.  It 
purports  to  be  written  in  the  person  of  Sir  James  Montgomery 
liimself,  and  to  be  a  statement  made  to  James  II.  The 
object  of  the  communication  is  to  represent  to  King  James 
that  matters  had  greatly  improved  in  Scotland  with  a  view 
to  the  success  of  his  party.  He  says  that  King  James  had 
gained  a  great  advantage  in  getting  rid  of  Melville.  He 
says  he  does  not  think  Melville  so  very  wise  a  man  as  the 
King  does ;  that  he  is  only  a  resei'vcd  man ;  and  that  he 
thinks  his  son  Eaith  beyond  him  for  parts.  In  regard  to 
this  son,  he  says,  in  another  passage,  that  it  would  appear 
‘  that  the  children  are  as  bigoted  as  the  father,  whom  no 
‘  man  can  gain  but  to  that  which  he  himself  thinks  to  be 
‘  right.’  Cei'tainly,  stronger  commendation  could  not  be 
expressed.  It  appears  to  us  that  these  two  documents,  taken 
along  with  the  statements  made  by  Bishop  Burnet,  show 
that  Lord  Melville’s  retirement  from  office  was  really  the 
fruit  of  the  conspiracy  got  up  by  the  Jacobite  party,  and  by 
their  secret,  though  unavowed,  well-wishers,  included  among 
the  professed  supporters  of  the  Government.  Still,  the  ob¬ 
ject  had  been  gained,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

This  great  work  once  accomplished,  it  was  to  be  expected 
many  elements  of  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  disloyalty  combined 
to  disturb  the  relations  between  himself  and  the  King.  We 
have  a  glimpse  of  this  in  a  letter  which  we  referred  to  in 
our  review  of  the  second  portion  of  Macaulay’s  History.  It 
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is  a  letter  from  Linlithgow  to  Breadalbane  in  October  1691, 
in  which  he  says  that — 

‘  Sir  W.  Lockhart  came  to  D.  of  Q.  [Qucensberry]  and  me  with  a 
great  alarm  that  he  had  learned  that  Lord  Kaith  was  to  go  this  morn¬ 
ing  post  for  London,  and  his  conjecture  was  that  it  was  in  order  to  a 
reconcilement  between  Lord  Melville  and  the  Master  of  Stair,  and 
therefore  proposed  that  he  might  go  away  post  as  soon  as  he,  to  contra¬ 
dict  him  there. ^ 

But  Linlithgow  goes  on  to  say  that  he  knew  the  matter 
was  safe  enough  without.  But,  notwithstanding,  December 
1691  saw  Breadalbane,  Glengarry,  and  the  whole  party  in 
London,  as  the  correspondence  which  is  quoted  in  that 
article  shows.  King  William,  having  settled  the  Church 
question  in  Scotland,  had  only  one  object — to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  the  Highlands  that  he  might  employ  them  on 
the  Continent.  That  object  he  had  intensely  at  heart;  and 
to  that  end  the  assistance  of  Stair  and  Breadalbane  was 
essential;  and  we  see  how  doubtful  friends  turned  this  to 
account. 

Earl  Melville  had  a  large  family,  the  eldest  of  which  held 
the  title  of  Lord  Raith.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  ability ;  and,  in  the  correspondence  among  the  leaders 
of  all  parties,  his  name  is  never  mentioned  without  some 
expression  of  respect.  Indeed,  the  EarTs  detractors  were 
in  the  habit  of  suggesting  that  Loi’d  Raith  was  the  abler 
counsellor  of  the  two.  But  he  died  in  1698,  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  Leven  title  opened  by  his  death  to  a  younger 
son  of  Earl  Melville,  David,  who  became  third  Earl  of  Leven 
and  the  second  Earl  of  Melville.  This  result  was  not  at¬ 
tained  without  the  intervention  of  a  court  of  law ;  and  we 
may  refer  to  the  explanation  given  by  Sir  William  Fraser  of 
how  the  title  of  the  old  Swedish  warrior  devolved  on  the 
Melville  family.  David,  the  third  Earl  of  Leven,  Sir  William 
Fraser  says,  first  comes  into  public  notice  as  a  claimant 
to  the  earldom  of  I^even  on  the  death  of  the  two  young 
countesses,  Margaret  and  Catharine,  the  daughters  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Leslie,  second  Earl  of  Leven.  In  his  entail  of  the  Leven 
estates,  made  in  1663,  the  second  Eail,  failing  his  own  issue, 
male  and  female,  provided  them  to  a  succession  of  heirs — 
first,  to  the  second  son  of  John,  Earl  of  Rothes,  whom  failing, 
to  the  second  son  of  George,  Lord  Melville,  his  brother-in-law. 
It  so  happened  that  the  Earl  of  Rothes  had  no  son,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  David,  the  third  Earl  of  Leven,  was  the 
second  son  of  George,  Lord  Melville,  to  whom  the  title  was 
taken.  But  upon  his  application  to  be  served,  the  Earl  of 
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Rothes  answered  that,  al though  he  had  no  son,  he  might 
have  a  son ;  and,  accordingly,  a  great  and  interesting  law¬ 
suit  on  this  contention  followed.  The  Court  of  Session,  in 
the  first  instance,  sustained  Lord  Rothes’s  view,  and  held 
that  David,  Lord  Leveii,  had  no  title ;  but,  after  a  good  deal 
of  procedure.  Lord  Rothes  died  without  leaving  a  son,  so 
that  the  question  came  to  an  end.  This  David,  Lord  Leven, 
however,  was  a  very  creditable  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
men  whom  we  have  mentioned.  He  went  to  Holland  with 
his  father  when  he  retired  in  1680 ;  but  afterwards  he  en¬ 
tered  the  army,  and  was  on  the  field  of  Killiecrankie  with 
his  regiment  on  the  day  of  the  celebrated  battle.  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Mackay’s  army  took  to 
their  heels,  and  the  only  exception  to  the  general  flight  was 
that  of  two  regiments,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by 
George,  Earl  of  Leven.  There  will  be  found  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  printed  very  clear  and  strong  testimony  to  that  fact 
on  the  part  of  General  Mackay  himself.  Some  jealousy 
afterwards  arose  between  them  ;  but,  at  the  date  of  the 
conflict,  nothing  could  be  more  unreserved  than  his  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  assistance  that  Lord  Leven  had  given  him. 
From  that  time  forward  the  Earl  of  Leven  was  a  prominent 
man  in  support  of  King  William’s  government.  He  took  a 
part  in  endeavouring  to  pacify  the  Highlands,  and  he  also 
had  the  command  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  conferred 
upon  him,  when  that  fort  was  surrendered  by  the  Duke  of 
Gordon  in  1689. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  account  of  this 
Earl  of  Leven  given  by  Sir  William  Fraser.  It  is  very 
pleasant  and  agreeable  reading ;  but  no  very  salient  events 
occurred  after  the  settlement  of  the  countiy  in  1690.  He 
was,  however,  in  high  favour  not  only  with  King  William, 
but  also  with  Queen  Anne ;  but,  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
sovereign,  party  spirit,  which  apparently  had  continued  to 
run  pretty  high,  seemed  to  have  affected  his  position,  and, 
in  the  end,  he  was  stripped  of  all  the  appointments  which 
he  had  received.  This,  however,  occurred  after  the  accession 
of  George  I.  It  seems  that  the  Earl  of  Leven  had  been 
acquainted  with  His  Majesty  before  his  accession.  Sir 
William  Fraser  has  inserted  in  his  second  volume  a  letter 
from  the  Elector  of  Brunswick,  afterwards  George  I.,  written 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  respect  and  aftection.  There  is  in 
Sir  William  Fraser’s  work  a  detailed  account  of  certain 
insidious  and  treacherous  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Lovat,  with  the  design  of  making  the  King  believe  that 
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Lord  Leven  was  in  communication  with  the  Jacobites.  This 
is  brought  out  very  clearly  ;  but,  in  the  end.  Lord  Leven, 
notwithstanding  his  services,  was  unable  even  to  procure  an 
interview  with  the  King,  the  result  being  that  he  was 
reduced  to  considerable  pecuniary  embarrassment.  He  died 
in  1728,  but  it  seems  very  clear  that  what  he  thought  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Government  had  affected  his  health  and 
his  spirits  greatly.  He  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  some  part 
of  his  property,  and,  altogether,  the  termination  of  his  life 
was  not  as  bright  or  satisfactory  as  the  greater  part  of  it 
had  been. 

With  David,  Earl  of  Leven,  the  hero  of  Killiecrankie,  the 
romantic  or  sensational  part  of  our  retrospect  terminates. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  community  changes  with  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  some  part  of  the  change  it  is  not 
quite  easy  to  account  for.  It  would  seem  that  the  removal 
of  the  Court  from  Holyrood  and  the  succession  of  James  VI. 
to  the  throne  of  England  had,  at  least  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  the  effect  of  pacifying  to  a  large  extent 
the  elements  of  turmoil.  The  Church  controversies  went  on, 
but  the  civil  controversies,  which  for  the  century  before  were 
constant  and  endless,  appear,  with  the  removal  of  the  Court, 
to  have  terminated  altogether.  Court  intrigue  was  so  much 
the  occupation  of  the  Scottish  politician,  that  perhaps  the 
removal  of  the  Court  to  Whitehall  substantially  terminated 
the  old  springs  of  discord.  In  England,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  result  happened.  From  1603,  when  King  James  left 
Scotland,  to  1625,  when  he  died,  there  were  no  intestine 
broils  in  England,  and  no  Continental  wars.  On  his  death 
the  smouldei'ing  elements  burst  forth ;  but  how  far  that 
was  or  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Scottish  ruler  it  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
question  that  with  the  lievolution  Settlement  a  gentler  and 
softer  element  appeared  to  bo  introduced  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  political  affairs.  Judicial  tribunals  were  more  in¬ 
corruptible,  justice  was  more  sure  and  less  hasty,  and  thus 
the  arts  of  peace  began  to  make  themselves  felt  as  a  factor 
in  political  content.  And  accordingly  the  next  lords  of 
Leven  and  Melville,  who  appear  in  our  catalogue,  were  not 
military  commanders,  but  were  able,  respected,  and  im¬ 
portant  magnates,  doing  their  duty  among  their  own  people, 
and  exercising  such  influence  as  from  time  to  time  may  have 
been  devolved  upon  them  by  the  rulers.  For  those  that 
remain  upon  our  list,  beyond  the  responsible  and  dignified 
position  of  representing  the  monarch  at  the  meeting  of  the 
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General  Assembly,  there  is  nothing  recorded  of  them  of  note 
in  public  affairs.  Doubtless  the  Darien  scheme  and  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  happened 
during  this  period  to  irritate  and  excite  the  public  mind. 
There  was  a  still  more  sensational  event  in  the  Jacobite 
rising  of  1715,  and  still  more  in  that  of  1745.  The  former 
of  these  came  to  nothing,  and  collapsed  from  its  own  in¬ 
ternal  want  of  cohesion.  The  latter  certainly  evinced  some 
great  and  discreditable  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  it  brought  to  light  a  significant  and  important  fact, 
that  in  England  the  ancient  dynasty  had  no  friends  at  all. 
The  love  of  liberty  weighed  much  more  than  the  love  of 
tradition.  In  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  the  feeling  was  very 
similar,  but  the  clannish  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  who 
were  of  a  Scottish  family,  gave  to  the  opei’ations  in  Scotland 
a  kind  of  appearance  of  popular  support.  But  when  the 
ill-fated  Pretender  arrived  at  Derby  he  saw  that  there  was 
no  siipport  to  be  looked  for  in  England.  And  it  was  true : 
any  elements  which  had  given  a  chance  of  success  fifty  years 
before,  had  entirely  and  absolutely  vanished. 

We  need  hardly  follow  out  the  genealogy  of  this  noble 
family,  which  is  very  clearly  and  lucidly  deduced  by  our 
author  down  to  the  present  day.  In  short,  if  some  of  the 
personages  in  our  autlior’s  pages  had  not  fallen  upon  times 
so  stirring  and  picturesque,  we  should  have  given  more 
attention  to  the  clear  and  lucid  narrative  which  characterises 
the  whole  of  this  work.  There  is  a  most  interesting  appendix 
of  documents  in  the  third  volume,  where,  beginning  in  1708, 
we  are  brought  down  to  the  present  day,  and  treated  to  a 
good  deal  of  Scottish  metropolitan  gossip,  from  sundry  hands 
whose  names  are  well  known.  These  are  incidents  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  ordinary  highway  of  peaceful  constitutional 
government.  Our  attention  has  been  mainly  dii’ected  to 
certain  byeways  and  corners  of  Scottish  history  which  Sir 
William  Fraser  has  done  much  to  elucidate. 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  A  Flea  for  Libert)/;  An,  Arejument  a>jainst 
Socialism  and  Socialistic  Legislation,  consistimj  of  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  Essays  by  Various 
Writers.  Edited  by  Thomas  Mackay,  Author  of  ‘  The 
English  Poor.’  London:  1891. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  at  the  Dinner  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  March  4,  1891. 

3.  Speech  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  at  the  Dinner  of  the 
Eighty  Club,  December  2,  1890. 

4.  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism.  Edited  by  G.  Bernard 
Shaw.  London :  1889. 

Tt  is  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  active  politicians 
of  opposite  political  views,  the  Home  Eule  question  will 
soon  cease  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  British  party 
politics ;  and  men  are  already  found  eagerly  casting  about 
to  discover  upon  what  in.iin  principles,  and  with  what 
definite  objects,  future  struggles  between  parties  are  to  be 
fought.  The  policy  of  Home  Rule — that  is  to  say,  the  project 
of  establishing  in  Ireland  a  separate  Parliament  with  an 
E  xecutive  Governmentdependent  upon  it — has  never,  in  truth, 
had  the  slightest  chance  of  ultimate  success.  To  govern 
as  if  they  wei’e  separate  nations  the  populations  inhabiting 
the  different  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  to  attempt 
to  run  counter  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  It  is  a  policy  which  has  gained  and  retained  popular 
suppoi't  in  Great  Britain  on  the  condition  only  that  its 
principal  advocates  rigidly  abstained  from  explaining  it ; 
and  it  is  a  policy  which  would  assuredly  be  shattered  by  a 
temporal’}"  victory  at  the  polls  of  the  ill-assorted  bands  who 
in  England  and  Ireland  follow  the  Home  Rule  standard. 
Had  the  alliance  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell 
achieved  a  majority  in  188G  over  the  alliance  between 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Hartington,  the  attempt  w'ould 
have  been  made  to  establish  a  Parnellite  rule  in  Ireland. 
So  also  the  success  of  Gladstonian  Liberals  at  the  next 
General  Election  would  bring  about  in  Ireland,  and  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  difficulties  and  confusion  for 
wliich  no  parallel  can  be  found  during  the  present  century. 
But  neither  at  the  last  nor  at  any  other  General  Election  could 
any  party  niajority  show  itself  capable  of  successfully  sidting 
hack  the  hands  of  the  clock,  and  of  reviving  a  working 
system  of  government  which  has  been  tried  and  failed,  and 
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of  which  all  the  changes  of  the  last  hundred  years  have 
only  helped  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  futility.  To  do 
justice  to  the  Home  Kule  leaders,  they  have  never  attempted 
to  show  that  the  Home  Rule  system  would  ivork.  They  have 
shut  their  own  eyes  to  future  consequences  as  determinedly 
as  they  have  closed  ours  to  their  present  plans.  Yet  it  may 
fairly  be  questioned  how  far  the  blindness  of  English  Home 
Rulers  is  due  to  any  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  they 
have  espoused.  The  speeches  of  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Lord  Herschell,  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fowler,  for  example,  are  not  exactly  in  the  tone  of  men 
prepared  to  go  to  the  stake  rather  than  to  endure  the  further 
continuance  of  a  hated  Union.  Indeed,  it  is  largely  because 
there  are  so  few  amongst  the  rising  statesmen  of  the  Liberal 
party  who  appear  to  care  at  all  about  Home  Rule  for  itself 
that  that  policy  seems  about  to  take  a  lower  place  in  the 
party  programme.  It  was  owing  not  to  its  own  merits  but 
to  the  temporary  exigencies  of  British  parties  that  the 
Home  Rule  standard  was  first  raised  by  British  statesmen. 
Other  exigencies  may  arise,  possibly  have  already  arisen,  in 
which  a  close  co-operation  between  Gladstonian  statesmen 
and  Irish  Home  Rulers  may  prove  the  reverse  of  attractive 
to  the  English  electorate.  If  so,  it  may  yet  be  that  we  shall 
see  the  Home  Rule  flag  decently  folded  up  and  reverently 
laid  aside ;  of  course  only  till  circumstances  should  once 
more,  in  the  opinion  of  opportunist  sfiitesmen  and  parly 
managers,  bring  within  the  scope  of  practical  politics  a  policy 
of  which  at  the  present  moment  its  own  oldest  and  strongest 
Irish  friends  are  kindly  proving  the  absurdity. 

If,  then.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  will  not  serve  the  turn 
of  an  unhappy  Opposition,  on  what  are  they  to  build  their 
hopes'?  British  electors  appear  to  care  as  little  about  so- 
called  coercion  in  Ireland  as  they  did  when  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  the  principal  coerciouists. 
Indeed,  agitation  against  coercion  is  only  successful  whilst 
misrepresentation  as  to  what  it  consists  in  widely  prevails. 
This  has  now  been  largely  exposed,  and  the  cry  of  coercion 
falls  very  little  less  Hat  than  that  of  Home  liule  itself. 

The  policy  of  disestablishment,  again,  unites  in  its  support 
a  very  numerous  and,  in  many  respects,  a  very  respectable 
following  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  A  recent  division 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  shown  an  unexpectedly  large 
minority  in  favour  of  the  application  of  that  policy  to  the 
principality  of  Wales.  Nevertheless,  as  to  the  party  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  for  the  Opposition  by  the  deliberate 
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adoption  of  disestablishiiient  as  the  principal  plank  of  the 
Liberal  programme,  party  managers  greatly  and  wisely  doubt. 
To  force  on  the  general  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  a  majority  composed  of  Scotch  and  Irish  votes 
against  the  will  of  the  immense  preponderance  of  English 
representatives  would  be  an  outrage  on  public  opinion.  It 
would  be  more.  It  would  be  a  distinct  repudiation  of  the 
mutual  understanding  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  incorporated  in  the 
Acts  of  Union  of  1707  and  1801.  To  disestablish  the 
Church  of  Scotland  by  means  of  English  votes  against  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  Scottish  members  would  be  undoubt¬ 
edly  within  the  power  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  that  power, 
and  a  flagrant  disregard  of  honourable  engagements  in¬ 
tended  to  be  binding.  The  same  mutual  pledges  and  the 
same  safeguards  which  were  inserted  for  the  protection  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  English,  were  inserted  for 
the  protection  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Scotch. 
If  both  parties  consent,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  objection 
to  the  modification  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  kingdoms 
united,  but  to  use  a  Scotch  or  an  English  majority  to  over¬ 
whelm  an  English  ora  Scottish  minority  in  a  matter  affecting 
their  National  Churches,  is  to  disregard  the  express  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Act  of  Union  upon  a  subject  both  nations 
agreed  to  be  fundamental.  In  Scotland,  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  result,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  for  the  time 
being,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  advocacy  of  immediate  disestablish¬ 
ment  has  given  renewed  hopes  to  evei’y  Conservative  can¬ 
didate,  and  filled  many  of  his  own  keenest  party  agents  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  dismay.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  a 
democratic  Church ;  its  roots  run  deep  and  wide  through 
every  class  of  society.  It  is  governed  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people  ;  it  excites  no  class  antagonism ;  and,  apart  from 
the  enjoyment  of  parochial  endowments,  which  are  on  a 
very  modest  scale,  its  privileges  as  an  establishment  are 
microscopic.  As  is  the  case  with  every  Church  Establish¬ 
ment,  its  existence  is,  of  course,  not  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  absolute  religious  equality ;  but  in  Scotland  that 
theoiy,  even  amongst  the  keenest  disestablishers,  has  not 
yet  received  general  acceptance. 

In  the  matter  of  faulty  administi’ation  the  Unionist 
Government  has  given  little  opportunity  to  its  opponents. 
In  foreign  affixirs,  in  finance,  in  successful  administration  of 
the  law,  whether  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  Ministry, 
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as  compared  \vitli  previous  (jloverii meats,  has  been  singu¬ 
larly  successful.  Wlien  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  threw 
up  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  his  connexion 
with  the  Government  of  Lord  Salisbui-y,  the  reckless  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  Government  was  the  principal  accusation  he 
laid  to  their  charge.  He  has  not,  however,  seriously  at¬ 
tempted  to  lead  any  crusade  in  the  cause  of  national 
economy.  His  successor  at  the  Exchequer  has  saved  the 
nation  many  millions  a  year.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  cause  of  national  economy  is  in  any 
very  great  degree  popular  with  the  majority  of  those  who 
in  these  days  control  the  elections  of  members  of  Parliament. 
In  what  way,  then,  are  the  various  loose  groups  of  poli¬ 
ticians  who  have  been  held  together  by  the  Home  Rule 
fetish  to  become  consolidated  into  a  great  and  pow'erful 
party  now  that  the  Gladstonian  superstition  of  1S8G  is 
passing  awayP  Once  agaiii  the  question  must  be  asked.  In 
what  direction  is  a  puzzled  Opposition  to  turn 

If  anyone  cai'es  to  examine  the  addresses  and  the 
speeches  of  Gladstonian  candidates,  he  will  not  remain  long 
in  doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  seeker  for  the 
popular  favour  of  to-day  looks  for  support.  His  allusions 
to  Home  Rule  are  necessary  and  formal,  to  disestablishment 
they  are  cold,  to  Mr.  Gladstone  monotonously  fulsome.  The 
zeal  of  the  candidate,  so  far  as  it  is  political  rather  than 
personal,  appears  in  the  vigorous  espousal  of  his  leader’s 
boasted  championship  of  the  cause  of  ‘  the  masses  against 
‘  the  classes.’  On  this  text  he  is  eloquent.  The  metropolitan 
press  does  far  too  scanty  justice  to  the  rhetorical  efforts,  the 
amazing  exploits  of  political  adventure,  achieved  by  gentle¬ 
men  put  forward  in  the  constituencies  to  represent  the 
Gladstonian  cause.  When  they  arrive  in  the  House  of 
Commons  they  may  not  always  be  conspicuous  for  ripened 
wisdom,  but  it  is  on  the  platform  that  their  quality  shines 
most  brightly  and,  unfortunately,  with  most  effect.  It  is  to 
what  are  known  as  ‘  social  questions  ’  that  the  modern  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Liberal  party  most  readily  turns.  In  every 
direction  he  calls  for  the  intervention  of  the  State  to  improve 
the  material  condition  of  those  whose  favour  he  seeks.  One 
gentleman  oi^poses  the  private  ownership  of  land  on  the 
simple  ground  that  the  land  belongs  to  the  ‘people.’  Another 
thinks  to  prove  his  zeal  for  the  working  classes  by  his  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  capital  upon  which  they  are  dependent.  To 
promise  high  wages  and  easy  hours  of  labour  as  the  reward 
of  political  support  has  become  the  commonplace  of  election* 
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cering  speeches.  How  are  these  promises  to  he  retleemed  ? 
How  is  the  State  to  intervene  usefully?  Aud  are  there  no 
limits  to  State  intervention  within  which  men  may  rule 
their  own  conduct,  and  can-y  on  their  own  business,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  will? 

The  change  that  has  come  over  us  must  indeed  be  a  great 
one ;  it  must  be  a  change  which  has  completely  transformed 
political  theories,  and  profoundly  modified  the  character  and 
tendencies  of  British  parties,  if  it  can  be  plausibly  contended 
by  able  and  thoughtful  men  that  we  have  reached  a  stage 
where  Liberty  itself  is  in  danger  from  the  attacks  of  aggres¬ 
sive  modern  Liberalism.  Yet,  in  the  volume  of  Essays  before 
us,  the  name  of  which  we  have  put  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
we  find  one  writer  after  another  vigorously  protesting,  in 
the  name  of  Liberty,  against  the  growing  tendency  of  recent 
years  to  subject,  in  the  supposed  public  interest,  to  State 
regulation  the  everyday  lives  .and  conduct  of  individual 
men.  The  thoughtful  Radical,  i>hilosopher  or  working  man, 
sees  clearly  enough  the  dangers  towards  which  the  bulk  of 
his  party  seems  determined  to  steer.  An  opportunist  states¬ 
man  or  a  party  wirepuller  naturally  makes  it  his  sole  end 
to  trim  his  sails  to  the  iiopular  breezes  of  the  moment.  Of 
set  purpose  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  ultimate  consequences. 
With  him  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  next  Oeneral 
Election.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  many  Radicals,  or, 
indeed,  that  many  politicians  of  any  party,  should  be  both 
thoughtful  and  courageous.  It  is  so  simple  and  so  pleasant 
loudly  to  shout  with  the  prevailing  mob.  No  wonder  so  few 
public  men  aspire  to  do  more !  Yet  there  are  amongst  us 
some  men  of  sterner  stuff,  some  Liberals  and  Radicals  in¬ 
spired  by  the  old  spirit  which  animated  their  predecessors 
in  days  when  the  Libei'al  party  was  struggling  for  freedom. 
We  have  seen  no  stronger  or  more  vigorous  argument  in 
fivour  of  ‘  Liberty  for  Labour  ’  than  is  contained  in  the 
essay  of  Mr.  Howell,  M.P.,  in  the  volume  under  review. 
Mr,  George  Howell  is  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals.  Originally  a 
working  bricklayer,  secretary  to  the  Reform  League  in  the 
stormy  period  after  18GI,  parliamentary  secretaiy  to  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  from  1871  to  1875,  and  now  a 
member  of  Paidiament,  he  comes  forward  to  protest,  in  the 
name  of  Liberty,  against  those  projects  for  limiting  by  law 
the  hoixrs  in  which  full-grown  men  may  labour — proposals 
advocated  by  the  New  Trades  Unionism  and  greedily  ac¬ 
cepted  by  ‘  New  Liberals  ’  as  a  substitute  for  that  Home 
Rule  cry  which  they  have  begun  to  recognise  has  lost  its 
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power  to  charm.  The  demand,  liowever,  for  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  fix  the  length  of  a  working  day  is  but  one  among 
many  evidences  of  the  growing  habit  of  Englishmen  to  look 
for  the  improvement  of  their  lot  rather  to  State  regulation 
than  to  their  own  efforts.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  this 
tendency  is  comparatively  a  very  modern  tendency  amongst 
English  reformers. 

The  eftbrts  of  the  older  Liberals  and  reformers,  down  almost 
to  our  own  time,  were  aimed  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction, 
viz.  at  striking  off  the  legal  fetters  which  limited  the  indepen¬ 
dent  action  of  the  individual.  Men  are  very  apt  to  forget 
how,  in  times  more  primitive  than  our  own,  the  law  at¬ 
tempted — undoubtedly  in  what  was  then  believed  by  the 
ruling  class  to  be  the  public  interest — to  prescribe  in  almost 
every  direction  the  conduct  of  men’s  lives.  To  fix  wages  by 
law,  to  prescribe  for  men  what  they  should  eat  and  drink,  and 
how  they*  should  be  clothed,  at  what  rate  of  interest  they 
should  borrow  money,  at  what  trades  and  in  what  places  and 
in  what  manner  they  should  work,  seemed  to  our  ancestors, 
at  one  time  or  another,  to  be  fair  subjects  for  the  exercise  of 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  Sometimes  Parliament  in  so  act¬ 
ing  was  merely  giving  legislative  effect  to  what  previously  the 
sanction  of  custom  had  been  sufficient  to  enforce.  The  statute 
law  and  Royal  charters  took  the  place  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  guilds.  Men  had  recourse  to  the  State  to  enforce  rules 
which  they  found  it  ha<l  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
enforce  by  any  other  means.  In  a  multitude  of  instances 
the  effort  was  to  uphold  a  monopoly  of  trade  or  of  labour, 
which  monopoly  experience  was  beginning  to  show  could  no 
longer  be  perpetuated  except  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law. 
The  spirit  of  individual  liberty  had  become  too  strong  to  be 
restrained  by  a  less  powerful  authority.  It  is  known  that 
James  Watt  was  ejected  beyond  the  burgh  bounds  of  Glasgow, 
and  had  to  take  refuge  within  the  privileges  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guild  of  Glasgow 
hammermen,  the  whole  community  would  ‘suffer  skaith  ’  by 
the  competition  of  this  new  settler  amongst  them.  Under 
their  charters  the  Royal  burghs  of  Scotland  frequently 
claimed  the  right  to  prohibit  competition  in  their  special 
trades  far  beyond  their  own  confines.  It  was  no  do\ibt  a 
step  forwards  when  the  protection  of  the  State  began  to  be 
claimed  for  traders  against  the  competition  of  foreign  rivals 
only.  One  of  the  latest  Acts  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  was  to  provide  that  corpses  should  be  buried  in 
wool  and  not  in  linen  as  theretofore.  It  is  true  that  these 
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regulations  were  (leinanded  and  framed  in  the  special  interest 
of  particular  classes ;  but  we  believe  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  were  considered  useful  to  the  people  at  large.  The 
writer*  of  the  essay  on  the  ‘Limits  of  Liberty’  takes  very 
high  ground,  and  bids  the  new  school  of  social  reformers  to 
beware  of  ‘all  State  attempts  to  improve  humanity’  till 
they  have  carefully  examined  the  results  of  past  experience. 

‘  There  are  all  the  statutes  of  Plantagonet  days  against  forestalling 
and  regrating  and  usury  ;  there  are  llie  old  sumptuary  laws,  the  Hsli 
laws,  the  cloth  laws,  the  tipjjling  Acts,  the  Lord’s  Day  Observance 
Act,  the  Act  against  making  cloth  by  machinery,  which,  by  its  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  “  divers  devilish  contrivances,”  drove  trade  to  Holland  .and  to 
Ireland,  and  thus  made  it  needful  to  sup|)ress  the  Irish  woollen  trade. 
Still,  on  the  whole.  State  interference  shows  signs  of  becoming  weaker 
and  weaker  as  civilisiition  progresses.  .  .  .  We  should  accord  the 
same  worship  to  Liberty  in  j)olitics  that  we  accord  to  Honesty  in  i>ri- 
vate  dealings,  hardly  permitting  ourselves  to  believe  that  its  violation 
can  in  any  case  be  wise  or  permanently  c.\[)edient ;  while  loaning  to 
Liberty  as  wo  le:in  to  Truth,  and  deviating  from  it  only  when  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  despotism  are  actually  overwhelming,  our  aim 
should  be  to  find  out  by  stu<ly  of  history  what  those  cla.s.ses  of  acts  are 
in  which  State  interference  shows  signs  of  becoming  weakened,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  hasten  on  the  day  of  compleb!  freedom  in  such 
matters.’ 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  interesting  introduction  pre¬ 
fixed  to  these  essays,’  strongly  enforces  the  theory  that  the 
modern  tendency  is  a  backward  tendency — one,  in  short,  to 
recur  to  the  old  reijitne  of  society.  The  pi’ogress  we  are 
asked  to  make  is  from  ‘  freedom  to  bondage.’  To  establish 
this  he  contemplates  the  general  consequences  that  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  legislation  inspired  by  the  new 
spirit.  He  declines  to  look  at  each  new  step  in  this 
direction  as  if  it  were  an  isolated  fact,  to  be  judged  solely 
with  reference  to  the  special  evil  it  is  intended  to  remedy. 
Statesmen  ai:e  far  too  little  given  to  consider  the  ultimate 
operation  of  their  action.  Political  and  social  institutions 
change ;  and  ‘  the  universal  metamorphosis  ’  which  we  see  in 
nature  ‘  displayed  alike  in  the  developoment  of  a  plant  and 
‘  in  every  seed  which  germinates  on  its  surface,  holds  also  of 
‘  societies  whether  taken  as  wholes  or  in  their  separate 
‘  institutions.’  No  one  could  have  foreseen  in  the  primitive 
workshop  the  germ  of  the  great  factory  system  of  to-day,  or 
in  the  voting,  some  fifty  3'ears  ago,  of  150,000/.  iii  aid  of 
education  the  beginning  of  a  system  under  which  10,000,000/. 


*  ‘Limits  of  Liberty,’  by  Word.swortli  Donistborpe. 
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a  year  would  be  raised  by  the  State,  and  all  children  com¬ 
pulsorily  educated  upon  pain  of  the  imprisonment  of  their 
parents. 

‘  No  one  would  have  dreamt  that  out  of  so  innocent  looking  a  germ 
would  have  so  quickly  evolved  this  tyrannical  system,  tamely  sub- 
mitted  to  by  people  who  fancy  themselves  free  !  ’ 


j 


1 


Society  must  be  constructed,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  following 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  upon  the  basis  either  of  status  or  contract. 
There  must  be  co-operation  of  one  kind  or  another  if  society 
is  to  exist  at  all ;  and  this  co-operation  must  be  either 
voluntary  or  compulsory. 

‘  The  system  must  be  one  in  which  the  individual  is  left  to  do  the 
best  he  can  by  his  spontaneous  clfort^,  and  get  success  or  failure  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  efliciency,  or  one  in  which  he  has  his  appointed  place, 
works  under  coercive  rule,  and  has  his  appointed  shai’e  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter.  The  system  of  voluntary  co-operation  is  that  by 
which,  in  civilised  societies,  industry  is  now  everywhere  carried  on. 
Under  a  simple  form  we  have  it  in  every  farm,  where  the  labourers, 
paid  by  the  farmer  himself  and  taking  orders  directly  from  him,  are 
free  to  stay  or  go  as  they  please ;  and  of  its  more  complex  form  an 
e.xample  is  yielded  by  every  manufacturing  concern,  in  which  under 
partners  come  clerks  and  managers,  and  under  these  timekeepers  and 
overlookers,  and  under  these  operatives  of  dilferent  grades.  In  each 
ofthe.se  cases  there  is  an  obvious  working  together,  or  co-operation,  of 
employer  and  employed,  to  obtain  in  one  case  a  crop,  and  in  the  other 
case  a  manufactured  stock.  And  then  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  far 
more  extensive,  though  unconscious,  co-o])eration  with  other  workers 
of  all  grades  throughout  the  society.  For  while  these  particular 
employers  and  employed  are  making  other  things  needed  for  the 
carrying  on  of  their  lives,  as  Avell  as  the  lives  of  all  others,  this  voluntary 
co-operation,  from  its  simplest  to  its  most  complex  forms,  has  the 
common  trait  that  those  concerned  work  together  by  consent.  There 
is  no  one  to  force  terms  or  to  force  acceptance.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  in  many  cases  an  employer  may  give  or  au  employ^  may  accept 
with  reluctance  :  circumstances,  he  says,  may  compel  him.  But  what 
are  the  circumstances  ?  In  the  one  case  there  are  goods  ordered,  or  a 
contract  entered  into,  which  ho  cannot  supply  or  execute  without 
yielding ;  and  in  the  other  case  he  submits  to  a  wage  less  than  he 
likes  because  otherwise  he  will  have  no  money  wherewith  to  procure 
food  and  warmth.  The  general  formula  is  not,  “  Do  this,  or  I  will 
make  you  :  ”  but  it  is,  “  Do  this,  or  leave  your  place  and  take  the 
consequences.”  * 


On  the  other  band,  compulsory  co-operation  is  exemplified 
by  an  army,  where  the  daily  duties,  in  peace  and  in  war,  are 
performed  under  command  without  room  for  any  liberty  of 
choicft. 
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‘  In  this  case  the  understanding  is,  “  Obey  in  everytliing  ordered, 
under  penalty  of’  inflicted  sufTering,  and  perhaps  death.”  This  form  of 
co-operation,  still  exemplified  in  an  army,  has  in  times  gone  by  been 
the  form  of  co-operation  throughout  the  civil  population.  Every¬ 
where,  and  at  all  times,  chronic  war  generates  a  militant  type  of 
structure,  not  in  the  body  of  soldiers  only,  but  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  Practically,  while  the  conflict  between  societies  is 
actively  going  on,  and  fighting  is  regarded  as  the  only  manly  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  society  is  the  quiescent  army,  and  the  army  the  mobilised 
society — that  part  Avhich  does  not  take  part  in  battle,  composed  of 
slaves,  serfs,  women,  &c.,  constituting  the  commissariat.  Naturally, 
therefore,  throughout  the  mass  of  inferior  individuals  constituting  the 
commissariat  there  is  maintained  a  system  of  discipline  identical  in 
nature,  if  less  elaborate.  The  fighting  body  being,  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  the  ruling  body,  and  the  rest  of  the  community  being  incapable 
of  resistance,  those  who  control  the  fighting  body  will,  of  course, 
impose  their  control  upon  the  non-fighting  body  ;  and  the  regime  of 
coercion  will  be  applied  to  it  with  such  modifications  only  as  the 
different  circumstances  involve.  Prisoners  of  war  become  slaves. 
Those  who  were  free  cultivators  before  the  conquest  of  their  country 
become  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  Petty  chiefs  become  subject  to 
superior  chiefs ;  these  smaller  lords  become  vassals  to  over-lords ;  and 
so  on,  up  to  the  highest — the  social  ranks  and  powers  being  of  like 
essential  nature  with  the  ranks  and  powers  throughout  the  military 
organisation ;  and  while  for  the  slaves  compulsory  co-operation  is  the 
unqualified  system,  a  co-operation  ■which  is  in  part  compulsory  is  the 
system  that  pervades  all  grades  above.  Each  man’s  oath  of  fealty  to 
his  suzerain  takes  the  form,  “  I  am  your  man.”  ’ 

Throuj'liout  Europe,  and  especially  in  this  country,  the 
system  of  voluntary  co-operation  gradually  replaced  the 
compulsory  system  of  earlier  times.  An  industrial  popula¬ 
tion  sprang  up  and  gathered  into  the  towns,  where  it  was 
more  independent  of  the  militant  class.  Here  co-operation, 
in  spite  of  partial  interference  by  municipal  governments 
and  guilds,  was  voluntar}’-;  ‘production  and  distribution 
‘  were  mainly  carried  on  under  agreement — alike  between 
‘  buyers  and  sellers,  and  between  masters  and  workmen.’ 
The  social  system  spread  from  the  towns  to  the  country, 
money  payments  replaced  the  older  services,  divisions  of 
rank  became  less  strict,  and  class  power  diminished,  ‘  until 
‘  at  length  restraints  exercised  by  incorporated  trades  having 
‘  fallen  into  desuetude,  as  well  as  the  rille  of  rank  over  rank, 

‘  voluntary  co-operation  became  the  universal  principle. 

‘  Purchase  and  sale  became  the  law  for  all  kinds  of  services, 

‘  as  well  as  for  all  kinds  of  commodities.’ 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  vigorously  protests  against  a  return 
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to  our  former  bondage,  for  the  new  system  which  finds 
favour  with  modern  democrats  is 

‘  in  principle,  if  not  in  appearance,  the  sjune  aa  that  which  during 
past  generations  was  escaped  from  with  so  much  rejoicing.  As  fast  as 
the  regime  of  contract  is  discarded,  the  regime  of  status  is  of  necessity 
adopted.  As  fast  as  voluntary  co-operation  is  abandoned,  compulsory 
co-operation  must  be  substituted.  Some  kind  of  organisation  labour 
must  have,  and  if  it  is  not  that  which  arises  by  agreement  under  free 
competition,  it  must  be  that  which  is  imposed  by  authority.  Unlike 
in  appearance  and  names  as  it  may  be  to  the  old  order  of  slaves  and 
serfs,  working  under  masters  who  were  coerced  by  barons,  who  were 
themselves  vassals  of  dukes  or  kings,  the  now  order  wished  for, 
constituted  by  workers  under  foremen  of  small  groups,  overlooked  by 
superintendents,  who  are  subject  to  higher  local  managers,  who  are 
controlled  by  superiors  of  districts,  themselves  under  a  central  govern¬ 
ment,  must  be  essentially  the  same  in  principle  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other:  there  must  bo  established  grades  and  enforced  subordina¬ 
tion  of  each  grade  to  the  grades  above.  This  is  a  truth  which  the 
communist  or  socialist  does  not  dwell  upon.  Angry  with  the  existing 
system  under  which  each  of  us  takes  care  of  liimself,  while  all  of  us 
Bee  that  each  has  fair  play,  ho  thinks  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
all  of  us  to  take  care  of  each  of  us,  and  he  refrains  from  thinking  of 
the  machinery  by  which  this  is  to  be  done.  Inevitably,  if  each  is  to  be 
cared  for  by  all,  the  embodied  all  must  get  the  means — the  necessaries 
ol’  life.  What  it  gives  to  each  must  be  taken  from  the  accumulated 
contributions ;  and  it  must  therefore  reipiire  from  each  his  proportion 
— must  tell  him  how  much  he  has  to  give  to  the  general  stock  in  the 
shaj)e  of  production,  that  he  may  have  so  much  in  the  shape  of 
sustentation.  Hence,  before  ho  can  be  provided  for,  he  must  put 
himself  under  orders,  and  obey  those  who  say  what  he  shall  do,  and 
at  what  hours,  and  where,  and  who  give  him  his  share  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  If  competition  is  e.xcludcd,  and  with  it  buying  and 
selling,  there  can  be  no  voluntary  e.xchange  of  so  much  labour  for  so 
much  jiroduce,  but  there  must  be  apportionment  of  the  one  to  the 
other  by  appointed  officers.  This  apportionment  must  be  enforced. 
Without  alternative  the  work  must  be  done,  and  without  alternative 
the  benefit,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  accepted.  For  the  worker 
may  not  leave  his  place  and  offer  himself  elsewhere.  Under  such  a 
system  he  cannot  be  accepted  elsewhere,  save  by  order  of  the  authori¬ 
ties.  And  it  is  obvious  that  a  standing  order  would  forbid  employ¬ 
ment  in  one  place  of  an  insubordinate  member  from  another  place ; 
the  system  could  not  be  vrorked  if  the  workers  were  severally  allowed 
to  go  or  come  as  they  pleased.  With  corporals  and  sergeants  under 
them,  the  captains  of  industry  must  carry  out  the  orders  of  their 
colonels,  and  these  of  their  generals,  up  to  the  council  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief;  and  obedience  must  be  recpiired  throughout  the 
industrial  army  as  throughout  a  fighting  army.  “  Do  your  prescribed 
duties  and  take  your  appointed  rations  ”  must  be  rule  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.’ 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  institutions  as  they  grow  are  moulded 
less  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  their  founders  than  in  the 
spirit  of  the  administrative  system  that  has  been  provided. 
*  A  cardinal  trait  in  all  advancing  organisation  is  the 
‘  developement  of  the  regulative  apparatus.’  In  other  words, 
the  officials  who  have  to  work  institutions  of  a  complex  and 
elaborate  character  become  the  masters  of  the  situation. 
With  our  present  system  of  voluntary  co-operation,  with  its 
free  contract  and  competition,  production  and  distribution 
need  no  official  oversight.  Under  the  influence  of  indivi¬ 
dual  wants  and  energies  there  has  been  evolved  spontaneously 
that  wonderful  system  ‘  whereby  a  great  city  has  its  food 
‘  daily  brought  round  to  all  doors,  or  stored  at  adjacent 
‘  shops ;  has  clothing  for  its  citizens  everywhere  at  hand  in 
‘  multitudinous  quantities ;  has  its  houses  and  furniture  and 
‘  fuel  ready  made  or  stocked  in  each  locality ;  ’  and  so 
throughout  the  kingdom.  To  substitute  for  this  industrial 
regime  of  willinghood  a  regime  of  industrial  obedience  would 
necessitate  an  army — or  rather  a  hierarchy^ — of  officials, 
rising  caste  above  caste,  all  of  them  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  united  by  the  interests  common  to  officialism — 
the  interests  of  the  regulators  versus  those  of  the  regulated. 
Mr.  Spencer  reiterates  the  warning  that  ‘  the  working  of 
‘  institutions  is  governed  by  men’s  characters.’  And  men’s 
characters  are  not  such  as  to  prevent,  in  circumstances  such 
as  these,  the  growth  of  a  despotic  bureaucracy.  Trades 
unions — or  at  all  events  the  newer  trades  unions — show  no 
regard  whatever  for  the  liberties  of  men  of  their  own  class  ; 
and  individuals  amongst  them  claiming  only  their  most 
elementary  rights  have  to  owe  their  protection  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  fellow  operatives  to  the  intervention  of  the 
police.  The  history  of  learned  societies,  of  joint  stock  com¬ 
panies,  of  organised  parties,  is  the  same.  The  administration, 
the  staff — call  it  what  you  will — absorbs  all  authority,  and 
is  prone  to  use  it  selfishly  in  its  own  interests.  As  an  in¬ 
direct  example  Mr.  Spencer  points  significantly  to  the 

‘  behaviour  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Party — a  party  which,  relinquishing 
the  original  conception  of  a  leader  as  a  mouthpiece  for  a  known  and 
accepted  policy,  thinks  itself  bound  to  accept  a  policy  which  its 
leader  springs  upon  it  without  consent  or  warning  ;  a  party  so  utterly 
without  the  feeling  and  idea  implied  by  liberalism  as  not  to  resent 
this  trampling  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  which  constitutes 
the  root  of  liberalism  ;  nay,  a  party  which  vilifies  as  renegade  Liberals 
those  of  its  members  who  refuse  to  surrender  their  independence  !  ’ 

The  characters  of  men  are  wanting  in  that  sentiment  of 
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justice  which  insists  on  personal  freeJoin  and  is  solicitous 
for  the  like  freedom  of  others.  Socialism  is  to  be  resisted 
mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  employed,  for  under  it  they 
must  inevitably  sink  under  a  bureaucratic  despotism  such  as 
the  world  has  never  yet  seen. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  a  full  account  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  ‘  Introduction.’  His  general  views  are 
well  known.  With  him  the  ‘  liberty  of  the  subject  ’ — the 
freedom  from  legal  restraint  of  the  energies  of  individual 
men — is  the  only  foundation  on  which  we  can  build  if  we 
would  attain  a  permanently  higher  civilisation.  In  strong 
contrast  are  the  opinions  of  those,  amongst  whom  may  be 
named  the  late  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons,  who  strongly  argue  that 
the  sole  test  of  any  restriction  upon  liberty  is  the  expediency 
of  each  particular  restriction,  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  welfare.  In  practical  legislation  Mr. 
Jevons  tells  us  to  discard  all  belief  in  absolute  rights  or 
inflexible  principles.  Legislation  is  no  more  a  science  than 
the  making  of  a  ship  or  a  steam  engine  is  a  science. 
There  may  be  general  sciences  of  ethics,  of  economics,  of 
jurisprudence,  which  may  assist  us  in  legislation,  as  there 
are  sciences  the  comprehension  of  which  assists  us  in  the 
construction  of  ships  and  steam  engines.  But  in  each  case 
we  are  doing  practical  work ;  ‘  and  before  the  principles  can 
‘  be  brought  down  into  practice,  they  run  into  infinite  com- 
‘  plications  and  break  uji  into  all  kinds  of  exceptions  and 
‘  apparent  anomalies.’  * 

For  our  own  part  we  are  unable  to  agree  entirely  either 
with  Mr.  Spencer  or  with  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons.  To  treat 
with  disrespect  the  general  principles  of  science,  natural  or 
political,  would  soon  involve  tlie  shipbuilder  or  the  states¬ 
man  in  the  direst  confusion.  No  practical  construction 
could  be  established  in  defiance  of  general  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  pnt  cases  where  the  belief  in  a 
supposed  universal  principle  has  been  carried  to  extreme 
lengths.  Should  we  be  acting  rightly  and  with  wisdom  in 
abolishing  compnlsory  vaccination?  Surely  this  depends 
upon  two  questions :  First,  Does  vaccination  prevent  or 
greatly  diminish  smallpox?  Secondly,  If  so,  will  the 
public  be  sufficiently  protected  from  smallpox  if  parents  of 
children  are  left  free  to  dispense  with  vaccination?  The 
general  public  will  not  consent  to  lay  itself  open  to  the 
ravages  of  disease  on  the  ground  solely  that  the  exercise  of 

*  ‘  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour,’  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 
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the  authority  of  the  State  is  restrictive  of  the  ‘  liberty  of 
‘  the  subject.’  The  philosopher  does  not  perhaps  love  health 
less  than  ‘  the  man  in  the  street,’  but  he  certainly  loves 
freedom  more.  Indeed,  to  the  latter  the  question  may 
present  itself  as  to  whether  ‘  we  shall  live  all  slaves  or  die 
‘  all  free  men,’  and  he  may  welcome  the  intervention  of  a 
benevolent  Cajsar  ! 

Mr.  Jevons  discards  the  theories  of  the  Evolutionists.  He 
declares  that  the  State  is  justified  in  passing  any  law  for 
doing  any  act  which  without  ulterior  consequences  adds  to 
the  sum  total  of  happiness.  ‘  Good  done  is  sufficient  justi- 
‘  fication  for  any  act.’  A  sweeping  conclusion  truly,  which 
may  startle  ‘  the  man  in  the  street  ’  almost  as  much  as  the 
counter  propositions  of  Mr.  Spencer !  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
State  are  exercised  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  its  executive  functions  are  performed  under  their 
immediate  supervision.  Is  an  assembly  of  six  hundred  or 
seven  hundred  gentlemen  to  act  upon  each  and  every  occa¬ 
sion  as  it  may  seem  good  in  its  eyes  without  regard  to 
general  principles  ?  In  all  the  varieties  of  human  institutions 
which  the  world  has  seen,  none  has  yet  been  discovered 
possessed  of  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  strength  to  govern 
successfully  in  such  a  fashion.  Of  all  possible  authorities, 
the  least  fit  for  such  work  is  a  crowd.  And  six  hundred 
gentlemen,  though  they  are  representatives  of  the  people, 
form  a  crowd.  ‘  Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority  ’  is 
the  incessant  petition  of  those  who  would  fly  from  instead 
of  facing  difficulty.  Legislation,  as  Mr.  Jevons  repeatedly 
declares,  is  practical  woi'k,  and  in  this  work  we  must  have 
regard  to  the  principles  which  have  been  deduced  from  our 
previous  experience.  It  was  with  dismay  that  the  thought¬ 
ful  public  heard  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone’s  airy 
dismissal  fo  Jupiter  and  Saturn  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  build 
up  in  Ireland  a  new  system  of  landed  tenure.  Those  principles 
remained,  nevertheless,  to  govern  the  situation  much  more 
effectively  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Act.  Our  wise 
legislators  had  fixed  Irish  rents  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
without  apparently  recollecting  that  the  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  might  vary.  Prices  fell,  and  before  five  years 
had  elapsed  a  general  revision  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rents  had 
become  necessary  !  If  Parliament  is  to  assume  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  perpetual  regulator  of  the  price  of  land  in  Ireland, 
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farewell  to  all  hope  of  the  return  of  agricultural  quiet  and 
prosperity  to  that  country  ! 

The  tendency  of  party  leaders  to  think  only  of  the  special 
exigencies  of  the  moment  is  a  natural,  but  nevertheless  a 
very  dangerous,  one.  It  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  success¬ 
ful  party  leadership  to  profess  to  have  a  remedy  for  every 
‘  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.’  At  elections  it  is  the  quack  rather 
than  the  sound  practitioner  that  gains  popular  applause; 
and  should  a  party  in  which  quackei’y  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  powerful  element  gain  the  ascendant,  the  body 
politic  will  have  to  make  trial  of  some  very  novel  prescrip¬ 
tions.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  weakness  of  smoothing  ditticulties  iu 
our  political  pathway  by  sacrificing  general  and  permanent 
interests  to  party  and  momentary  exigencies.  And  it  is  to 
this  result  that  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Jevons,  if  reduced  to 
practice,  would  lead. 

We  must  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  ‘  Plea 
‘  for  Liberty.’  It  is  clear  that,  apart  from  our  theories  of 
government,  modern  life  tends  to  exalt  the  community, 
and  to  make  of  less  comparative  importance  the  individual 
citizen.  Country  life,  every  recurring  census  shows  ns,  is 
being  replaced  by  urban  life.  VV'^e  ha  ve  already  largely  become, 
and  are  increasingly  becoming,  a  nation  of  townsmen.  It  is 
sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that  this  is  due  solely  to 
the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  gives  employment  to 
fewer  people  than  heretofore.  Those  who  supply  the  agri¬ 
culturists  have  themselves  left  the  country  for  the  town. 
The  growth  of  manufacturing  industry  on  a  large  scale  in 
great  centres  has,  of  course,  drawn  labour  from  agricultural 
employment  to  itself,  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
rural  labourers  that  remain  behind.  But  the  village  trades¬ 
men — the  tailor,  the  shoemaker’,  the  grocer — themselves  feel 
the  same  attraction  towards  the  same  centres.  Their  cus¬ 
tomers  are  more  easily  supplied  from  these  centres,  which 
are  in  truth  nowadays  much  more  accessible  to  large  rural 
districts  surrounding  them  than  are  the  rural  villages  them¬ 
selves.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  everything  in  the  present 
day  tends  to  the  agglomeration  of  great  multitudes  of  the 
people  in  towns,  and  against  the  dispersion  of  the  working 
population  through  country  districts.  The  active  and  ener¬ 
getic  find  oppoi’tunities  of  advancement  in  the  towns  which 
the  country  does  not  and  cannot  afford  them.  Yet  it  has 
seriously  been  argued,  as  a  weighty  reason  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  parish  councils,  that  by  affording  an  opening  iu 
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public  life  to  the  ambitions  of  aspiring  countrymen  much 
will  be  done  to  check  the  growing  depopulation  of  the 
country !  The  causes  are  far  too  deep  for  any  such  petty 
changes  seriously  to  modify  the  tendency  of  the  times.  We 
are,  however,  not  so  much  concerned  here  in  pointing  out 
the  causes  of  the  increase  of  urban  life  as  in  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  life  such  as  we  see  them 
to-day  are  very  different  to  what  they  were  formerl}',  and 
that  they  are  comparatively  novel.  There  has  been  no  time 
for  the  growth  of  tradition  and  custom,  which  often  regulate 
Avith  more  than  the  force  of  law  the  old-established  habits  of 
society.  Where  the  same  trade  has  gone  on  in  the  same 
place  and  under  the  same  conditions  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion  for  centuries,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  custom  has 
definitely  settled  those  ciuestions  which  are  now  agitating 
our  newly  ai’isen  industrial  communities. 

Under  our  new  conditions  new  wants  are  felt,  new 
regulations  are  naturally  called  for ;  and  the  State  will  be 
invoked  to  give  order  and  method  where  in  former  days 
its  intervention  was  not  required.  Drainage,  lighting, 
water  supply  are  felt  nowadays  to  be  almost  as  much  the 
interest  of  the  community  as  the  maintenance  of  roads. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  State  has  compelled  the  parish  to 
maintain  its  roads,  and  the  county  its  bridges.  These 
matters  wei’e  not  left  to  individual  energy.  People  who  live 
together  in  close  community  incur  obligations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  community  which  did  not  fall  ujwn  the  shoulders 
of  their  ancestors.  Principles  have  not  changed,  but  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  have.  Till  people  herded  together  in  great 
communities,  their  common  wants  were  few.  Now  their 
common  wants  are  many,  and  are  increasing ;  and  we  doubt, 
along  with  Mr.  Jevons,  whether  any  principle  can  be  found 
to  declare  at  any  precise  point  that  the  intei'ference  of  the 
State  to  supply  these  wants  by  means  of  its  own  agency  is 
inadmissible.  At  any  rate,  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  direction  of  life  in  large  communities ;  and, 
as  the  Poet  Laureate  wrote  half  a  century  ago — 

‘  Now  the  indivhlual  withers,  and  the  W'orld  is  more  and  more.’ 

The  great  question  is  whether,  as  a  result  of  experience 
rather  than  as  a  conclusion  from  d  'priori  reasoning.  State 
interference  does  or  does  not  secure  for  the  people  benefits 
which  altogether  outweigh  attendant  disadvantages.  Nothing 
can  be  more  laudable  than  the  motives  which  have  induced 
modern  Parliaments  to  regulate  by  means  of  official  super- 
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vision  the  conduct  of  many  of  our  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  businesses  and  trades.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
mining  and  to  the  shipping  industries.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer, 
in  telling  the  history  of  legislative  attempts  to  prevent  the 
use  of  unseaworthy  ships,  evidently  doubts  whether  on  the 
whole  these  attempts  have  been  productive  of  benefit.  His 
language  on  this  subject  is  most  instructive,  and  we  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  his  words  : — 

‘  Tlie  operation  of  tlie  measures  wliieli  have  recently  been  adopted  by 
Parliament  in  order  to  secure  further  safety  is  extremely  interesting. 
One  of  these  remedies  is  administration^ — viz.  the  power  given  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  detain  unseaworthy  ships,  a  power  which  since  the 
Plimsoll  agitation  has  been  exercised  through  the  means  of  a  large  staff 
of  local  surveyors  in  most  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Another  remedy  is  judicial — viz.  liability  to  criminal  prosecution  for 
sending  an  unseaworthy  ship  to  sea.  The  latter  of  these  remedies  has 
always  been  difficult,  because  with  all  the  intermediate  agencies  which 
modern  trade  re(iuires,  it  is  seldom  easy  to  bring  home  culpability  or 
negligence  to  the  owner,  whose  greed  may  notwith.standing  have  been 
the  real  cause  of  the  unseaworthincss.  But  the  criminal  remedy  has 
been  rendered  absolutely  ineffectual  by  the  administrative  remedy. 
When  a  shipowner  has  been  prosecuted  for  sending  an  unseaworthy 
ship  to  sea  in  a  grossly  unseaworthy  condition,  and  the  fact  has  been 
distinctly  proved,  the  answer  has  been  that  the  Board  of  Trade  might 
have  stopped  tlie  ship  and  did  not  do  so  ;  as  if  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
its  officers  were  ubiquitous  and  omnipresent.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  the  answer  has  been  and  will  be  accepted  by  judge  and  jury  as 
conclusive  in  answer  to  a  criminal  charge ;  and  the  criminal  remedy 
for  culpable  unseaworthincss  is  one  which  can  seldom  if  ever  be  en¬ 
forced.  Nor  is  the  w'orking  of  the  administrative  remedy  sati.sfactory. 
Many  unsafe  ships  are  actually  detained,  and  more  are  indirectly 
deterred  from  going  to  sea.  But  the  appeal  for  damages  which  is 
given  from  a  responsible  department  to  a  judge  and  jury,  who  do  not 
perhaps  know  the  stem  from  the  stern  of  a  ship,  is  an  appeal  from 
Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk,  and  tends  to  cripple  administrative 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  to  subject  the  shipowner  to  detention 
without  appeal  would  be  to  subject  him  to  possible  official  tyranny 
and  caprice.  Again,  the  power  of  detention  in  isolated  cases  involves 
much  more  extensive  interference.  When  a  particular  ship  is  detained, 
say,  for  overloading,  the  shipowner  retorts  with  much  justice,  “Why 
do  you  stop  me  when  on  the  point  of  going  to  sea  ?  Why  not  tell  me 
beforehand  what  you  require  ?  ”  And  this  the  Board  of  Trade 
cannot  do  without  laying  down  fixed  rules  both  as  to  load  line  and  as 
to  other  matters  which  would  place  the  whole  mercantile  marine  in 
official  fetters.  Such  are  the  dilficulties  of  interference,  and  they  are  as 
yet  unsolved.’  * 


*  ‘  The  State  in  relation  to  Trade,’  by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer, 
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After  all,  it  was  not  by  tbe  employment  of  unseawortby 
ships  that  the  British  mercantile  marine,  for  tbe  most  part 
left  to  itself,  gained  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

Even  Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  sympathising  as  he  does  with 
the  democratic  sentiments  of  the  day,  and  aware  as  few 
other  men  are  of  the  good  which  can  be  done  by  wise  official 
regulation,  feels  it  right  to  conclude  his  little  volume  with  a 
word  of  caution.  He,  like  the  Evolutionists,  holds  that 
there  is  a  real  danger  to  true  freedom,  and  to  the  sort  of 
character  which  it  creates,  in  the  constant  demand  for 
Government  interference. 

‘  Treat  grown  men  or  women  as  incapable  of  judging  and  acting  for 
themselves,  and  you  go  far  to  make  them  incapable.  Our  daily  life 
is  beginning  already  to  be  hedged  round  by  inspections,  regulations, 
and  prohibitions.  The  coming  democracy  has  much  of  promise  in  it ; 
but  one  of  its  failings  is  impatience.  It  cannot  bear  to  see  an  evil 
slowly  cure  itself  which  can,  as  it  imagines,  be  cured  at  once  by  the 
use  of  its  own  overwhelming  force.  It  is  passionately  benevolent,  and 
passionately  fond  of  power.  To  preserve  individual  liberty  in  trade, 
as  in  other  matters,  from  the  impatient  action  of  philanthropy,  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  great  dilliculties  of  the  future.’ 

The  increased  superintendence  which  the  State  is  inclined 
to  exercise  over  the  railway  companies  is  another  marked 
example  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
Railway  companies  are  doubtless  the  creation  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  under  which  they  have  acquired  their  powers. 
Virtually  a  railway  company  is  in  possession  of  something 
very  like  a  statutory  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  its  own 
district ;  and  a  combination  of  railway  companies,  were  the 
State  to  abstain  from  all  interference,  might  dictate  its  own 
terms  to  the  kingdom.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  maintained 
that  State  regulation  of  railways,  such  as  is  provided  by  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888,  is  contrary  to  sound 
principle.  Nevertheless,  the  State  has  attempted  a  Hercu¬ 
lean  task — one  for  which  it  is  hardly  qualified — in  under¬ 
taking  of  its  own  authority  to  prescribe  the  rates  at  which 
every  class  of  goods  is  to  be  carried  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  The  decisions  come  to  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  Lord  Balfour  and  Mr.  Courtney  Boyle,  after  the 
most  exhaustive  inquiry,  are  now  being  reconsidered  by  a 
joint  committee  consisting  of  five  peers  and  five  members  of 
Parliament.  The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  this 
action  of  the  State  is  legitimate  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sound  principle,  as  to  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  successful. 
The  railway  companies,  though  they  enjoy  great  statutory 
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privileges,  are  nevertheless  great  trading  concerns ;  and  can 
they  trade  successfully  if  the  decision  of  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  vital  importance  to  the  trade  is  taken  out  of  their 
hands  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  we  have  seen,  talks  of  ‘  the  impatient 
‘  action  of  philanthropy,’  and  here  we  notice  an  impor¬ 
tant  distinction  between  the  motives  which  until  recently 
prompted  the  increase  of  State  intervention,  and  those  which 
at  the  present  time  actuate  the  leaders  of  the  ‘  New 
‘  Unionism  ’  in  their  demands  for  the  further  State  regulation 
of  labour.  It  was  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  humani- 
tarianism  that  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Mine  Eegulation  Acts, 
and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  were  passed. 

There  is  to-day  no  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  lead  the  van.  The 
promoters  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  are  endeavouring  to  get 
the  State  to  come  to  the  aid  of  workmen  in  making  their 
bargains  with  their  employers.  The  State  intervention, 
which  is  asked  for,  differs  in  kind,  and  not  merely  in  degree, 
from  that  with  which  we  have  hithei-to  been  familial*.  The 
law  is  requested  to  settle  between  the  contracting  parties 
that  which  is  the  very  gist  of  the  bargain  between  them. 
The  length  of  the  miner's  day  and  the  amount  of  his  daily 
pay  are  correlative  terms.  As  the  one  varies,  so  does  the 
other.  Ought  the  law  to  prevent,  and  can  it  prevent,  men 
working  long  hours  for  exti’a  pay  The  employers  for  the 
sake  of  their  profits  are  willing  to  pay,  and  the  workmen 
for  the  sake  of  themselves  and  their  fiimilies  are  anxious 
to  work.  Who  shall  sjiy  them  nay  ? 

On  this  important  question  of  the  eight  hours  day, 
statesmen  and  politicians  are  acting  after  their  kind.  The 
strongest  men  among  them  are  doing  their  duty  and  speak¬ 
ing  out.  The  greater  number  are  waiting  upon  Providence. 
Amongst  the  former  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  language 
essentially  the  same  is  held  by  public  men  so  different  in 
their  general  tendencies  as  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  John  Morley, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Burt.  A  Royal  Commission  has  been 
appointed,  consisting  of  men  of  the  most  various  interests, 
under  the  chairmanshij)  of  Lord  Hartington,  ‘  to  inquire 
‘  into  the  questions  affecting  the  Trelations  between  employer 
‘  and  employed,  the  combinations  of  employer  and  of 
‘  employed,  and  the  conditions  of  labour,  which  have  been 
‘  raised  during  the  recent  trade  disputes  in  the  United 
‘  Kingdom.  And  to  report  whether  legislation  can  with 
‘  advantage  be  directed  to  the  remedy  of  any  evils  that  may 
‘  be  disclosed,  and  if  so  in  what  manner.’  An  inquiry  much 
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more  likely  to  produce  public  benefit  indirectly  by  proving 
the  readiness  of  men  in  authority  to  weigh  impartially  the 
wants  and  prejudices  of  every  class  and  by  giving  the  fullest 
ventilation  to  every  complaint,  than  to  result  in  valuable 
suggestions  laying  the  foundation  for  important  legislation. 
The  gigantic  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  agriculture,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  bad  times  of  a  few  years  ago,  resulted 
in  the  collection  of  an  immense  mass  of  the  most  interesting 
information.  It  has  not,  however,  paved  the  way  for  legis¬ 
lation  more  important  than  the  Compensation  for  Improve¬ 
ments  Act,  a  measure  which  the  rapidly  growing  ability  of 
the  farmer  class  to  take  care  of  itself  in  making  bargains 
renders  of  little  real  utility. 

Lord  Salisbury  on  the  suitable  occasion  of  the  meeting 
last  March  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  took 
great  pains  to  assure  the  public  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Royal  Commission  did  not  indicate  the  slightest  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  essential  principle  upon  which  our  industrial  legislation 
is  at  present  founded. 

‘  The  rule  is,  that  with  respect  to  the  labour  of  women  and  children 
— of  those  who  are  unprotected — Parliament  has  a  right  to  interfere  ; 
that  with  respect  to  all  things  which  affect  the  health  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  Parliament  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  industry,  but  that  with 
the  ordinary  labour  of  the  adult  man  Parliament  has  not  a  right  to 
interfere.  If  you  once  leave  that  sound  ground  of  principle,  if  you 
once  pass  the  Rubicon  whicli  separates  you  from  the  domain  of 
Socialism,  you  will  part  with  your  commercial  and  industrial  supremacy, 
and  some  decades  or  generations  hence  will  sink  to  your  old  ground 
with  all  lost  for  which  you  once  struggled.’ 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  show  that  it  was  tbe’merest 
delusion  to  suppose  that  legislation  of  this  kind  could  be 
confined  to  miners.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  miner  from  the  quarryman,  the  quarryman 
from  the  navvy  who  w'orks  on  the  railway,  the  navvy  from 
others  who  work  on  the  railway.  ‘  Each  industry  is  chained 
‘  to  another  industry  by  a  link  of  agreement  that  you  cannot 
‘  break  ’  if  once  the  principle  itself  is  conceded  in  the  case 
of  miners.  And  how  can  a  law  of  this  kind,  which  it  is  the 
wish  and  interest  of  both  employer  and  employed  to  evade, 
be  enforced  ?  ‘  The  only  means  of  carrying  out  the  sinister 

‘  object  of  the  law  would  be  to  multiply  regulations,  and  to 
‘  appoint  inspectors,  until  the  gradually  lengthening  evil  of 
‘  red  tape  would  stifle  and  throttle  the  industries  of  the 
‘  country  it  touched.’ 
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Almost  as  telling  as  the  solemn  words  of  warning  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  the  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  Burt  last 
December  at  a  dinner  of  the  Eighty  Club.  Mr.  Burt’s  very 
first  speech  in  public,  he  himself  tells  us,  was  when,  as  a 
pit  lad,  he  supported  the  cause  of  shorter  hours.  He  has 
never  ceased  to  advocate  that  cause.  ‘  When  the  alternative 
‘  has  presented  itself,  either  of  a  reduction  of  wages  or  the 
‘  lengthening  of  the  hours  of  labour — and  wages  and  hours 
‘  go  very  much  together,  although  this  is  too  often  ignored — 
‘  whenever  the  alternative  has  been  presented  to  me,  as  an 
‘  adviser  of  the  working  man,  I  have  almost  invariably  re- 
‘  commended  them,  if  I  saw  one  or  the  other  was  inevitable, 
‘  to  accept  even  lower  wages  rather  than  to  lengthen  their 
‘  hours  of  labour  beyond  a  reasonable  limit.  But  I  am 
‘  against,  strongly  against,  the  fixing  of  the  hours  of  adult 
‘  men  by  Act  of  Pai’liament.’  If  we  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  we  shall  inevitably  reduce  the  wage  also ;  if  we 
shorten  the  hours  beyond  a  certain  point,  we  shall  in  many 
trades  create  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying 
on  the  business  at  all ;  the  law  will  be  a  dead  letter  unless 
we  prohibit  overtime,  and  the  only  possible  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  evasion  of  a  law  against  overtime  ‘  is  to  have  a 
‘  huge  army  of  inspectors  or  of  policemen  and  spies.’ 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  spoke  half  as 
definitely,  the  clamour  for  legislative  restrictions,  by  what 
Mr.  Burt  prefers  to  call  the  ‘  young  ’  Unionism,  would 
almost  cease ;  but  then  how  could  Gladstonian  candidates 
Avin  seats  by  pledging  themselves  to  an  Eight  Hours  Bill? 
It  is  not  every  political  leader  avIio  thinks  that  it  is  any 
business  of  his  to  lead.  Wise  statesmanship  consists  in 
abstaining  from  taking  sides,  even  on  a  question  of  supreme 
national  importance,  till  the  moment  when  a  supposed 
majority  of  the  electorate  proves  it  to  be  ‘  ripe.’  This  un¬ 
worthy  teaching  has  been  too  common  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Burt  at  the  Eighty  Club,  with  Sir  George  Trevelyan  in 
the  chair,  gave  noble  advice  to  the  young  candidates  of  his 
party  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  one  word  of  advice 
he  wonld  give  to  candidates  was  to  ‘  go  straight,  though  they 
‘  might  not  win,’  and  never  to  forget  the  words  of  Burke  to 
the  electors  of  Bristol :  ‘  Your  representative  OAves  you  not 
‘  his  industry  only,  but  his  judgement,  and  he  betrays, 
‘  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.’ 
Alas !  It  is  not  only  by  candidates  for  parliamentary 
honours  and  by  young  politicians  that  this  teaching  requires 
to  be  taken  to  heart. 
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It  is,  however,  not  so  much  by  the  fighting  of  great 
pitched  battles  such  as  would  be  required  to  carry  an  eight 
hours  bill  into  law,  as  by  quiet  and  almost  unnoticed  steps 
in  our  general  system  of  government,  that  the  authority  of  the 
State  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  predominant.  The 
citizen  is  expected  to  do  less  for  himself  as  the  State  is  called 
upon  to  do  more.  The  maintenance  by  the  State  of  those 
who  cannot  maintain  themselves  has  been  the  principle  of 
the  Poor  Law.  The  citizen  who  can  support  himself,  or 
whose  relations  can  support  him,  has  no  right  to  be  housed 
and  fed  out  of  taxes  raised  from  his  neighbours.  With 
regard  to  education,  the  State  began  by  giving  a  small  but 
ever  increasing  grant  to  assist  the  voluntary  etforts  of  the 
people  to  provide  education  for  themselves.  As  the  grants 
increase,  so,  of  course,  do  State  supervision  and  regulation. 
At  length  education  is  made  compulsory,  and  children, 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  school  fees,  are  paid  for 
out  of  the  rates.  We  are  now  taking  another  step  forward. 
This  consists  in  the  total  abolition  of  the  test  of  inability 
to  pay  school  fees,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  claiming 
their  payment  out  of  taxes.  The  State  is  now  under¬ 
taking  to  pay  for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents 
are  perfectly  competent  to  pay  for  it  themselves.  Similar, 
though  less  noticed,  changes  are  taking  place  in  our  Public 
Health  Code.  The  law,  for  instance,  requires  that  in 
certain  cases  of  infectious  disease  the  sanitary  authority  in 
London  should  cause  to  be  disinfected  bedding,  clothing 
&c.  taken  from  an  infected  house,  and  should  return  it  to 
the  owner.  The  proposal  of  the  Government  in  their 
amending  Bill  of  the  present  session  was  to  require  the 
sanitary  authority  to  perform  this  duty  at  the  public 
expense,  ‘  or  where  the  owner  was  a  person  of  ability  to 
‘  pay,  at  such  reasonable  charge  as  might  be  fixed.’  The 
House  of  Commons  omits  the  words  in  inverted  commas. 
Again,  a  man  suffering  from  infectious  disease  is  made 
subject  to  a  heavy  penalty  if  he  carries  on  his  ordinary 
trade  or  business  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spread  the  disease. 
The  Government  Bill  proposed  that  the  sanitary  authority 
should  allow  to  a  man  prohibited  from  carrying  on  his 
business  under  this  section  reasonable  compensation  (coming, 
of  course,  from  the  rates)  ‘  where  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of 
‘  such  person,  or  otherwise,  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so.’  The 
Grand  Committee  was  strongly  urged  by  several  members 
of  Parliament  to  strike  out  the  words  between  the  inverted 
commas.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  to 
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prove  that  the  functions  of  the  State  are  no  longer  limited 
to  doing  necessary  work  which  would  without  its  interven¬ 
tion  be  left  undone,  and  to  making  payments  on  behalf  of 
those  who  cannot  pay  for  themselves.  Experience  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  show  that  the  State  conducts  a  very  large  class 
of  functions  far  better  than  they  could  be  conducted  by 
voluntary  agency,  and  these  functions  are  constantly  growing 
in  number. 

The  Socialists  point  triumphantly  to  the  undoubtedly 
long  list  of  functions  now  performed  directly  by  the  com¬ 
munity. 

‘  Step  by  step,’  they  tell  us,  ‘  the  politic<al  power  and  political  orga¬ 
nisation  of  the  country  have  been  used  for  industrial  ends,  until  to-day 
the  largest  employer  of  labour  is  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
(the  Postmaster- General) ;  and  almost  every  conceivable  trade  is, 
somewhere  or  other,  carried  on  by  parisli,  municipality,  or  the 
National  Government  itself  without  the  intervention  of  any  middleman 
or  capitalist.  The  theorists  who  denounce  the  taking  into  its  own 
hands  of  the  organisation  of  its  own  labour  as  a  thing  economically 
unclean,  repugnant  to  the  sturdy  independence  of  Englishmen,  and  as 
yet  outside  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  seldom  have  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  already  been  carried.  Besides  our 
international  relations  and  the  army,  navy,  police,  and  courts  of 
justice,  the  community  now  carries  on  for  itself,  in  some  part  or 
another  of  these  islands,  the  post  office,  telegraphs,  carriage  of  small 
commodities,  coinage,  currency,  provision  of  weights  and  measures, 
the  making,  sweeping,  lighting,  and  repairing  of  streets,  roads,  and 
bridges,  life  insurance,  the  grant  of  annuities,  shipbuilding,  stock¬ 
broking,  banking,  farming,  and  money  lending,  &c.  It  furnishes  and 
maintains  its  own  museums,  parks,  art  galleries,  libraries,  concert  halls, 
markets,  public  baths,  harbours,  gasworks,  waterworks,  tramways, 
allotments,  artistms’  dwellings,  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  Every  one  of  these 
functions  were  at  one  time  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  were  a  source 
of  legitimate  individual  investment  of  capital.  Step  by  step  the  com¬ 
munity  has  absorbed  them,  wholly  or  partially,  and  the  area  of  private 
exploitation  has  been  lessened.’ 

Besides  its  direct  supersession  of  private  enterprise,  the 
State  registers  and  controls  many  of  the  industrial  functions 
it  has  not  yet  absorbed,  and  our  Socialist  points  to  barristers, 
solicitors,  doctors,  bankers,  cabmen,  captains,  keepers  of 
refreshment  houses,  and  a  long  list  of  others,  who  require 
State  authority  to  carry  on  their  business,  and  whose 
business  is  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  the  State.* 

*  Essay  on  ‘  The  Basis  of  Socialism,’  by  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B. 
(Fabian  Essays.) 
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The  writers  of  ‘  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism  ’  claim  fairly 
enough  that  the  trend  of  things  towards  an  era  of  absolute 
Socialism  is  seen  in  the  changed  attitude  of  men  towards 
State  interference  and  control.  They  frankly  remind  us, 
however,  that  State  control  does  not  imply  Socialism. 

‘  Socialism  is  the  common  holding  of  the  means  of  produc- 
‘  tion  and  exchange,  and  the  holding  of  them  for  the  equal 
‘  benefit  of  alU  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  men’s  politics 
are  in  truth  divided.  In  the  present  Parliament,  for 
instance,  were  Home  Rule  left  out,  it  is  absurd  to  pretend 
that  the  ‘political  parties  consist  of  two  bodies  of  men 
‘  differentiated  from  each  other  by  the  holding  of  funda- 
‘  mentally  different  principles.’  ‘  The  Whig  ’  has  by  no  means 
disappeared,  ‘  the  daily  democratic  shouting  of  the  Radical 
‘  newspapers  ’  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  the 
Tory  who  has  gone  from  amongst  us,  and  left  the  arena  to 
be  contested  between  men  whose  opinions  are  Whig  and 
men  whose  opinions  are  Socialist.  English  statesmen  must 
indeed  be  blind  if  they  do  not  clearly  see 

‘that  every  additional  vote  cast  for  avowed  Socialist  candidates  at 
municipal  and  other  elections  will  help  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of 
the  Liberals  that  the  section  of  the  new  democracy  which  regards  the 
ballot  merely  as  a  war  engine  with  which  to  attack  capitalism  is  a 
growing  one.  At  last  our  Liberal  will  be  face  to  face  with  a  logical 
but  irritating  choice  :  either  to  throw  over  private  capital,  or  to 
frankly  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference  which 
separates  him  from  the  Conservatives,  against  whom  he  has  for  years 
been  fulminating.’ 

So  speak  the  Fabians.*  For  the  time  being  they  re¬ 
cognise  the  weakness  of  outspoken  Socialism,  but  the 
Socialists  are  a  growing  party,  and  one  of  these  days  they 
will  feel  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  When  that  day 
comes  they  foresee,  though  they  do  not  shrink  from,  ‘the 
‘  denunciations  of  Radical  wii'epullers  and  the  now  so  com- 
‘  plaisant  and  courteous  Radical  press.  The  alliance  will  be 
‘  at  an  end.’  All  this  they  are  prepared  to  face  rather  than 
to  swallow  some  possible  Radical  programme  which  is  not 
truly  Socialistic.  The  split  is  inevitable,  and  it  will  lead 
to  the  formation  of  ‘a  definitively  Socialist  party — i.e.  a 
‘  party  pledged  to  the  communalisation  of  all  the  means  of 
‘  production  and  exchange,  and  which  is  prepared  to 
‘  subordinate  every  other  consideration  to  that  end.’ 


*  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism :  ‘  The  Outlook,’  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Bland, 
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Men  who  are  not  Fabians  recognise  as  clearly  as  the 
Fabians  themselves  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  party 
which  is  supposed  to  be  led  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  which 
advocates  Repeal  of  the  Union.  That  party  is  already  half 
ashamed  of  its  central  principle.  It  prefers,  where  it  can, 
to  engage  its  opponents  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
Home  Rule.  To  Socialistic  pledges  the  Gladstonian  candidate 
looks  for  success,  regardless  of  the  time  when  their  fulfilment 
will  be  called  for,  when  these  very  pledges  ‘  will  come  home 
‘  to  roost.’  Five  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends 
eagerly  predicted  the  disruption  of  the  Unionist  party.  The 
years  that  have  elapsed  have,  however,  shown  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  Unionist  party  can  work  heartily  and  loyally 
together  to  secure  good  government  and  progressive  legisla¬ 
tion.  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government,  cordially  supported  by 
Lord  Hartington  and  a  vast  body  of  Liberal  opinion 
throughout  the  country,  has  indubitably  been  the  most 
successful  Government  of  modern  times.  Whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  past  five  years  have  served  to  show  that 
there  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  loose  fragments  of 
the  Opposition  to  consolidate  round  some  central  principle 
into  a  homogeneous  party.  It  is  not  numbers  alone  that  will 
enable  a  party  to  achieve  success. 

Since  Mr.  Gladstone  shattei’ed  the  Liberal  party  by 
adopting  the  politics  of  Mr.  Parnell,  it  has  been  rendered 
abundantly  clear  that  on  other  than  Irish  subjects  he  and 
his  remaining  colleagues  have  lost  the  power  to  guide  those 
who  sit  behind  them.  In  plain  truth,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
given  up  the  attempt,  and  has  thrown  down  the  reins. 
Party  names,  the  names  of  prominent  statesmen,  political 
phrases  and  catchwords,  have  doubtless  great  weight.  Yet 
something  more  either  than  names  or  sounding  phrases  is 
required.  Without  a  principle  which  can  be  avowed  and 
explained,  and  without  a  leader  to  point  the  way,  no  opposi¬ 
tion  can  achieve  a  lasting  success. 


No.  CCCLVI.  will  he  piiblished  in  October, 


